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LEICESTERSHIR E, 


TP an inland county, of a form almoſt circular. 
It is bounded by Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire 
on the eaſt ; Northamptonſhire on the ſouth ; War- 
wickſhire on the weſt ; and Derbyſhire and Not- 
tinghamſhire on the north. „ The military way, 
called Watling-ſtreet, divides it from Warwickſhire, 
ang the two rivers, Welland and Avon the Leſs, 
part it from Northamptonſhire. It lies in the dio- 
ceſe of Lincoln, is thirty-three miles long, twenty- 
eight broad, and an hundred in circumference, and 
K-41 8 Nee contains 
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contains five hundred and ſixty thouſand acres, or 
fix hundred and ninety- five ſquare miles. It ſends 
four members to parliament, viz. two knights for 


. 'the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for the town of Lei- 


ceſter. Its air is ſweet and wholeſome, being a di- 
ſtance from the fea, and free from the fogs and bogs 


of Lincolnſhire. 


This county is every where plentifully watered, 
Its chief river is the Saure or Sour, anciently called 
the Leiſe, which riſing with a broad head on the 
eaſt ſide of the yn runs with a broad current 
through all the reſt of it, into the river Trent, re- 
ceiving in its paſſage the Soure and the Wreke, 
which runs through a deep narrow vale like a 
trough, and being encreaſed by the Eye, and divers 
other nameleſs ſtreams, waters the whole hundred 
of Framland, moſt of the hundred of Eaft Goſ- 
cote, and falls into the Sour near Coſſington. The 
weſtern part is watered with the two head branches 
of the river Auke, which runs from hence into 
Warwickſhire, and the north parts of Weſt Goſ- 
cote hundred have the advantage of the river 
Trent. 

Theſe rivers ſupply the county with many ſorts 
of fiſh; particularly the beſt ſort of ſalmon, which 
come into the Soure from the Trent ; and they are 
convenient for navigation, and for exporting or im- 
porting of corn, wood, coal and other commo- 
dities. 

There are many different ſoils in this county, 
varying according to the ſituation of its different 
parts. The ſouth-weſt is rich and plentiful, but 
io deſtitute of fuel, that the inhabitants are obliged 


to burn ſtraw, cow-dung, &c. In this part, how- 


ever, where are fine meadows bordering upon the 
Avon, a fort of Cheeſe is made, which paſſes with 
tome for that made in Warwickſhire : indeed its 
taſte is not much inferior, eſpecially when kept 

lome 
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ſome time, but it is not quite ſo fat. The nortli- 
eaſt part of it, particularly ſo much as lies about 
the river Wreke, is for the moſt part barren, moun- 
tainous and rocky, yet it affords, plenty of wood, 
and pit-coals, and feeds a vaſt number of ſheep, 
which afford a good fort of wool. | 

In the north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt parts the 
ſoil is good, apt to bear corn and graſs, and ſuffi- 
ciently w. with fuel; ſo that upon the 
whole, though this is not the moſt plentiful of 
counties, yet it cannot be ſaid to want any of the 
conveniencies of life. | 

Wheat, barley, and oats are produced here in 
plenty 3 but its chief and moſt natural crops are 

ans ; eſpecialiy in that part of Sparkingho hun- 
dred, which lies about the village denominated 
from thence Barton in the Beans, where they are 
ſo luxuriant, that towards harveſt time, the. fields 
have a reſemblance to a foreſt, The Norfolkians 
are not fonder of Dumplins, than the Leiceſtrians 
are of beans; which, though they are in other 
counties only food for horſes and hogs, unleſs eaten 
when they are green, in this they are eſteemed good 
all the year round. Perhaps they are more tender and 
ſweet here than they are in other places, for this 
reaſon, that in the very nature of things, viz. that 
where any grain thrives beſt it is always the ſweeteſt 
and wholeſomeſt of its kind. 

The people have not only a pleaſure in the eat- 
ing of beans, but a great profit in the fale of them 
to their neighbours, who indeed deride them by the 
2 of Bean Bellies, and have a proverb, which 

ays, 

* Shake a Leiceſterſhire man by the collar, and 
you ſhall hear the beans rattle in his belly.“ 

The yeomen ſmile at what is faid to rattle in 
their bellies, while they are convinced that good 
coin rings 1n their pockets. 

| The 
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The manufactures in this county are but few ; 
Stockings is the chief, which has been greatly 
encouraged within late years. Fuel which is pro- 
digiouſſy wanted, eſpecially in the inland counties, 
is here ſupplied by a very rich coal-mine, and a 
place called Coal Orton, from which it is vended 
at an eaſy; rate to the neighbouring counties. 

The ſheep fed here are of the Lincolnſhire breed, 
ſomewhat, bigger than thoſe of Cambridge and 
Norfolk; and the county is pretty well ſtocked 
with deer in the ſeveral parks. Great numbers, 
nay the chief part of the gentry here, are farmers 
and graziers, and farms let in this county at a con- 
ſiderable rate. £21 

The horſes bred in Leiceſterſhire, or rather fed 
there, are the largeſt in this kingdom, being gene- 
rally the black ſort, for the coach and dray, of 
which great numbers are ſent up to London. The 
other counties have within a few years come great- 
ly into this trade, yet this county ſtill affords the 
greateſt ſupply. ek? | 

The direct road from London to Leiceſter, goes 
through part of Buckinghamſhire, and enters this 
county at . 

Harborough, eighty-three miles and an half from 
London, It is a great thoroughfare to vn, ſituated 
near the head of the river Welland. Its ancient 
name is ſaid to have been Haverburg; and it was 
famous in Camden's time tor its beaſt fair. It is re- 
marked of this town, that it has no fields or lands 
belonging to it, ſo that they have a proverb here, 
That a'gooſe will eat up all the graſs growing in 
Harborough; and children are threatened with being 
throwa into Harborough field.” For this reaſon 
| their fair is kept in the next pariſh, . 

Leiceſter, nincty- nine miles from London, is the 
chief town in the county, and the only one that 
ſends members to parliament. Its name is derived 

N from 
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from its ſituation upon the river Soure, anciently call- 
ed the Leir, and Ceſter, i. e. a city or caſtle on the river 
Leir. The town was conſiderable in the time of the 
Romans, and is the Ragæ Coritanorium of Antoni- 
nus. The trace of the Roman wall is diſcover- 
able without much difficulty, eſpecially in the gar- 
dens about Senvy gate, with a ditch, which is ſtill 
to be ſeen. + Theſe walls were repaired in 914 by 
Edelfleda, a noble Saxon lady, after which it flouriſh- 
ed greatly, and is ſaid to have had thirty-two'pariſh 
churches.” The inhabitants joining in rebellion 
with the Earl of Leiceſter, againſt Henry II. that 
King beſieged and took the town, diſmantled the 
caſtle, and threw down the walls: the citizens were 
ſome of them fined, others baniſhed, and ſome fled 
for ſanctuary to St. Alban's and Edmund's Bury. 
It remained thus in ruins till the reign of Edward 
the Third, when being favoured by the Earl Henry 
Plantagenet, and his ſon Henry Duke of Lancaſter, 
it began to recover: for the Duke founded and 
endowed a collegiate church and hoſpital, without 
the ſouth gate, in which he placed a dean and 
twelve canons, as many vicars and other miniſters; 
an hundred poor ſick men and women, and ten 
able women to aſſiſt them. This church was de- 
moliſhed at the diſſolution. 5 b 
The firſt law for burning heretics, by which Lord 
Cobham and others ſuffered death, was made by a 
3 this town in the reign of Henry V. 
n the civil wars this town was beſieged by King 
Charles I. and taken by ſtorm May 31, 1645, when 
his army gave no quarter to the garriſon, hanged 
ſome of the committee and plundered the inhabi- 
tants. Sir Thomas Fairfax coming too late to 
relieve it, beſieged it again, and forced the new 
garriſon to ſurrender upon terms. i 
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The town at preſent is large and populous, © 


was incorporated by King John, by the name of 

mayor, a recorder, a ſteward, aldermen, common- 
council and other officers. A very conſiderable 
manufacture is carried on here, for weaving of 


ſtockings by frames, which employs multitudes of 


people, both in this and the neighbouring towns. 

1 he caſtle here, before it was diſmantled, was a 
prodigious building. Henry Duke of Lancafter 
kept his court here, and added twenty-ſix acres of 
ground to it; which he incloſed with a very _ 
wall of ſquare ſtones, eighteen feet high, and calle 
it his Novum Opus, vulgarly now Newark, where 
the beſt houſes in or near Leiceſter are, and do ſtill 


continue extraparochial. The hall and kitchen till 


remain entire, as teſtimonies of the grandeur of the 


whole; the former being ſo lofty and ſpacious, that 


the courts of juſtice, which in aſſize time are held 


there, are at ſuch a diſtance as to give no diſtur- 


bance to one another, There are ſeveral gate ways 
to emter this palace; that which faces the eaſt has 
an arch, deemed a curious piece of architecture; 
over which, in the tower is kept the magazine for 
the militia of the county. | 

In the church above mentioned, Henry, the Earl 
of Lancaſter, and his ſon, were buried. Beſides 
this hoſpital, another was built by William, Wigſton, - 
in the reign of Henry VIII. for twelve poor Lazars. 
_ King Richard III. who was killed in the battle 
of Boſworth-field, is ſaid to have been buried in St, 
Margaret's church; which was an epiſcopal fee in 
the time of the Saxons, | 
In the meadows near the town, was anciently a 
famous monaſtery, from its ſituation, called St. Mary 
de Pratis, or De Prez, which has been turned into 
a dwelling-houſe ſince its diffolution, and the ſpot 


of the abbey turned into a garden, Some few re- 


mains 


n 
** 
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mains of the walls are ſtill viſible at different 


arts. 

i Above a mile from Leiceſter was a fmall « 
famous from antiquity for the healing of all le- 
prous humours, and for performing miraculous 
cures, in green wounds, after the battle of Boſ- 
worth; inſomuch, that one Judd, an apothecary there, 
had ſuch an opinion of its virtues, that he built 
upon it, at a great expence, making convenient 
apartments - for travellers, and dividing it into 
many partitions, ſuiting the condition of the par 
tients, as well their quality as their different dif- 
tempers. But on the deceaſe of Mr. Judd, it has 
been demoliſhed, and a houſe built at Leiceſter of 
the materials. Some were of opinion, that by 
the clearing and bricking of it up, the virtue 
that lay in the marl, which was taken away, was 
loſt, and ſo it became of no uſe. 

Many Roman coins have been found at Leiceſter, 
particularly a pot was dug up at the entrance of 
White Friars. . 

There is a long ditch, called Rawdikes, upon 
the edge of the meadows; half a mile ſouth from 
Leiceſter; on the banks of which, tradition ſays; 
King Charles I. ſtood to "behold the ſtorming of 
the town. That Prince lay at the vicarage houſe 
at Elſton. 

In St. Martin's church is a remarkable epitaph, 
which ſhews, that Mr. Harpir, who died in 1589, 
aged 76, lived with his wite in one houſe fifty-two 
years, and in all that time buried neither man, wo- 
-man, nor child, though they were ſometimes twenty 
in family: His widow, who lived to be ninety-fe- 
ven, ſaw before her death (in December 1711) of 
her children, grand- children and great grand-chil- 
dren, to the number of an hundred and forty- 


three. | 
B wy "7 
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Here is a moſt remarkable relique of antiquity 
eſerved, being a piece of moſaic work at the 
ttom of a cellar : it is the ſtory of Acteon killed 
by his own hounds, wrought As a pavement, in a 
moſt exquiſite manner: the ſtones are only of two 
colours, white and brown, and very ſmall. 

At a place called Holy Bones, abundance of bones 
of oxen have been dug up, which were the remains 
of the Roman ſacrifices. 

Segs-hill or Sax-hill, a few miles from Leiceſter, 
has that name, becauſe ſix pariſhes centre and ſer 
the marks of their bounds there, It is ſuppoſed to 
have been one of the Roman tumuli. 

From Leiceſter, the road leads north to 
Mountſorrell, or Mount-ſoar-bill, an hundred and 
fifty miles from London. It takes its name from 
the river Soar, on the weſt ſide of it, over which 
it has a ſtone bridge; and a great hill, under which 
it is ſituated. Here was a caſtle in the reign of 
Henry III. which was beſieged and demoliſhed by 
the country people, who had ſuffered much by the 
excurſions of che garriſon. A little ſouth of the 
town the river Wreke, which comes from the 
north eaſt, and the river Soar which runs north- 
weſt, form a kind of Y ; the Soar from Leiceſter 

making the tail. | 

Loughborough, an hundred and ten miles from 
London, is a fine agreeable town, ſituate among 

rich meadow ground. The church is large, and 
here is a free-ſchool, a charity-ſchool for eighty 
boys, and another for twenty girls. 

The Earl of Huntingdon's ſeat near this town, 
is an ancient noble ſtructure, but its fituation is not 
the moſt deſirable ; but the park is eſteemed one 
of the moſt beautiful in this county : and the ſeat 
is called from it Donnington Park. 

Following the courſe of the Wreke, to the north- 
eaſt, we meet with 


Melton 
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Melton Mowbray, an hundred and eight miles 
from London; the town is large, well built, and 
has a conſiderable market, eſpecially for cattle. It 
takes its name from its ancient lords. It is well 
ſituated in a fertile ſoil, almoſt ſurrounded with a 
little river, called the Eye, over which it has two 
fine bridges. The church is large and handſome, 
built in the form of acroſs, and ſuppoſed by Dr. 
Gibſon to have been formerly collegiate. In the 
neighbourhood is 

Far ton Lazers, ſo called from its ancient hoſpital 
for Lazers or Lepers, ſo rich, that all the inferior 
Lazer-houſes in England were in ſome ſort ſubject 
to its maſter, as he himſelf was to the maſter of 
the Lazers of Jeruſalem. It is faid to have been 
built in the time of the Normans, by a general 
collection throughout England, but chiefly by the 
aſſiſtance of the Mowbrays. . Leland ſays, it was 
founded by Lord Mowbray, for a maſter and eight 
brethren of the Auguſtine order, in the reign of 
Henry I. at which time, ſays Camden, the leproſ 
(by ſome called Elephantiaſlo ran by infection all 
over England, and was believed to have come ori- 
ginally from Egypt. N 
Another Nu branches off from Leiceſter to 

Aſhby de la Zouch, ſituate in the north-weſt part 
of the county, an hundred and fourteen miles and 
an half from London. It takes its name from the 
family {of the Zouches, its ancient Lords, and. is 
very pleaſantly. ſituated between two parks. It 
conſiſts but of one principal ſtreet, in which is a 
neat ſtone ctoſs; the church is large and handſome; 
and here was formerly a caftle, which was demoliſh- 
ed in 1648, and King Charles I, had a garriſon in 
one of its towers, which was called the Maiden 
Garriſon, becauſe it was never attacked by the par- 
liament'army. In the church are ſome fine orna- 
ments of the Haſtings, Earls of Huntingdon. The 


* 
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Earl of Huntingdon's caſtle here is ſaid to have 
been one of the principal in England. King James 
I, quartered, with his whole court, upon the the 
Earl for many days together, and the dinner was 
ſerved. up every day by thirty poor knights, with 

olden chains and velvet gowns. Near this town 
Les nah: 

Coal. Orton, famous for its coal-pits, which, Mr. 
Burton ſays, burned. for many years together in the 
reign of Henry VIII. and could not be quenched 
till the matter was quite conſumed. that fed the 
fire, There is a noted mineral water. here called 
Griffy Dam. +4 I ORIG: | 
Between here and Loughborough is a very large 
foreſt, called Charnmoad, or Charley Foreſt, which 
is twenty miles in compaſs, _ | | 


On the left of the road from Leiceſter to Aſhby, 
b Boſworth, an hundred, and five miles and an half 
from London. The ſituation of this town is extreme- 
ly pleaſant. It ſtands upon a hill, in an wholeſome air, 
wy a fruitful ſoil, both in corn and graſs. 
 Beofworth Field, is noted in hiſtory for the ſpot 
where the deciſive battle was fought between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter 5 which, as fame 
reports, had colt the lives, of eleven princes, twenty- 
three earls and dukes, three thouſand noblemen, 
knights and gentiemen, and two hundred thouſand 
of the common people. The real name of the place 
of battle is Red-more Plain, where pieces of ſwords, 
heads of launces, barbs of arrows, pieces of pole- 
8 08 och 2 inſtruments of death, have 
den found by country people in digging or 
loughing the ground. be in a . cate up, 
855 whence, it is ſaid, Henry, Earl of Richmon 
harangued his army before the battle. 
There is another market town of the ſame name, 


and very ancient, about three miles from the lk, 


* 
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It is fituated on a hill, in a healthy pleaſant air; 
and has a good free-ichool, The ſoul in its neigh- 
bourhood is extremely fertile. Frey 

The Earl of Stamford has a good old hunting 
ſeat in this part of the county, called Bradgate, 
and a fine park at Groſby. At Stanton Harold 1s a. 
noble feat belonging to the Earl Ferrers. It is ex- 
ceedingly large, the gardens well laid out, and 
adorned, with ſtatues. At this gate is what may 
be called a late built church, a very curious, ſtruc- 
ture of ſquare ſtone: the follow ing inſcription. gives 
the account of its founder; | 7 #111"; 


In the year 1653, WAKE 
When all things ſacred throughout the nation 
Mere either demoliſhed or profaned, 
Sir Robert Sbirley, Bart. founded this Church, 
Whoſe ſingular praiſe it is, to have done 
The beſt things in the worſt times. 


Lutter north, ſeventy-ive miles from London; 
is an ancient town, and famous fer having had 
the good divine, John Wickliffe, for its rector; 
he was the firſt preacher of the reformation, and 
his diſciples went under the denomination of 
Lollards. © X 

The church, which is very handſome, with a lofty 
ſpire, was beautified ſome years ago with a coſtly 
pavement of chequered ſtone, and new pews. Every 
thing both in church and chancel was new, except 
the pulpit, which was preſerved in memory of Mr. 
Wickliffe, who died and was buried here; but by 
order of the council of Conſtance, his bones were 
taken out of the grave forty years after, and burnt. 

Weſt of this town is the antient Watling-ſtreet, 
which is croſſed by the Foſſe, at High Croſs, on 
the borders of this county, and which probably 
gave it the name. This, according to ſome, is the 
. | . higheſt 
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higheft ground in England, (though Camden ſup- 
ofes Penn, in Buckinghamſhire, to be ſo) for from 

nce rivers run every way. The Foſſe paſſes from 
here to Bath. Here are divers Roman antiquities : 
its ancient appellation was Benonrs. The late Earl 
of Denbigh, and the gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, erected a croſs here of an handſome deſign, 
but of mouldering ſtone, through the deceit of 
the architect. It conſiſts of four Doric columns, 
regarding the four roads, with a gilded globe and 
eroſs at top, upon a ſun-dial. On two fides, be- 
tween the four Tuſcan pillars, which compoſe a 
ſort of pedeſtal, are Latin inſcriptions, which are 
thus tranſlated. 9.2 


The noblemen and gentlemen, ornaments of 

the neighbouring counties, of Warwick and 

Leicefter, at the inſtances of the Right Hon. 

Baſil, Earl of Denbigh, have cauſed this pil- 

lar to be erected, in grateful, as well as per- 

petual remembrance of PRAcx at laſt reſtored 

[+ ner Majeſty Queen AxxE, in the year of 
our Lord 1712. 7 | 


On the other ſide, == 


<«: If, traveller, yon ſearch for the footſteps of 
the ancient Romans, here you may behold 
them; for here their moſt celebrated military 
ways, croſſing one other, extend to the utmoſt 
boundaries of Britain: here the Venones kept 
their quarters; and at the diſtance of one mile 
from hence, Claudius, a certain commander of 
A2 cCohort, ſeems to have had a camp toward the 
e ſtreet, and toward the Foſſe, a tomb.” 


The Watling-ſtreet, ſimply, called the Street, by way of 
eminence. 3 CUE 
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The Watling-ſtreet meaſuring from Cheſter thro? 
London and Dover, makes a ſtrait line with Rome, 
which ſeems to have been fo contrived by the great 
founders, that in travelling upon it, they might 
have the ſatisfaction of reflecting, that they were 
going upon the line which led to the capital of the 
empire. | 

The road is not paſſable but juſt in the middle of 
ſummer, after the coal-carriages have beaten the 
way; for as the ground is a ſtiff clay, ſo after the 
rain the water ſtands as in a diſh, and horſes fink 
into it up to their bellies. | 

Hinkley, an hundred and two miles from London, 
is a market town, - pleaſantly ſituated on a hill. It 
is noted for a large handſome church and an high 
ſpire ſteeple, all of ſtone, in which is a chime of 
excellent bells, 

There is nothing farther that is materially worthy 
of notice in this county : for the many remarkable 
Roman antiquities diſcovered in and about Lei- 
ceſter, we muſt refer our readers to Burton's Hiſtory 
of this County. 


e ee 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


F bounded on the weſt, by Worceſterſhire ; on 
the ſouth, by Glouceſterſhire and Oxfordſhire ; 
on the north, by Derbyſhire and Staffordſhire ; 
and on the feaſt, by Northamptonſhire; it is alſo 
divided from Leiceſterſhire on the ſame fide, by the 
old Roman cauſeway, called Watling-ſtreer. 

It is almoſt forty miles in length m Newton in 
the north, to Compton in the ſouth; and about 
thirty in breadth from Grange in the weſt, to Hil- 
metſton in the eaſt. The ſhire being ſomewhat ob- 
long, and not circular, as it appears to be in the 
maps at firſt ſight, its dimenſions therefore are va- 
riouſly computed ; ſome make the length thir- 
ty-three miles, the breadth twenty-ſix, . By theſe 
the circumference is computed at an hundred and 
twenty-two, while ſome reckon it an hundred and 
thirty-five, and others but an hundred and ten. 
Mr. Templeman calculates the contents at eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two ſquare miles, and others at ſix 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand acres. Its air is ex- 
cellent, the ſoil rich, and its principal commodities 
are corn, malt, wood, iron,.coal, and cheeſe. 

It is divided into two parts, the Folden and tha 
Woodland, that on the ſouth fide and this on the 
north ſide of the Avon; by which it is certain, 

C 
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that as the former was a champaign, the other was 
a woody country. The firſt afforded all the paſture 
and corn grounds; and the ſecond was of little uſe 
beſides fuel ; but the iron works in the adjacent 
counties have ſo conſumed the wood, that they have 
long ſince made way for the plough ; and at preſent, 
what by marl and other good contrivances, all this 
part yields abundance ot corn; ſo that the Felden, 
which uſed to ſupply the other with corn, cheeſe, 
and butter, is now turned, in a great meaſure, into 
paſturing. The ſoil in both is good, and produces 
excellent corn and cheeſe, eſpecially the latter, which 
has ſo much the preference, that the very name 
of it given to that of other counties, which is not 
ſo good, is enough to carry it off, | 
This county being ſituated as far from the ſea, 
as any in England, may for delight, plenty, and the 
conveniencies of life, be equalled, if not preferred 
to any in the kingdom. Since the woodlands have 
been ſo much thinned, the air is very wholeſome in 
all the parts of it; being not only clear from the 
woods, but from lakes and bogs, which always ren- 
render the country unhealthful. Then if good wa- 
ter be conducive to health, as it certainly is, here 
are ſo. many rivers, and rivulets, upon which 
| moſt of their towns, and greater villages are built, 
that every man has good water almoſt at his 
door. . 8 
The moſt conſiderable rivers in this county are 
the Avon and the Tame. The Avon, which comes 
out of Northamptonſhire, runs quite obliquely 
from north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt croſs the county, and 
receives the Leam, the Schen, and the Stour on the 
ſouth ſide; and on the north it is augmented by the 
Swift, the Sherburn, the Holbrooke, the Arrow and 
Aln. The Tame, which enters this county from 
Staffordſhire, on the north-weſt fide, at Watford- 
bridge, receives ſeveral currents on both ſides, the 


chief 
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chief of which are the Anker and the Blythe; and 
after having run ſome miles through Henlingford- 
hundred, leaves it at Stamford, and returns into 
Staffordſhire. Beſides its rivers, there are ſalt-ſprings 
and medicinal waters. | 

The county, which is partly in the dioceſe of Wor- 
ceſter and partly in that of Litchfield and Coventry, 
ſends ſix members to parliament, beſides the two 
knights of the ſhire, via. two for Coventry, two for 
Warwick, and two for Tamworth: 

Joining the Birmingham road, which we left at 
Eaſton in Oxfordſhire, the firſt town that claims 
our notice on it in this county, is, | 

Stratford upon Avon, ninety-five miles from Lon- 
don. It is a populous town, ſituate in the ſouth 
part of Warwickſhire, on the banks of the Avon, 
which river is ſo far navigable. The lordſhip be- 
longed to the Biſhop of Worceſter three hundred 
years before the Conqueſt. It was incorporated by 
King Edward VI. who likewiſe granted them cer- 
tain lands and poſſeſſions that had belonged to the 
Guild of the Holy Croſs, to maintain a grammar» 
ſchool. | | 

The church here, called Trinity church, is faid 
to be as old as the conqueſt, and is rendered fa- 
mous for being the burial place of the immortal 
and inimitable Shakeſpeare, whoſe name, as a dra- 
matic writer, will be ever revered; and whoſe 
works will eyer be admired by a Britiſh audience. 
His buſto in the wall on the north ſide of the 
church, and a flat grave-ſtone covers the body, in 
the aiſle juſt under him; on which grave-ſtone 
theſe lines are written, 


Good friend, for Jeſus ſake, forbear 
To move the duſt that reſteth here; 
Bleſt be the man that ſpares theſe ſtones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones, 
Thero 
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There is another monument on the ſouth ſide of 
the church, next the chancel, no leſs curious. On 
it are four inſcriptions, three in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, and one in Engliſh, as follows; 


Here horn, here liv'd, here dy'd, and bury'd here, 
Lieth Richard Hill, thrice bailiff of this Borough; 
Two er of good fame he marry'd in God's 
, IS 
And now releas'd, in joy, he reſts from wordly 
-  Jorrow, 


There is a fine ſtone bridge here of fourteen arches 
over the river Avon, with a long cauſeway at the 
end of it. The navigation of this river is an ex- 
ceeding advantage to all this part of ihe county, 
and alſo to the commerce of the city of Briſtol; for 
by this river they drive a good trade in ſugar, oil, 
wine, tobacco and lead, and, in a word, all heavy 
goods which are uſually carried by water, almoſt as 
far as Warwick; and, in return, the corn, and eſ- 
pecially cheeſe, are carried back from Glouceſter- 
thire and Warwickſhire, to Briſtol. | 
Aulceſter, an hundred and two miles from Lon- 
don, and eight miles weſt of Stratford. Ir is a very 
ancient town and corporation, and no doubt a Ro- 
man ſtation, from the many coins and other anti- 
quities dug up here. A conſiderable number, both 
of gold and ſilver, was found ſome years ago in an 
urn, in digging the foundation of a cellar, which 
came into the poſſeſſion of Lord Brooke, the lord 
of the manor. It was formerly in the poſſeſſion of 
the King's of England, ſome of whom reſided 
here. Ling Henry I. gave it to Sir Robert Cor- 
bet, the father of one of his concubines, The an- 
cient Roman way, called Ikenild-ſtreet paſſes alſa 
through this town, | | 


Kington, 
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Kington, or Kineton, eaſt of Stratford, and 
eighty-eight miles from London, was anciently in 
the poſſeſſion of Edward the Confeſſor. There 
was formerly a caſtle, where, tradition ſays, King 
John kept his court; under which, at the foot of 
the hill, is a ſpring, which ſtill retains the name of 
King John's Well. 

On the right of this town, the Roman Foſſe way 
runs, through this county, to High Croſs, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, before mentioned. a 

Edge- bill, in this neighbourhood, is famous in 
hiſtory for the firſt battle fought between the forces 
of King Charles I. and the parliament, in 1642. 
It is called the Vale of Red-borſe, becauſe the coun- 
try people cut out the ſhape of a horſe on the ſide 
71 hill, upon a red ſoil, near Tyſſol; and ſome 
neighbouring freeholders are obliged from their 
tenures to keep it clean and in ſhape. North of 
Kineton 1s | RX 

Warwick, ninety-three miles from London, is the 
county town, and which takes its name from it, 
Its ſituation is pleaſant, ſtanding on a rock of free- 
ſtone, on the banks of the river Avon. The mea- 
dows here are rich and fertile, and the whole coun- 
try round deſirable and delightful. Dugdale derives 
its name from the Saxon Wara, 1. e. inhabitants, 
and Wic, a town, or caſtle; though others ſay it 
took its name from Warremund, one of the anceſ- 
tors of the Mercian Kings. The town is certainly 
of very great antiquity, and is ſaid to have been 
founded by Cimbeline, one of the Britiſh Kings, 
cotemporary with our Saviour. But hiſtory of ſuch 
early date is ſo obſcured, that it is not always to 
be depended upon; but this is certain, it was very 
eminent in the time of. the Romans. Mr. Camden 
is of opinion, that this was the Præſidium, where, 
as the Notitia ſays, the præfect of the Dalmatian 
horſe was poſted, by order of the governor of Bri- 

tain, 
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tain. The Pitts and Scots demoliſhed it, and when 
it was repaired, it was beſieged, taken and garri- 
foned by Oforius, after which it was again plun- 
dered and laid waſte, tilt Conſtanvine, father of 
Uther Pendragon, rebuilt it. It ſuffered very much 
after this by the Saxons and Danes; but in the 
year 911, Ethelfleda, a noble lady of the Mer- 
eians, reſtored it to that flouriſhing ſtate in which 
it was found by the Normans. This lady, in the 
year 915, raiſed a ſtrong fortification here, called 
the Dongeon, for reſiſtance againſt the enemy, on 
the welt ſide of the caſtle, near the river. 
In the reign of King Athelftan, the famous Guy 
| Earl of Warwick reſided here, of whom ſo many 
fabulous accounts have been handed down to us 
by tradition, that it would be tedious even to ab- 
ſtract from them. This champion is ſaid to have 
decided the fate of the kingdom, in. ſingle combat, 
with Colebrand, the Dane, whom the monks, to 
render the exploit the greater, have repreſented as 
a monſtrous giant, who came to combat with Guy, 
weightily harneſſed, and before him a cart loaded 
with Daniſh axes, great clubs with knobs of iron, 
ſquared bars of ſteel, lances, and iron hooks to 
pull his adverſary to him.“ ; 
This town was almoſt conſumed on the 5th 
of September 1694, when the damage was com- 
puted at near an hundred thouſand pounds, but it 
was after rebuilt with much more magnificence by 
the liberal contributions of the nation, in purſuance 
of an act of parliament; and the free- ſtone for the 
ſuperſtructurè dug from the quarry of the rock, on 
which it is founded, and through a part of which 
rock, are four ways leading to it, anſwering to the 


* For the whole of this romantic account, we refer our 
readers to Dugdale's Survey of this County, 
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four cardinal points. It was formerly fortified 
with walls and a ditch. The ſtreets, which are ſpa- 
cious and regular, all centre in one point in the mid- 
dle of the town. | 

Warwick has ſent members to parliament. ab ori- 
gine, who are choſen by the inhabitants paying ſcot 
and lot, and returned by the mayor. Philip and 
Mary were the firſt who incorporated it, by the name 
of bailiffs and burgeſſes, with a perpetual fucceſſion. 
To this charter, King James I. added ſome other 
particular grants. | 

On the weſt ſide of Warwick, was formerly a 

riory for Dominicans or Black Friars, who ſettled 
bo about the reign of Henry III. and on the eaſt 

art was the hoſpital of St. John Baptiſt, founded 

y William Ezrl of Warwick, in the reign of 
Henry II. for the entertainment and reception of 
ſtrangers and travellers, as well as thoſe that were 
poor and infirm. The hoſpital of St. Michael, 
founded by Roger the then Earl, in the reign of 
Henry I. And on the north ſide of the city, Henry 
de Newburgh, the firſt Earl of Warwick, after the 
Conqueſt, 3 a priory for Regular Canons of 
the Holy Sepuichre, 1n the reign of Henry I. 

By the fire before mentioned, the church of St. 
Mary was deſtroyed as far as the choir, and man 
ancient and noble monuments of braſs and ſtone 
entirely loſt and defaced. The church and lofty 
tower, are rebuilt, except the eaſt end, which is 
very good work. Near the battlements are cut in 
ſtone the arms of all that have been Earls of War- 
wick; and in the church are many fine braſs mogu- 
ment of its ancient Earls ſtill remaining, alſo one 
of the Earl of Eſſex, the unhappy favourite. of 
Queen Elizabeth; and many chapels and commiſ- 
ſionaries. In the chapter-houſe on the north ſide is 
a tomb of Lord Brooke. 


The 
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The market-houſe is handſome and built of ſtone, 
ſupported by pillars of the ſame; and here is a 
free:ſchool and four hoſpitals, one of them 
endowed for twelye decayed gentlemen, with an 
allowance of twenty pounds a year for each, and 
ounds for a chaplain. 2 
Wuhia a mile of the town, on the fide of an hill, 
by the river Avon, is a pretty retired cell, called 
ys; or by ſome Gib Cliff, where Guy Eafl of 
Warwick is ſuppoſed to have lived a hermit, after 
his martial exploits. One of his ſucceſſors, Guy 
de Beauchamp, built a chapel here, with a noble 
tower, and ſet up in it a gigantic figure, eight feet 
high, to his memory. This building, when in its 
8950 was reckoned little inferior to Henry the 
Seventh's chapel at Weſtminſter. | 
On the northern bank of the river ſtands the 
caſtle. The area of the firſt erection is doubtful, 
however, by Domeſday-book it appears to have 
belonged to King Edward the Confeſſor, as a ſpe- 
cial ſtrong hold for the midland parts; and that 
Turkill was governor thereof for the King. Some 
parts of i:s ancient work were viſible in Dugdale's 
time, and the dungeon raiſed near the river is ſtill 
to be ſeen on the weſt fide of the preſent caſtle, 
It was deemed a place of great importance in the 
reign of King Henry III. inſomuch that he required 
good ſecurity of Margery, ſiſter and heireſs of 
Thomas Earl of Warwick, that ſne ſhould not 
take to huſband any perſon whatever, in whom the 
King could not "repoſe truſt, as in his own felf : 
- the chief reaſon alledged, was, the ſtrength of this 
caſtle” and its vicinity to the marches. -. 
In the time of the civil war, it was made a garriſon 
for the parliament; by the Lord Brooke; and be- 
fieged by Lord Northampton in 1642, who ſur- 
rized the artillery and ammunition bringing down 


om London for its defence. It was then com- 
| manded 
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manded by Sir Edward Peto, who, though he had 


only one ſmall piece of cannon, and a few. muſ- 
kets, defended it ſixteen days, until relieved by the 
Lord Brooke. The priſoners taken at Edge-hill 
were Confined here. Robert Lord Brooke, in the 
time of Charles II. much embelliſhed the whole 
building, and fitted up the ſtate apartments. 
In the precinct of this caſtle was a church, dedi- 
cated to All Saints, and according to Rous founded 
by the Britons. Sir William Dugdale ſays, Here 
is to be ſeen a large two handed ſword, with a hel- 
met, and certain plate armour for. horſe ſervice ; 
which, according to tradition, were part of the ac- 
coutrements ſometime belonging to the famous 
Guy; but I rather think they are of much later 
date; yet I found that in the firſt of Henry VIII. 
the ſword having that repute, the King granted the 
cuſtody thereof to William Hoggeſon, one of the 
yeomen of the buttery, or his ſufficient deputy, 
with the fee of eleven pence per diem for that ſer- 
vice.” This office was continued by Queen Eli- 
zabeth ; the fee is ſet down in Peck's Deſiderate 
Curioſa, at five pounds per annum. The horſe 
armour is no longer ſnewn; but in recompence, 
the remaining curioſities have been reinforced by 
the acceſſion of Guy's ſpear, buckler, bow, ſpurs, 
and porridge- pot; as likewiſe the ſlippers of the 
beautiful Phillis, the dulcinea, for whoſe ſake he 
erformed all his wonderful atchievements. | 
At the caſtle is a ſtone bridge, with a dozen 
arches ; acroſs is a ſtone-work dam, where the 
water falls over it, as a caſcade under the caſtle 
wall, | | 
At Barford, nine miles below Warwick, Samuel 
Fairfax, who in 1647 was twelve years of age, lived 
under the fame roof, and eat at the ſame table with 
his father and mother, grandfather and grand- 
mother, great grandfather and great grandmother, 
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and not one of. the three generations cf either ſex 


had been twice married, 


Kenilworth, no great diſtance north from War- 
wick, is ſituated in a pleaſant part of the countrx. 
It is noted for having formerly had a monaſtery for 
Auguſtine monks; but it is chiefly famous for its 
caſtle, founded by Geoffry de Clifton, Lord Cham- 
berlain and Treaſurer to King Henry I. It was a 
place of great ſtrength, but continued not long in 
that Fami for in the eleventh of Henry the Se- 
cond, the ſheriff accounted for the profit of the 

ark; and in the nineteenth of Henry the Second, 
bis eldeſt ſon rebelling againſt him, it was poſſeſſed 
and garriſoned by the King, at which time there 
was laid in an hundred quarters of corn, at eight 
pune eight ſhillings and eleven pence, which is 
ittle more than two pence a buſhel, twenty quar- 


ters of barley at thirty-three ſhillings and four 


E an hundred hogs at ſeven pounds ten ſhil- 
ings, forty cows ſalted four pounds, an hundred 
and twenty cheeſes at forty ſhillings, twenty-five 
quarters of ſalt at thirty ſhillings. The amazing 
difference in the prices of proviſions, between that 
and the preſent time, may be computed from the 
above articles. ; 

King John fortified and rebuilt the tower of this 
caſtle, and garriſoned it with ſoldiers, to defend it 
againſt the barons, who rebelled againſt him at 
that time. - Sending there likewiſe his ſon for ſafe- 
ty, under the care of William de Cantilupe, who 
acted under the command of Ralph de Normanvill, 
whom the King ſent thither as a principal officer, 

In the twenty-fixth of Henry III. this caſtle was 


greatly repaired and ornamented. That King after- 


wards granted the caſtle to Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leiceſter, and Eleanor his wife, during 
their lives. The earl joining with the Barons, was, 
with his eldeſt ſon, lain at the battle of Eveſham. 

a It 
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It held out reſolutely againſt that King, who find- 
ing a ſtouter reſiſtance than he expected, turned 
the ſiege into a blockade, and held a parliament in 
Kenilworth. On the firſt aſſembling of his parlia- 
ment he ſent a meſſage to them, offering advan- 
tageous terms both to the governor and garriſon, 
who not only refuſed his offers, but barbarouſly 
maimed the meſſenger. The King exaſperated at 
this uſuage, and tired of the blockade, com- 
manded all the maſons and labourers within this 
diſtrict, to be aſſembled on the 11th of December, 
1266, with their hatchets, pick-axes, and other 
tools, with a reſolution to ſtorm the caſtle ; but a 
violent peſtilential diſorder breaking out amongſt 
the garriſon, and their proviſions being nearly ex- 
haulked, they ſurrendered ; Henry de Haſtings, 
with the garriſon, being permitted to go freely 
forth, with their horſes, arms and accoutrements, 
and four days allowed them for the removal of 
their goods. Biſhop Gibſon, in his edition of Cam- 
den, ſays, © near this caſtle they ſtill find balls of 
ſtone, ſixteen inches in diameter, ſuppoſed to have 
been thrown in ſlings in the time of the barons 
wars.“ But Groſſe is of opinion, that theſe balls 
were moſt probably deſigned for the engines the 
garriſon made uſe of to caſt ſtones of extraordi- 
nary bigneſs, from the caſtle ; for their weight, 
ſuppoſing them only of the ſame ſpecific quality as 
Portland ſtone, would be upwards of two hundred 
pounds; by far, too great a mals to be thrown by 
the ſtrength of an human arm. The King, after 
the ſiege, beſtowed the caſtle on his fon Edmund, 

and his lawful heirs, | 
In the reign of Edward I. a gallant aſſembly was 
held here, of an hundred knights, and as many 
ie. headed by Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
Nh many repaired from foreign parts. The 
S exerciſed themſelves in feats of —_— ; 
& 
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the ladies in dancing. It is recorded, ſeemingly as 
an extraordinary circumſtance, that theſe ladies were 
clad in ſilken mantles. They ſtiled themſelves the 
Society of the Round Table, from one at which 


they were ſeated, in order thereby to avoid conten- 


tion for precedency. | 
The unfortunate King Edward the Second, be- 
ing depoſed by his Queen, was kept cloſe priſoner 


here; and afterwards removed in the night, by his 


brutal keepers, and in an open field, between this 
and Warwick, ſet on the bare ground, and ſhaved 
with dirty water out of a neighbouring ditch, 
He was ſhortly after murdered at Berkeley caſtle. 
It came afterwards by marriage to John of 
Gaunt, with Blanch, the younger ; who, towards 
the latter end of the reign of Richard the Second, 
built that part of the caſtle ſtill called Lancaſter 
Buildings. 
On the right of Kenilworth, is Knightlow Hill, 
or Creſs, which gives name to its hundred, wherein 
ancient cuſtom ſays, forty towns are -obliged, on 


| pan of the forfeiture of thirty ſhillings, and a white 


ull, to pay a certain rent to the lord of the hun- 
dred, called wrotb- money, or ſwarf money, which 
muſt be depoſited every Martinmas-day in the 
2 before the ſun riſe, when the . paying 
it, muſt go thrice about the croſs, and ſay, 
the Wroth-money, and lay it in the hole of the 
croſs before witneſs. By this croſs is the direct road 
from London to 

Coventry, ninety-one miles from the metropolis, 
is of great antiquity; concerning the derivation of 
its name, authors differ, ſome deriving it from Co- 
ven, a Convent, others from a little brook here, 
whoſe true name is Cune; the laſt ' ſyllable zre, 
is certainly Britiſh, and ſignifies a town or 
city. | : M 
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That there was a monaſtery here of very ancient 
date is certain, for in 1016, Canute and his fol- 
lowers invaded this kingdom, burnt and pillaged 
ſeveral places in this county, and deſtroyed a houſe 
of nuns here, of which St. Oſburg, a holy virgin, 
was abbeſs. Leofric, Earl of Mercia, who appears 
to have been firſt lord of this city, rebuilt this re- 
ligious houſe, and moſt richly endowed it; his 
lady ſeems to have been a great benefactor to Co- 
ventry, for there is a tradition, which 1s firmly be- 
lieved at Coventry, and related almoſt by all authors 
in ſubſtance as follows, | 2 
„The Earl Leofric, having heavily taxed the 
citizens for ſome offence, his devour Lady Godiva, 
daughter of Thorold, ſheriff of Lincolnſhire, 
earneſtly importuned him to omit the taxes. She 
for ſometime met with nothing but rebukes to her 
intreaties, expreſſing his wonder that ſhe ſhould 
make any ſolicitations for what was ſo much againſt 
his intereſt, and commanded her to preſs the ſub- 
jet no farther ; but the ſtill perſiſting therein, and 
he being conyinced of her thorough modeſty, that 
ſhe would not accept of the terms he ſhould offer, 
told her, that if ſhe would ride on horſe-back naked 
through the town, he would grant her requeſt, 
Whereunto ſhe returned, But will you give me 
leave ſo to do?“ and he replying “ Yes,” the no- 
ble lady undertook it, and as tradition ſays, after 
having ordered all the doors and windows to be 
ſhut, upon pain of death, rode through the ſtreets 
on horſeback naked, with her looſe hair about her, 
which was fo long, that it covered all her body but 
her legs.” We read in Camden, that nobody looked 
at her; yet the ſtory goes, that a poor taylor would 
be peeping, and was ſtruck blind. Be this as it 
will, his figure is put up in the ſame window in 
the High ſtreet, to this day. And the pictures go” 
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of the Earl and his lady, were ſet up in the ſouth 
window of Trinity church, about the time of Ri- 
chard the Second. In his right hand he holds a 
charter, with theſe words inſcribed thereon ; 


4 I Lrorzic, for the love of thee, 
Do ſet CovenTer toll free.” 


It is faid the earl and his wife were buried in 
the two porches of the monaſtery, The inhabi- 
tants of Coventry have an annual proceſſion, or 
cavalcade, on the great fair day, the Friday after 
Trinity Sunday, repreſenting the above lady ſo 
riding through the town; and it is uſual for the 
Warwick ſhire gentlemen, at their annual feaſt, to 
repreſent her in the ſame manner, with Guy Earl 
of Warwick on horſe-back, armed cap a- pẽe before 
the cavalcade. . 

Leofric died in the 19th of Edward the Con- 
feffor, when this city came into the poſſeſſion of 
the Earls of Cheſter. It was afterwards annexed 
to the earldom of Cornwall, and began to flouriſh 
very much. It had divers immunities and privi- 
kges from ſeveral Kings, eſpecially Edward the 
Third, who granted it a mayor and two bailiffs; 
and Henry VI. who having laid ſeveral towns and 
villages to it, granted by his charter, that, © it 
ſhould be an intire county, incorporate by itſelf 
in deed and name, diſtin& from the county of War- 
wick, and that the bailiffs of the ſaid city ſhould 
be fheriffs of the county of the city for ever. At 
thĩs time the citizens began to incloſe it with walls. 
It having behaved diſloyal to King Edward IV. he 
took the ſword from the mayor, and ſeized the 
citizens liberties and franchiſes, which they re- 
deemed” with five hundred marks; but he was {6 
well reconciled about four years after, that he _ 
St. George's feaſt here, and ſtood godfather to the 
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mayor's child. King James I. granted it a charter, 
by which ten aldermen were to preſide over ten 
wards of the city, who were to be juſtices of the 
peace within the city and its county. After the re- 
ſtoration of Charles II. the walls and towers were 
demoliſhed, and only the gates left ſtanding, which 
are very noble and — at one of which hangs 
a ſhield bone of a wild boar, much bigger 
than that of an ox; ſaid to have been ſlain by 
Guy Earl of Warwick, after he had with his ſnout 
turned up the pond, which 1s now called Swan's- 
well-pool, but more anciently Swine's well. 

The Princes of Wales have a large park and do- 
main here, but very ill kept, the park being uſed 
for horſe - races. 

Two remarkable parliaments were formerly held in 
this city, ſtigmatized in our hiſtory with very 
ſcandalous epithets; the one in the reign of Henry 
IV. called Parliamentum Indoctorum, or the unlearn- 
ed parliament, becauſe the lawyers were excluded: 
the other in the reign of Henry VI. called Parlia- 
mentum Diabolicum, or the devil's parliament, from 
the attainders of the Duke of York and the Earls of 
Saliſbury, Warwick and March, and their ad- 
herents. 

Coventry-croſs, ſo publicly known by name, is 
a ſtately pile, erected in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, in the middle of its ſpacious market, 
by Sir William Hollis, Lord Mayor of London, 
and was repaired and beautified in 1667. It is a 
fine Gothic croſs, ſixty feet high, but is greatly in 
want of a freſh repair, many of the figures being 
broken and defaced, and very little care taken to 
preſerve it from total deſtruction. 

The town-houſe is worthy the attention of the 
traveller: the windows of it are painted glaſs, re- 
preſenting ſome of the old Kings, Earls, &c. who 
have been benefactors to this town. 
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A copy of Latin verſes is likewiſe to be read, 
in praiſe of their royal benefactors, in which are 
named the Edwards, the Heneries, the Black Prince, 
Queen Elizabeth, the Duke of Northumberland, 
and the great Earl of Leiceſter, Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite. | | 

This city is very extenſive and populous, but the 
buildings are old, and in ſome places much de- 
cayed; thoſe built of timber project forward into 
the ſtreet, towards one another, inſomuch that in 
the narrow ſtreets they almoſt touch at top: a me- 
thod of building formerly much practiced in 
London. 

- Coventry had formerly only two pariſh churches, 
that of the Holy Trinity, and that of St. Michael, 
which being found toojſmall to contain half the inha- 
bitants, an act paſſed in 1734, for making the pariſh 
church of Bablack, in Coventry, a pariſh church, 
&c. a 

Though it has but three churches, it has four 
ſteeples; there being at the ſouth end of the town 
a tall ſpire, by itſelf, the only remains of a church 
that belonged to a monaſtery of Grey Friar s. 

In the church of St. Michael, which is a fine 
fabric of Gothic architecture, is a curious piece of 
painting, lately erected for an altar- piece, by ſome 
thought more to reſemble thoſe that are ſeen in 

iſh churches abroad, than the true Proteſtant 
ſimplicity. But here is no cathedral as has been 
reported, neither is the great church, ſo called, ei- 
ther collegiate or conventual, but only a monaſtery 
or priory. 
The ſpire of the great church is, however, very 
beautiful and an hundred yards high. 

The water, of the river Sherburn, on which the 
city ſtands, is peculiar for its blue dye whence Co- 
ventry blue became famous. - 
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At Meriden, a few miles above Coventry, a road 
branches off to | . 
_ Birmingham, an hundred and ten miles from 
London. The town is large and very populous, 
the upper part of which ſtands dry on the fide of a 
hill, but the lower part is watery. Vaſt numbers 
of people are employed here in the iron manufac- 
tories, eſpecially the ſmaller ſorts; there being no 
place in England, nor indeed in the whole world, 
where ſuch great quantities are made, and which 
are exported to all parts of the world. It was a 
lordſhip before the Norman conqueſt, which deno- 
mination it {till retains, being governed by two 
conſtables. Within theſe late years, it is greatly 
improved and enlarged, by many new buildings, 
both public and private ; particularly Ja church, 
built by virtue of an act of parliament, paſſed in the 
ſeventh year of Queen Anne, which is dedicated to 
St. Philip; a charity ſchool, wherein are maintained 
and taught ſeventy boys, and thirty girls; and a free 
grammar- ſchool founded and handſomely endowed, 
by King Edward VI. now built in a ſtately and 
commodious form. The old church is dedicated 
to St. Martin, and is a large ſpacious building, and 
ſaid to be four or five hundred years old, but the 
name of the founder is not handed down to poſ- 
terity. The weſt end is ornamented with a very 
handſome ſpire, but as the part of the town where 
it ſtands is low, it is not much taken notice of; it 
meaſures about ſeventy yards, or upwards, from the 
ground to the weather- cock. In the tower is a very 
excellent ring of ten bells, with a ſet of good 
chimes, which play ſeven tunes upon the barrel. The 
church, which is built with ſoft, red, ſandy ſtone, 
being much decayed, was caſed over with brick in 
the year 1692, . 

St. Philip's church has likewiſe a good ring of 
ten bells, and chimes, There is alſo a very p_ 
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and neat chapel, built of brick, conſecrated in the 


year 1750, in the pariſh of St. Martin, f 

Another road turns off at Meriden, to 

Sutton Coleficld, an hundred and five miles from 
London. This pariſh is large and delightfully 
ſituated, in an excellent air, among pleaſant woods, 
but in a barren ſoil. It has a chaſe, or foreſt, as it 
was firſt called, which extended to the banks of 
the Thame and Bourne. The ancient Ikenild- ſtreet 
runs through part of it. In the reign of King 
Henry VIII. when this manor was in the crown, 
John Herman, alias Veſey, Biſhop of Exeter, who 
was born here, and a very great benefactor to the 
town, obtained letters patent for incorporating it 
by the name of a warden and ſociety, to conſiſt of 
twenty-three perſons, beſides the warden, with 
alſo other privileges and immunities. Here are 
two fairs annually, viz. on Trinity Monday and 
November the 8th, for horned cattle, horſes and 
ſheep. 

Clef is a ſmall but handſome market town. 
It is fituated on a very high hill, by the ſide of the 
river Cole. The ſpire of the church may be ſeen 
at a great diſtance every way. 

In Coleſhill pariſh is a piece of land, called Pa- 
ter-noſter piece, given by one of the family of the 
Digbies, to encourage children to learn the Lord's 
prayer; for every houſe-keeper in the town, who has 
a child, ſends it in turn, one at a time, every morn- 
ing, to church, where kneeling he ſays the Lord's 
prayer to the under-maſter, who rewards him with 
a penny. | 

Below this town, in a valley, 1s the park and 
ſeat of the family of the Digbies. The houſe is an- 
cient, and the ſituation low, which renders it bad 
in winter, but in ſummer it 1s exceedingly pleaſant, 
having the fine river ſerpentizing through the park, 
and the verdure continuing all the ſuuuner, * 
| mol 
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moſt other grounds around it are burnt up. It is 
alſo adorned with very agreeable woods. 

About a mile from Meriden, is 

Packington, the ſeat of the Earl of Aylesford. 
The houſe ſtands on the ſouth ſide of the road, 
and the park on the north fide. A large arch is 
turned over the road, wide enough for a wheel 
carriage to paſs over, in order to have a commu- 
nication between the houſe and park, without going 
through the road. The houſe is modern, and built 
in a very good taſte, but it being ſituated low, muſt 
deprive it of the advantage of any extraordinary 
proſpect, 

- Nuneaton, ſeven miles north of Coventry, is a 
pretty large well built town, ſituated on the river 
Anker. Its ancient name was Eaton, from Ea, 
which ſignifies water in the old French-Engliſh, 
becauſe it ſtands on a rivulet, and Ton, a town; 
and it was afterwards called Nuneaton, from a nun- 
nery founded in it by Robert Boſſu, Earl of Lei- 
ceſter. Here is a good free-ſchool founded by the 
inhabitants in the reign of Edward VI. who gave 
to it three cloſes of ground, in the liberty of Co- 
ventry. The chief manufacture carried on in this 
town is Woollen Cloth. 

Rugby, ſituated near the borders of Northamp- 
tonſhire and Leiceſterſhire, eighty-five miles from 
London. This town is chiefly noted for its great 
number of butchers. Here was formerly a caſtle, 
ſuppoſed to have been built in the reign of King 
Stephen; and the inhabitants have a tradition, that 
it was Sir Henry Rokeby's caſtle, who gave ſome 
lands here to the inhabitants of Pipwell. Here is 
a grammar- ſchool, and four alms-houſes, founded 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, by one Lawrence 
Sheriff, a haberdather of the city of London. There 
Is alſo another ſchool, and an alms-houſe, for teach- 
ing and cloathing thirty poor children, and main- 
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taining ſix poor widows for ever; none to be ad- 
mitted under ſixty years of age. This charity was 
the gift of Mr. Richard Elborow, of Rugby, in 
1707. | 

 Wroxball, in this county, had likewiſe a nun- 
nery formerly, to which the whole manor was 
given in the reign of King Stephen. This manor 
was purchaſed by the late Sir Chriſtopher Wren, in 
the year 1713. 722 | 

Shuckborough, is noted for one of its ancient 
Lords, Richard Shuckborough, Eſq. knighted by 
King Charles I. He was preſent at the battle of 
Edge-hill, and after the taking of Banbury caſtle, 
and his Majeſty's retreat from thoſe parts; he 
went to his own ſeat, and fortified himſelf on the 
top of Shuckborough-hill, where being attacked 
by the parliament forces he bravely defended him- 
ſclf, till he fell, with moſt of his tenants about 
him. He was carried priſoner to Kenilworth caſ- 
tle, 'where he recovered, and was obliged to pur- 
Chaſe his liberty at a very dear rate. This family 
bear in their arms three mullets, which extremely 
reſemble the aſtroites, or ſtar-ſtones, that are often 
ploughed up in the neighbouring fields. It ap- 
pears, their anceſtors had lands here as far back 
as in the reign of King John. 

Atherſton, on the Stour, is noted for having for- 
merly had a monaſtery of Auguſtine Friars. The 
cheeſe- factors buy up great quantities of its cheeſe, 
(at the great cheeſe fair held here on the 8th of 
September,) which they carry to Stourbridge fair. 

The town is pretty large and well built, with 
a chapel of eaſe, and there is a charity ſchool, 
where twenty girls are taught to read, knit, ſew, 
and ſpin linen and jerſey, 

NMewenbam Regis, almoſt oppoſite to Rugby, and 
near the river Swift, is noted for its medicinal wa- 
ters that come from three ſprings, ſuppoſed to be 
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percolated through a mineral of allom. The wa- 


ters, though of a milky colour and taſte, are reckon- 
ed a good medicine for the ſtone ; they are certain- 
ly very diuretic and cloſe, and heal green wounds, 
Being drank with falt they are laxative, and with 
ſugar reſtringent. 


Leamington, in the neigbourhood of Shuckbo- 


rough, is noted for a ſpring of ſalt, which is only 


uſed by the poorer ſort of the inhabitants, to ſeaſon 
their bread. It riſes near the river Leam. 

Munceſter, a ſmall village upon Watling-ſtreet, 
in the north part of the county ; was anciently 
called Menducledam by the Romans, but has no 
remains left of its ancient grandeur, except an old 
ſquare fort, containing about ſeven acres, which 
they call Oldbury. 

At Dovebridge, upon the Avon, where it runs by 
Rugby to Warwick, was anciently a Roman ſtation, 
called Tripontium. The ſtream here divides into 
two, with a bridge over each, and upon one there 
is a ſhort inſcription in ſtone, ſhewing the thres 
counties that repair it, | 


MID LAND CIRCUIT, 
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I S ſituate in the very centre of the kingdom, and 
at the time of the Conqueror's ſurvey, was ſome- 
what larger than it is at preſent; for in Domeſday- 
book, we meet with towns which are now in the 
ſouth part of Rutlandſhire, 

It is bounded on the ſouth by Buckinghamſhire ; 
on the weſt by Warwickſhire and Oxfordſhire ; and 


as it runs in a narrow tract towards the north-eaſt, 


in the form of a boot, it therefore borders u 
more counties than any other in England; for on 
the north it is bounded by Leiceſterſhire, Rutland- 
ſhire, and Lincolnſhire, Gy which 1t 1s parted by 
the rivers Welland and Little Avon; and on the 
eaſt by Bedfordſhire, Huntingdonſhire, and Cams 
bridgeſhire. 

The length of this county from ſouth-weſt ta 
north-eaſt, is computed by ſome to be fifty- ſix 
miles; in the broadeſt part from eaſt to weſt twen= 
ty-ſix; and an hundred and twenty-five in compaſs; 
others reckon it forty-five where longeſt, and twenty 
where broadeſt, and about an hundred and twenty 
in circumference, containing five hundred and fifty 
thouſand acres. Mr. Templeman computes the 


length at fifty-one, the breadth at twenty-one, and 


the iquare miles at ſix hundred and he a” a 
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The air of it is ſo exceedingly pleaſant and whole: 
ſome, by reaſon of its diſtance from the ſea, and 
all manner of marſhes, (excepting that ſmall tract 
called the fen land about Peterborough) that the 
nobility and geritry have more ſeats here, than 
there are in any other county in England, of equal 
bigneſs ; there being ſcarce a village in it but has 
one or more. And though the above mentioned 
tract, towards Lincolnſhire and Cambridgeſhire, is 
often 6verflowed, by great falls of water from the 
uplands in the rainy ſeaſon, yet the inhabitants 
never ſuffer it to lay long, even in the winter ſea- 
ſon, to prejudice the air, of which the healthful- 
nels and longevity of the people is a plain proof. 

The ſoil is very fruitful both in tillage and paſ- 
turage, but it is not well ſtocked with wood; nor 
by reaſon of its diſtance from the ſea, can it be 
ſupplied with coals as duly as other counties, fo 
that winter fuel here is extremely dear; though ſince 
the river Nen has been made navigable to Nor- 
thampton, they are greatly helped in theſe articles. 
It abounds with ſheep and other cattle, wool, pigeons 
and ſalt- petre; and it has been obſerved that there is 
teſs waſte ground in this than in any other county 
of England, there being but one barren heath in 
it, and that near Whittering. It is a plain, level 
country, and ſo populous, that from ſome places 
may be ſeen no leſs than thirty ſteeples at one view. 
Its manufactures are, ſerges, tammies, ſhalloons, 
boots and ſhoes. 

It is well watered with freſh rivulets and rills, 
beſides the five great rivers, the Nen, Welland, 
Ouſe, Leam, and Charwell; the two laſt of which, 
and the Nen, ſpring out of one hill near Cateſby 
and Helliden, in the hundred of Fauſley, from 
whence the Charwell runs to the ſouth, and the 
Leam to the welt, which, as it haſtens to the Se- 
vern, is received by the Avon, and the Nen to- 


wards 
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wards che eaſt, The Nen, which is the moſt con- 


fiderable of "thoſe rivers, croſſes the country from 
Peterborough, whete it is wideft, towards Daven- 
try; It is navigable no higher above Peterborough 
than Allerton-mills. The Welland, which runs, 
as has been ſaid, on the north border of the county, 
riſes near Brackley, from the ſpring called Ouſe- 
well, in the hundred of Sutton, but runs at ſome 
diſtance from this county, till it comes near Stony 
Stratford; where it paſſes near the hundred of Clely, 
and a little lower receives tlie river Toure, which 
having watered Towcefter, runs, after a, winding 
courſe bf many miles, into the Ouſe, near Coſgrove, 
The Little Avon riſes in the fame hundred as the 
Welland, and falling weftward with a ſmall rein, 
leaves this county near Lilburn, aud paſſes into 
Warwickfkire, as does alſo the Leam, which, with 
the Charwell, makes ap the welt botder, dividing 
it from Oxfordſhire. e Leam riſes from a ſpring 
at Helliden, called the Little Down, haftens by 
Cateſby and Staverton into Watwickfhire, where 
it gives name td the two Leamingtons, and then loſes 
oy Ita water and name in the Ouſe. 
This county ſends nine members to parliament; 
two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes each 
for tlie city of Petetborough, and the towns 
SS NIN and Brackley, and one for Higham 
Towezſter, or Torceſter, ſixty miles from London, 
is 4 very ancient populous town, ſituated in the 
great wad to Cheſter, in the ſouth part of the 
eounry; this i ſuppoſed by ſome to be the Tripen- 
tium of the Romans, ſo called from the bridges over 
the three ſtreams,” into Which the little river is here 
divided. That it was formerly a Roman ſtation is 
certain,” from the number of old coins found here, 
and its fituation on the military way, called Wat- 
ding-ſtreer, - 
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This town was beſieged by the Danes in the year 


917, but it was then fo fortified that - they could 


not take it; and King Edward is ſaid to have en- 
compaſſed it afterwards with a ſtrong ſtone wall, of 
which there are now no traces remaining. Here 
was formerly a priory. | 2 1 
The inhabitants of this town, who are very nu- 
merous, are employed, young and old, in the ſilk 
manufacture, and lace- making. The town conſiſts 
but of one long ſtreet, and is almoſt entirely en- 
compaſſed with water. 8 En 
Near Towceſter, is Eaſton Neſton, the fine 
ſeat of the Counteſs of Pomfret. The houſe is a 
ſtately building, and pleaſantly ſituated amongſt 
plantations of wood, viſtas, and fine pro- 

pects. In the grand view to the back-front, be- 
ond the garden, is a large and Jong canal; and 
juſt below the gardens, the meadows, which are of 
oreat extent, lie open to the view of the, houſe; 
and the river ſerpentizing through theſe, gives a 
reat beauty to the ſeat. The houſe is handſomely 
Frted up, and ornamented with ſeveral. capital 
paintings. But the. principal glory of this ſeat, 
was the vaſt number of Greek and Roman marbles, 
ſtatues, buſtos, baſs-reliefs, urns, altars, &c. ; Part 
of the invaluable collection of the great Earl of 
Arundel, which were lately preſented by the Coun. 
teſs Dowager of Pomfret to the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford. The hall is a fine lofty room, and-the great 
ſtairs. are painted in freſco, by Sir James Thornhill, 
At Aliborpe, is a noble and ancient feat, which 
was rebuilt and greatly improved by Robert. Earl 
of Sunderland, great-grandfather to the preſent 
Duke of Marlborough : here is a magnificent gal- 
lery, moſt handſomely furniſhed with a large col- 
lection of curious paintings, by the moſt eminent 
maſters. The apartments are alſo richly fitted 
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and deeorated wich other capital paintings, worthy 
the attention of the curious, 

The houſe is ſituated in the midſt of a noble 
park, laid out and planted after the manner of that 
at Greenwich; the deſign by the famous Le Notre, 
who planted St. James's park at Caffioberry, and 
ſeveral other parks and gardens in this kingdom. 

In the park is a noble piece of water, with a fine 
veſſel, compleatly equipped, riding on it, There 
is likewiſe on this ſtream a fine Venetian gondola, 
But tho? this piece of water has a fine effect, yet it is to 
be regretted, that its being too near the houſe occaſions 
ſo great a damp, as to damage ſome of the picture: 
in the gallery. > 

The offices form an handſome ſquare, at a con- 
venient diſtance from the houſe, and adjoining is a 
large kitchen garden, finely walled and planted, in 
which is an handſome building for the reſidence of 
the gardener, which is a model of an Italian villa. 
Daventry, twelve miles from Towceſter, is 3 
great thoroughfare, and well furniſhed with 
inns, for the accommodation 'of travellers. It is 
governed by a mayor, aldermen and ſteward, with 
twelve freemen. Here was formerly a monaſtery 
of Auguſtine friars, The ancient Roman Watling- 
ſtreet was turned through it, and runs to Dunſmore 
Heath. 

Borough hill, near Daventry, is noted for having 
been formerly a Roman camp. It was afterwards 
occupied and enlarged by the Saxons, who poſted 
themſelves in great numbers on this hill, to oppoſe 
the Danes, who at that time ravaged the oe gs 
being the moſt advantageous ſpot to overlook the 
whole kingdom of Mercia. This camp contains 
about two hundred acres of ground, or three 
miles in compaſs, with a mount on the eaſt fide, 


called Spedwell. Pf 
IE ae hee After 
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After the Saxons, the Danes are ſuppoſed to 
have taken poſſeſſion of this camp, and the people 
hereabouts vulgarly think, the neigbouring town 
of Daintree had its name from thoſe people; the 
road hereabauts too being overgrown with Dane- 
weed, they fancy it ſprung from the blood of the 
Danes ſlain in battle; and that if upon a certain 
day in the year you cut it, it bleeds; but as hiſ- 
tory is ſilent, on this head, and there is no foun- 
dation to give credit that a battle was fought here, 
we ſhall not trouble our readers with idle conjec+ 
tures. Great numbers of Roman coins have been 
Fug up. here and at Daventry. | | 97 
n Norton-tewn-road, a Cornu Ammonis lies 
neglected, too big to bring away. And at Weedon, 
the ſite of King Wolfhere's palace is ſnewn; the 
Saxon King's of this province reſiding here. 
The paſtures, called the 4/hes, are the Roman 
camp. St. Werberg, daughter of King Wolf here, 
and abbeſs to the nunnery in this place, had here a 
chapel. Abundance of very fine ſtone, and many 
Roman coins have been dug up here. 
Morton, in his Natural Hiſtory of this county, 
gives us a deſcription of a remarkable Roman pave- 
ment, diſcovered in the year 1699, in Horſeſtone 
mcadow, at Netherſly ford. The work conſiſted of 
little bricks or tiles, artificially tinged with colours, 
as ſmooth as poliſhed marble. I his is imagined 
to have been the burial place of ſome Roman fami- 
ly, as they did not allow of interment in their 
Ace | 
The church at Thengferd, in this part of the 
county, is alſo ſuppoſed to have been built upon 
2 burial place of the Romans; for in digging a 
grave in the church-yard, was found an urn,; with 
aſhes init. | eme nt 2! 
At Calworth, about ſix miles eaſt of Towceſter, 
and in its neighbourhood, are found the aſtroites, 
| or 
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or ſtar- tones. Aſtrop wells are noted for | their 
2 waters, much recommended for the ſcurvy; 

Dr. Willis and Dr. Tower. were the firſt chat 
4 their virtues. 

North of Daventry, in the way to Herborengh 
in Leiceſterſhire, is 

VNaſeby, which is ſaid, by ſome, to ſtand in the 
contre, on the higheſt ground i in-England, and that 
herefore its preſent name is only a contraction of 
N It is particularly remarkable for the 
atal and bloody battle fought there June 14, 1695, 
between the; royaliſts and the parliamentarians, 
where the wind- mill now ſtands. | There. are no 
traces of it. remaining, but a few holes where the 
flain were buried. 

At Haſelbeech, near Naſeby, is a very good houſe, 
built by Mr. Aſnby. It is moſt delightfully fi- 
tuated, and commands an extenſive proſpect; and 
from the oppoſite hills, the houſe (which is built of 
white ſtone) appears —_— ſurrounded by a 
full grown dark wood. One inſtance (ſays Mr. 
Young) among many others of the advantage of 

lacing a white building on an elevated ſituation 
in front of a dark ſhade. 

Sir James Langham, at Croſswitk, in the 
vale, has made many great improvements: the 
houſe contains ſeveral ſpacious and well propor- 
tioned apartments, fitted up in the modern manner; 
the new chimney- pieces are elegant, and the ſtuc 
coed cielings in a new taſte. There are ſeveral 
good pictures by maſters of the Flemiſh ſchool. 
The grounds are totally altered; the woods are 
in ſome places opened ſo as to let in views of 
the country, and alſo: a winding lake has been 
lately made, contiguous to the park, and ſeparated 
from 1t by a ſunk fence. In full view of tke houſe 
is a noble paſture, in: which you ſce above an hun- 
dred "op aren and four hugdad fatting ſheep ; 
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a ſtroke of the eye commands above two thouſand 
pounds worth of live ſtock, feeding on the waving 
lopes of a hill, moſt happily ſituated to enrich ny 
views from the houſe,” | 

Northampton, ſixty- ſix miles from London, is 
the county town, and is ſituated: at the conflux of 
ao, river Nen, and 1 rivulet. The town 

not appear to of an antiqui 

The firſt * we find it T in hilkory, 
is in 913, when King Edward fubdued Turcicul, 
Duke of the Danes. The latter end of Henry HL 
it had the face of an Univerſity, by the conffux of 
ſome diſcontented ſcholars 80. Oxford and Cam- 


| britige, ho proſecuted their ſtudies here for three 


ns and no longer; for an expreſs prohibition 

publiſhed, / x no one ſhould» ſtudy here 
for: = future ãs an 1 it being a detri- 
ment to Oxford and Cambridge. 

It was made the ſeat of war in the time of the 
commotions raiſed by che rebellious . barons ; its 
convenient ſituation in the heart of the kingdom, 
induced many of our kings to hold their parliaments 
here, and it has ſent burgeſſes to parliament ever 
fince Edward I, 

In the year ab, a battle was fought- here, when 
Henry VI. was taken priſoner by Nevil Earl of 
Warwick, 

King James I. confirmed feveral of its ancient 
charters, and. incorporated it by the name of a 
mayor, two bailiffs, four aldermen, twelve 1 2 
ſtrates, a recorder, a town clerk, &c. 

The buildings of this town were firmerly very 
numerous, but a dreadful fire that happened Sep- 
tember 3, 1675, laid the whole town in aſhes, and 
vou Made n ruined the rv erpr and 
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buried the town in oblivion, had not the generous 
contributions from all parts. the kingdom relieved 
the one and reſtored. the other. It nom can v¾ie 
ith moſt towns in England for good buildings vf 
rick and ſtonec, and wide and ſpacious ſtreets, 
are four pariſh-churches, .., AU Saints, St. 


Giles's, St. Sepulchre' 8, and St. Peter's. All Saints, 
er All Hallows church, is an handſome. edifice, with, a 


1 and a noble portico before it of eight lofty 
Ionic columns: on the balluſtrades is a ftatuę gt 
King Charles II. It ſtands near the centre of tho 
town, at the meeting of 1 ſpacious ſtreets. Tho 
market · place is large and ſquare; the aſlizechouſe 
is built, after the Corinthian order. RETRY! 

The river Nyne was by act parliament, {made 
navigable to chis town and the undertaking was 
completed Augult , 461% when thirtyreight 
barges, laden with coal and other r goods, came. to 
the wharf at the ſouth brid ——  FeJoicing. 
Over the river are two.handfc $, Walled in; 
and on the weſt ſide arg the — nme 
Hes) upon an eminence. % . 

Among the many publig buildings in this down. 
one claims particular notice ; the George Ing, at 
the corner of the Highrſtreet, has more the look 
of a palace than an ing. It coſt above two thou- 
Land — building, and as ſoon as it was finiſh- 

ed, it is ſaid, the oyner: John Dryden, Wed cp 
rouſly and charitabiy wm it to, t 8 
. el 419 

22 N ig umber, of jo Jockies reſort bere to purchelb 

Tarts, land, indeed Northampton is 

— — — of all the horſe markets and 

ore; fairs ee, L 1 had formerly a nunnery 

In the; neighbo _— adowsg-and. within half a 

mile of the town, ing Edward I. erected one of 

the oy fag of 5 5 75 a whoſe 
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corpſe was reſted there; in its way 'to Weſtminſter. 


HFereabouts many Roman coins have been dug up. 


Near Northampten is the ancient royal houſe of 


Heimeby, formerly in great eſteem, and b 


ſituation” is eapable of being made a royal palace, 
the whole eſtute was purchaſed by the late Ducheſs 
of Marlborough, and is at preſent in the poſſtMon 
of a farmer, part of the out-houſes are pulled down, 
and the remaining part eotiverted: into derne ſta+ 
bs . [107 3008 
A little weſt of Wotiampron, in che ith of 
Newbettle; was a | fortification” called 
Reinfboreugh. Of nch the following aceoufit 
is taken from a manuſcfij t in Ahimbole's Muſæum: 
ens the tounſhip of Charlton, and in the pa- 
ri of Newbottle in r there is * 
the top of a little hill, Which has A proſpect 
about it; a camp with a double bolt benden "The, 


deen wbuld-land;)orwood-land:-- The innes 


ground upon it, hien 18d baren Foil; hach, as it 
; forvifcouricn 4s more than d quarter of '# mile about, 


the outward half at leaſt, This camp and Hill is 
commonly called Rainſborowugh/hilt; yet ſome gen- 

tlemen in the neighbourhood would have it Daines2 
borough! hill, as if it had been à camp of the 


Danes; but we are not to take notice of chat, 
only what Rain ſigmifies either in the Saxon or 


Britiſnh ee f „ or. the Dan ùnt. eh 3! 
% Within! the menoty-6f man, the 1466 within 
the inward fortification, together with 17 inward 


fovtification itfelf, hath bern ple by /ſe- 
——— each Having his Is oe: hirn. 
And & een perſen af *Charkon; anti Mat 


middle part bee him, did not only ugh op 

middle part, but levelled the — 858 io 
far as his ſhare went. In digging down” the ſkid 
apartment, or allotment, there were diſcovered ſe- 
veraÞtron pots, glaſſes, aſhes. And the —— 
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hood of Charlton ſay it was an apothecary's ſhop. 
Whether this was a camp belonging to the Britains, 
who encamped themſelves when the Romans in- 
vaded them within woods, or of the Saxons or 
Danes, is not poſitively aſſerted.“ 

The great road to Hornby in Lancaſhire, enters 
this county at 

Wellingborough, ſixty-nine miles and a half from 
London. It ſtands on the weſt ſide of the river 
Nen. According to ſome it had its name from the 
many wells and ſprings in and about the town, 
ſome of which are medicinal; other antiquaries 
think it was firſt called /edlingborough. Queen Mary, 
wife to King Charles I. lay many weeks in this' 
town, to drink the waters. This town was firſt 
deſtroyed by the Danes, and it has ſince been con- 
ſumed by a dreadful fire, which happened here in 
July, 1738. It began at a dyer's houſe in the 
rown, about two in the afternoon, and in the ſpace 
of ſix hours conſumed near two hundred and twenty 
houſes, beſides out-houſes, barns, ſtables, &c. 
amounting in the whole to upwards of eight 
hundred, moſtly in the ſouth and eaſt parts of 
the town. It has ſince been rebuilt in a more beau- 
tiful manner, is populous, and carries on a great 
trade in corn; here is alſo a very conſiderable lace 
manufactory. 

King John made this a market town, at the peti- 
tion of the monks of Crowland, who were then poſ- 
ſeſſed of the manor. The buildings are of a kind 
of red ſtone, and their foundation is chiefly on a 
red ſtone rock. 

Kettering, ſeventy-ſeven miles from London, is 
pleaſantly ſituate on a riſing ground, by a river 
that runs into the Nen. This town is handſome 
and populous, and employs a great number of hands 
in the manufacture of ſerges, ſhalloons, and tam- 
mies. I his woollen trade was introduced here by 

G one 
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one Mr, Jordan. Here is a ſeflions-houſe for the 
county, a church, a ſmall hoſpital, and a charity- 
ſchool] for twenty girls, who are taught, clothed and 
maintained, chiefly by contributions, and partly by 
what they earn in ſpinning of Jerſies. 
Near this town, on the left, is 
| Rothwell, or Rowell, a pretty good market town, 
with a noted horſe-fair. This town is called Rod- 
well, in Domeſday-back. Here is a fine market- 
houſe, a ſquare building of Afſhler-ſtone, adorned 
with the arms of moſt of the principal gentry of the 
county. This building was contrived and carried on 
by Sir Lewis Treſham. Here was formerly a nunnery. 
At Oxendon, near Kettering, is a remarkable ec- 
cho that will repeat twelve or thirteen ſyllables very 
diſtinct, and is formed by the ſquare tower of the 
church. | 
Rockingham, eighty-ſeven miles from London, is 
ſituate on the river Welland, and had a caſtle built 
by William the Conquer, which formerly belonged 
to the Earls of Albermarle. It ſtood upon a; Fill 
in a part called Rockingham foreſt, which, in the 
time of the ancient Britons, extended almoſt from 
the Welland to the Nen, and was famous formerly 
for iron works. Great quantities of S/ags, i. e. the 
refuſe of the iron ore 1s met with in the adjacent 
fields. It extended, according to a ſurvey taken in 
1641, near fourteen miles in Jength, from the weſt 
endof Middleton's woods to the town of Wonsford, 
and five miles in breadth from Brigſtock to the 
Welland ; but is now diſmembered into ſeveral 
ſmall parcels, by the interpoſition of fields and 
towns, and divided into three bailiwicks. In ſe- 
veral of its woods great quantities of charcoal are 


made of the tops of trees, of which many waggon 


loads are ſent every year to Peterborough. I here 
is a ſpacious plain in it called Rockinghamfhire, 
which is common to the tour towns of Collingham, 

Rockingham, 


. 
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Rockingham, Corby and Gretton. King William 
Rufus, called the council here of the great men 
of the kingdom. In the town is a charity- ſchool for 
twelve boys. 

Returning again to the weſtern part of the coun- 
ty, we meet with 

Higham Ferrers, ſeventy-one miles and an half 
from London. It is an ancient borough and cor- 
poration, ſituate on the eaſt ſide of the river Nen, 
and is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſeven alder- 
men, and thirteen capital burgeſſes and commonal- 

It took its latter name from the family of Fer- 
rers, who had formerly a caſtle here, which ſtood 
near the church; and the former appellation from 
its being ſituate on a riſing ground. Henry Chiche- 
ly, Archbiſhop ef Canterbury, a native of this place, 
founded a beautiful college here, for ſecular clerks 


- and pebendaries, as likewiſe an hoſpital for the 


poor, The town is ſmall, but clean, dry, pleaſant 
and healthful, and has a handſome church with a 
lofty ſpire. | : 

Near this town is Cheſter, where was formerly a 
Roman camp of near twenty acres, incloſed with a 
ſtrong wall; in the area of which have been found 


many coins, pavements, and other antiquities, 


Higher up is 

7 hrapſton, commonly called Thorpſton, ſeventy- 
five miles from London. This town is moſt plea- 
ſantly ſituate in a valley on the river Nen, over 
which it has a fine bridge. The ſituation both for 


air, water and ſoil, is ſo extremely deſirable and 


pleaſant, that a better retreat for thoſe who chuſe a 
country life, can ſcarce be found, Irs river having 
been made navigable by a& of parliament, boats 
came up to it for the firſt time in November, 1737, 
to the no ſmall joy and convenience of the inhabi« 
tants of the town. 

North 
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North of Thrapſton, is | | 
Oundle, eighty-one miles from London. The 
name is a contraction for Aroundale, and it is almoſt 
ſurrounded: by the river Nen, over which it has 
two handſome bridges. The town is but ſmall, 
et it is uniformly built, with a neat church, a free- 
{chool, and an alms-houſe, founded by Sir William 
Laxton, Lord Mayor of London, and ſupported 
by the Grocers Company in London. The north 
bridge is particularly remarked by travellers for its 
number of. arches, and the cauſey leading to it. 
This town is alſo noted for a well that ſometimes 
makes a drumming noiſe, which the country peo- 

Ple think preſages a war or ſome great calamity, 
- Potberinghay Caſtle, about three miles from Oun- 
dle, on a branch of the river Nen; is noted for being 
the place where King Richard III. was born, and 
for the impriſonment and decollation of Mary 
Queen of Scots. It ſeems to have been very ſtrong, 
and had a high mount or keep, ſurrounded with a 
qeep ditch, but it is for the moſt part demoliſh- 
ed, and the materials carried off. Some ſay it was 
deſtroyed by order of King James 1. in revenge for 
his mother's ſufferings. It was formerly the ſeat of 
Edmund Langley, Duke of York, whoſe body was 
buried in the collegiate church here; a very fine 
building, founded - by Edward Duke of York in 
1415, wherein were magnificent monuments for 
himſelf and his nephew, Richard Duke of Vork; 
of whom the former was killed at the battle of 
Agincourt, and the latter at Wakefield. The chan- 
ce] were they were buried was deſtroyed at the ſup- 
preſſion z3 but the monuments were reſtored by 
Queen Elizabeth. The church windows are filled 
with handſome painted glaſs, ſaved by a ſum of 
money to the ſoldiery in the civil war. The figures 
repreſented are St. Denys, St. Guthlac, Archbiſhop 

Scrope, &c. 5 

From 
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From Stilton in Huntingdonſhire, the great road 
to Lincoln and Scarborough, runs through Yoxley,- 
and enters this county at qs 
Peterborough, eighty-two miles from London, 
This is a city of great antiquity, but it is the leaſt 
and the pooreſt biſhoprick in the kingdom. It 
takes its name from a monaſtery begun here by a 
Penda and finiſhed by Wulpher, two Kings of the i 


Mercians, about the year 655, To this monaſtery \ 
the abbot of Croyland and his monks fled for pro- 
tection in 870, but they were overtaken and mur- 5 


dered in a court called the Monks Church- yard, 
becauſe they were all three buried there. Soon | 
after this the Danes deſtroyed both monaſtery and 
monks, ſo that it lay deſtitute for aboye,an hun- | 
.. fdred years, Then Ethelwald, Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, rebuilt it, and reſtored the monks, who 4ived : 
very ſumptuouſly, with a mitred abbot at their " 
head, till the diſſolution, when Henry VIII. con- | 
verted the abbey into a biſhop ſee. 1.951 34 ; 
This city, though ſmall, is far from contempti- ; 
ble; the ſtreets are fair and well built; and the in- . 
habitants, carry on a conſiderable trade, . eſpecially 
in the woollen manufacture, either of cloth or f 
ſtocking. The river Nen is navigable to it by 
barges, ſo that they import coal, corn, &c. and ex- 
port great quantities of malt, &c. yu 
The chief ſtructure in, and indeed the glory of, 
Peterborough, is its cathedral, a moſt noble Gothic 
fabric, ſaid to be above a thouſand years old, tho? | 
it ſeems: to be of a more modern date. It was 4 
much defaced in the civil wars, when the religious F 
bigots deprived it of many conſiderable ornaments. "= 
Its length fram eaſt to weſt is an hundred and fixty a 
yards, in breadth fifty- two, and height of the higheſt | 
ſpire ſixty-two yards and a foot. The weſt front is p 
(99: beautiful, and the moſt ſtately of any in Lo 
England, being ſupported by three of the talleſt IF 
arches 
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arches that are to be ſeen, and columns curiouſly 
adorned. The windows of the cloiſters are finely” 
' ſtained with ſcripture hiſtory, with the figure of its 
| founder, and the ſucceſſion of its abbots. 

There are many good monuments in this cathe- 
dral, but the moſt noted is that of Queen Cathe- 
rine, who was divorced from Henry VIII. This 
is not extraordinary magnificent, but far from 
mean. Mary Queen of Scots was likewiſe buried 
here ; whoſe y is ſaid by ſome to have been 
removed to King Henry the Seventh's chapel, 
Weſtminſter abbey, and a monument erected over 
it, by order of her ſon, King James I. while others 
as ſtrongly affirm, that her corpſe ſtill remains in 
this cathedral. 

At the weſt end is the figure of old Scarlet, for- 
merly ſexton of this church. The preſent paint- 
ing is from one ſtill more ancient, deſtroyed by 
time and damps, the fragments of which are ſtill 

| to be ſeen : this is a whole length furniſhed with 
—_— ' the. inſignia of the office, ſuch as the mattock, 
1 1 —— &c. He buried the above named two 


ueens, one years after the other. Under the 
picture are the following lines: 


Fou ſee old Scarlet's picture ſtand on hie, 

But under your feet there doth his body lie; 

His grave-ſtone doth his age and death- time ſnewe, 

His office by his tokens you may know. 

Second to none for ſtrength and ſturdye limm, 

A ſcare-babe, mighty voice, with viſage grim 

He had interr*d two Queens within this place, 

And this townes houſe holders in his live's ſpace, - 

Twice over; but at length his own turne came, 

What he for others did, for him the fame | 
Was done: no doubt his ſoul doth live for aye 

In heaven; though here his body's clad in * 
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On a ſquare ſtone below, 


July 2, 1594, 
. 
ZEtatis 98. 


The chapel here, called St. Mary's, is a very 
curious building, though now no longer in uſe. 
The choir has been often repaired and beautified, 
and is now very fine; but the moſt curious part of 
the ſtructure, is the weſt end or great gate, which 
is admired by the curious, for a prodigy of beauty 
and variety. This church, when a monaſtery, was 
remarkable for its great revenues. | 

This city was incorporated by King Henry VIII. 
in the year 1541. Its peculiar juriſdiction extends 
over thirty-two towns and hamlets, in all which 
places the civil magiſtrates appointed by the Royal 
commiſſion, are veſted with the ſame power as 
judges of aſſize, and hold in this city their quarterly 
ſeſſions of oyer and terminer, &c. The corpora- 
tion is veſted in a mayor, aldermen, recorder, &c. 
and it ſends two members to parliament. 

Here are two charity ſchools, one founded and 
endowed by Mr. Thomas Deacon of this city for 
twenty boys; who after being taught to read and 
write, are put out apprentices; and another for 


teaching forty poor children to ſpin and read, the 


charge of whoſe education 1s chiefly defrayed by 
their own labour. | 
Near Peterborough, is a little village called 
Caſtor, the ancient Durobrive of the Romans, and 
the Dormanceſter of the Saxons, though Dornford 
retains ſomewhat of the old name, where the Har-. 
man- ſtreet croſſed the river by a bridge of braſs, 

according to the vulgar. At Cheſterton is a lar 
tract of ground, called the Caſtle Field, with a 
ditch and rampart round it. The Roman road runs 
Tet directly 
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directly through it, and till retains its high ridge. 
Beyond the river it extends for ſome ſpace upon the 
meadow along the bank, then forms an angle, and 
proceeds full north. Caſtor is above half a mile 
from it, upon the hill. A part of the foundation of 
the wall of the old Roman camp is ſtill viſible in 
the ſtreet to the north-weſt corner of the church, 
under the wall of the houſe where the miniſter lives. 
It may be known by the great ſtrength of the mor- 
tar, built of the white ſlab ſtone of the country. 
Underneath this lay the city; for below the church- 
yard the ground is full of foundations and moſaics. 

There is a piece of old Roman pavement in the 
cellar of the Boot alehouſe, as there are many alſo 
in other places, and in a garden an intire one. 


Great numbers of Roman coins have been diſcover- © 


ed, eſpecially in that part of a field betwixt the 
town and the river, called Berryſted-place, where 
they have been turned up in ſuch vaſt quantities, 
that a man would really think, to uſe Mr. Camden's 
expreſſion, they were ſown there, In the higher 


part of the field, likewiſe called Mill-field, pave- 


ments and coins have been ploughed up, and there 


is a tract which runs quite through this field; it 
is called Lady Conyburrow's way, a corruption made 
by the country people for Lady Kyneburga : this is 


anly an old pavement, and the road laid with a 
deep bed of gravel; this cauſing it to be nearly 


barren, makes the ſuperſtitious vulgar believe it to 
have b-en curſed by the above lady, who relate 
the following traditionary ſtory, of its having been 
called after her name. viz. | 
Lady Kineburga having had her honour at- 
tempted, fled from the ruffian through thoſe fields; 
and that the path ſhe rook was thus miraculouſly 
marked out, as a trophy of her purity and inno- 
cence, to be ſeen - in future ages, and be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Kineburga's way. How- 
ever, 
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ever, it is certain, that this lady was greatly eſteem- 
ed for her chaſtity and extraordinary ſanctity. And 
it is probable, ſays Morton, that the people, obſerv- 
ing the remains of a ſtreet, or cauſey, in the field, 


the memory of the famous ſaint being freſh in their 
minds, and that of the Roman city quite loſt, they 


attributed that to the former which belonged to the 
latter.” | 

The above lady built a religious houſe, which 
ſtood eaſt of the church, and ſome part of it till 
remains. This meadow 1s now called Norman Gate 


inſtead of Dorman Gate Field ; and the Roman 


coins found here are called Dorman pence; from 
Caer Dorm, or Dormcaeſter, the ancient name of the 
City that was built here. 

Pars of the church is an antique building, but 
new modelled. Upon a ſtone over the choir door 
is a curious inſcription, importing, that the church 
was conſecrated on the 17th of April, 1114. The 
ſteeple ſtands in. the middle of the church. The 
tower is a fine piece of ancient architecture, with 
ſemi-circular arches: The ſquare well by the porch 
is Roman, ſurrounded with hewn ſtone; and though 
it ſtands on a hill, the water is very high, At the 
eaſt end of the church is a very old croſs. 4 

A little higher up the river, near Wonsford- 
bridge, a gold coin was found, which was in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of Mr. Maurice Johnſon, an eminent coun- 


ſellor. 

The whole town of Caſtor takes in three ſquares 
of full three hundred feet each; two of which are 
allotted to the caſtle ; the third is an area lying to the 
eaſt before it. From under the caſtle walls, almoſt 
quite round, riſe many quick ſprings ; but of theſe 
the Syfor ſpring is the moſt noted, having now 
four fluxes of water, from between the joints of 
great ſtones, laid flat like a wall, and joined toge- 
ther with lead, probably by the Romans, being un- 
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der their wall. It is very pleaſantly over-ſhaded by 


trees. Its name is Saxon, which ſignifies pure, 


which appellation it well deſerves. © The Roman 
way is ſtill to be ſeen, and is now called the Forty- 
foot-way, paſling from Gunworth Ferry and Peter- 
borough to Stamford. This, as the antiquaries are 
of opinion, was the great road into the north, which 
is ſince turned from Stilton in Huntingdonſhire, to 
Wandſworth or Wandsford, where is a very uo 
bridge over the river Nyne ; which, coming down 
from Northampton, as we have obſerved already, 
paſſed thence by Peterborough, and ſo into the Fen 
country. But we are of opinion, neither this nor 
Wandsford was the ancient northern road uſed by 
the Romans; for it is evident, that the great Ro- 
man cauſeway is ſtill ſeen on the left-hand of that 
road, and paſſing the Nyne at a place called Water- 
Newton, went directly to Statnford, and paſſed the 
Welland, juſt above that town, but not in the place 
where the bridge ſtands now; and this Roman way 
is ſtill to be ſeen, both on the ſouth and north ſide 
of the Welland, ſtretching itſelf on to Brig Caſ- 
terton, a little town upon the river Guaſh, about 
two miles beyond Stamford ; which was, as all wri- 
ters agree, another Roman ſtation, and was called 
Guaſennz by the antients, from whence the river 


is ſuppoſed alſo to take its name; whence it went 


on to Ponton, another very conſiderable colony, 
and ſo to Newark, where it croſſed the Foſſe. 
Hence the road goes by Stretton ; then leaves, a 


little on the left-hand, Coltfworth, highly memora- 


ble for being the birth-place of the great philoſo- 
er Sir Iſaac Newton. 

This Forty-foot way then muſt be a croſs road 
from Caſtor, and by that from the Fen country, fo 
leading into the great highway at Stamford: as like- 
wiſe another croſs road went out of the ſaid great 
road at Ponton, a -village of great antiquity near 

Grantham, 
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Grantham, to the town of Ancaſter, where a Roman 


cohort was ſtationed, and thence joined the Foſſe 


in at Lincoln. 

Near this village of Caſtor, at a place called Mil- 
ton, lives Earl Fitzwilliam. The late Earl ſome 

ears ago built a fine ſtone bridge over the river 

yne, near Gunworth, where formerly was a 
ferry. | 

As we paſs by Burghley park wall, on the great 
road, we fee on the weſt fide, not above a mile 
from it, another houſe built by the ſame Lord 
Burghley, and which might paſs for a very noble 
fear, were not Burghley by.“ This is called Wa- 
thop, and ſtands on the great Roman way, men- 
tioned above : this is the houſe of which the old 
Earl is reported to have ſaid, he built it to © re- 
move to, and to be out of the duſt while Burghley- 
houſe was ſweeping.” 

Near Peterborough, at Thorp the ſeat of Sir 
Francis St. John, a moſaic pavement was diſcover- 
ed in the year 1720. This is ſuppoſed to have been 
a villa of ſome Roman of diſtinction. In the gar- 
den are ſome fine antique marble ſtatues, which 
ſuffer more from the weather than from age. In 
the middle is a Livia of a colloſſan proportion : 
in the four quarters, Diana, Amphitrion, an Ora- 


tor and a Gladiator: upon the terraſs, an admirable 


Hercules killing the Hydra, In the court, two 
equeſtrian figures in copper, King Henry IV. of 
France and Don John of Auſtria. Over moſt of 
the doors of the houſe are placed buſtos of Baſſia- 
nus, Caracalla, and others. The antiquities were 
of the Arundel collection. 8 

Other places of note in this county, which re- 
main to be obſerved, are 


® Vide page 316, Vol, III. 


Brackley, 
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Bracklev, ſixty- four miles from London, Its 
name ſignifies a place full of brake or fern, accord- 
ing to Camden. It is ſituated near the head of the 
Gule, on the borders of Oxfordſhire, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the third borough erected in England. 
It was formerly a famous ſtaple for wool, by the 
removal of which it — It is a corporate 
town, governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and 
twenty. ſix burgeſſes. Here are two par ſh churches, 
it formerly had a college, which is now converted 
into a free grammar ſchool, 

Bougbton or Buckton Church, which ſtands about 
three miles and a half of the town of Northampton, 
is a venerable and pictureſque ruin, which has 
eſcaped the notice of ſeveral who have written the 
hiſtory of this county. It was dedicated to Sr, 
John the Baptiſt, Great part is now fallen to de- 
cay, the tower and ſpire is ſtill remaining. In the 
church-yard is the following epitaph : 


* Time was I ſtood where thou doſt now, 
And view'd the dead, as thou doſt me, 
E're long thou'lt lie as low as I, 
And others ſtand and look on theę.“ 


Boughton, the noble ſeat of the late Duke of 
Montague, 1s worthy the traveller's notice. The 
houſe is handſome, but the ſituation not the moſt 
eligible in this county. It was erected by the firſt 
Duke of Montague, ſomewhat after the model of 
the palace at Verſailles; the treble wings project- 
ing, and expanded, forming a cone, or ſpace, 
wider and wider, in proper ſtades, anſwering to the 


wings, the body of the houſe cloſing the whole 


View, 
The hall is a very noble room; on the cieling is 
a convocation of the gods, admirably painted, as 
are many ſuits of rooms, ſtair-caſes, galleries, &c. 
beſides 
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beſides a great number of portraits and other ca- 
pital pictures. The gardens contain ninety acres, 
adorned with ſtatues, flower- pots, urns, of marble 
and metal, many' large baſons with variety of foun- 
tains playing, aviaries, reſervoirs, fiſh-ponds, canals, 
wilderneſſes, terraces, &c. The caſcade is very 
fine, and a river running the whole length of the 
gardens, 1s diverſified moſt agrecably to complete 
its beauty. . 

The park is walled round with brick, finely 
planted with trees, and in excellent order; the whole 
forming a delightful retreat. 

At Geddington, about a. mile from Boughton, 
| ſands another of the ſtone croſſes, erected by King 
Edward I. in memory of his Queen Eleanor. 

There is alſo a ſtone croſs at Willoughby, one ſtone 
is five yards long. It had like to have fell a victim 
to the fanatical rage of the parliament's ſoldiers, 
who had tied ropes about it to pull it down, had 
not the vicar harangued them on 1ts innocence, and 
quenched their fiery zeal with the more potent ar- 
gument of ſtrong beer. 

At Coſſington, near the river Wreke, is a vaſt 
barrow, three hundred and fifty feet long, an hun- 
dred and twenty broad, forty high or near it, very 
handſomely worked up on the ſides, and very ſteep. 
It is called Shipley-hill, from a great captain of that 
name; who is ſaid to have been buried here. On 
the top are ſeveral oblong double trenches cut in 
the turf, where lads and laſſes of the adjacent villages 
meet on Eaſter Monday, to recreate themſelves with 
cakes and ale. 

At Eadborough, 1s a ſtrong Roman camp eight 
hundred feer long. It commands a delightful pro- 
ſpe. Near it is a petrifying ſpring. 

Near Goldſborough, between the ſprings of the 
Avon and Nen, was a Roman camp, which ſitua- 

tion 
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tion was the more remarkable, as it was the only 
paſs between the north and ſouth parts of England, 
not intercepted by any river. The camp was ſe- 
cured only by a fingle intrenchment, but that very 
broad and deep. ; 

' Newport, on the borders of Staffordſhire, is a 
little market town, where is one of the nobleſt 
foundations for a ſchool in the whole kingdom, en- 
dowed by Mr. Adams, a Haberdaſher of London, 
to the value of ſeven thouſand pounds. The ſchool 


is ſeventy feet long, twenty-two wide, and the ſame 


in height, a library, an houſe for both the maſter 
and uſher, forty pounds a year to the Grſt, and 
twenty to the other, and a garden to each houſe of 
an acre, and two acres for the boys to play in. 
near it he has likewiſe built an alms-houſe, and 
gave five hundred and fifty pounds towards build- 
ing the town-hoale. Over the ſchool door ts this 
diſtich: | | 


Seripſiſti hæredem patriam, tibi que dedit ortum: 
Scriberis ergo tuæ jure patriæ. 
| That is, | 
Thy country is thy heir; and therefore we 
Juſtly efteem thy country's parent thee, 


Near it is Drayton, fourteen” miles from North- _ 
ampton, an old venerable ſtructure, belonging to 
the Earl of Peterborough. The front is exceed - 
ingly regular, with two wings on each (ide, from 
the ſummit of each wing riſes' a kind of tower, 
capped with a ſpire, and environed with battle- 
ments, The lawn before the houſe is ſpacious ; 
the gardens extenſive and well laid out. 


ere 
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HIS is the leaſt of all the counties in England, 

and before the Conqueſt is ſaid to have been 

part of Northamptonſhire ; as it is no where found 

to be named as a diſtin county, for a long time 
after the coming in of the Normans. 


Its form is nearly circular, encompaſſed on the 


eaſt and ſouth with Lincolnſhire and Northampton- 
ſhire, with Leiceſterſhire on the ſouth and weſt, and 
with-part of Leiceſterſhire and Lincolnſhire on the 
north. 

According to Mr. Templeman's calculation, it is 
fifteen miles in length, ten in breadth, and its area 
an hundred and thirty-ſix ſquare miles, which others 
compute at an hundred and ten thouſand acres, and 
make it forty miles in circumference. In this com- 
paſs it contains about three thouſand three hundred 
houſes, two market towns, five hundreds, and forty- 
eight pariſhes, but more parks than any ſhire in 
England for its bigneſs. 

The air is ſweet and healthful, it being quite free 
from the fogs and miſts that riſe from ditches, 
moors and large rivers, there being but one ſtream 
in the whole county that deſerves the name of a 
river, and this is commonly called the Guaſh or 
Waſh, which croſſes the ſhire from eaſt to weſt, in 

the 
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the middle of it, though there are ſeveral brooks 
that run into it from moſt parts of the county, by 
which the inhabitants are ſupplied with water as 
wholeſome as the air, and with plenty of freſh. fiſh, 
and almoſt all the ſouth and eaſt parts in particular, 
have good ſupplies from the river Welland, which 
ſeparates it from Northamptonſhire and Leiceſter- 
ſhire. 
The ſoil is very fruitful both in corn and paſ- 
ture; which feeds many cattle, eſpecially ſheep, 
whoſe wool 1s obſerved to be more red than than in 
any other county, which colour is attributed to the 
redneſs peculiar to the foil. The vale of Cat- 
moſs in particular, where the town of Okenham 
ſtands, is not the leaſt inferior in fertility to the 
Vales of White-horſe and Belvoir, It alſo produces 
abundance of wood for firing. ap 
This county is included in the See of Peterbo- 
rough, and ſubject to the juriſdiction of the Arch- 
deacon of Northampton. It gives title of Duke to 
the family of Manners, but ſends no more members 
to parliament than the two knights of the ſhire, 
Rutland was never peſtered with monaſteries, 
reckoned as one of the greateſt happineſs this coun- 


ty has enjoyed. 


After haying croſſed the river Welland and Eye, 


in the road from Rockingham, we enter this county 
at Caldecot, about four miles from whence, is 
Uppingham, ninety-two miles from London. It 
is the ſecond town of the county, and the only re- 
maining one that has a market. The town is neat, 
compact and well built, and has a well frequented 
market for cattle, corn, &c. Mr. Camden is of opi- 
nion, that it owes its name to its ſituation on a 
riſing ground. Here is an hoſpital and a free- 


ſchool built by Mr. Johnſon, the miniſter of North _ 


Luffenham, in 1384; he 71» tounded the ſchool at 


Okcham. By a ſtatute of Henry VII. the * 
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of the weights and meaſures of this county, was 
appointed to be kept in this town. Its church is 
a rectory, of which the Biſhop of London is pa- 
tron, The Brand here is noted for horſe- races. 

Near this place is Lydington,. noted for an hoſpi- 
tal or alms-houſe, which was founded by Thomas 
Lord Burleigh, for a warden, twelve poor men and 
two poor women, which he called Jeſus's hoſpital. 
It was formerly a palace of the Biſhop of Lincoln, 
who had alſo a market here. 

Okeham, ninety-eight miles and a quarter from 
London, is the capital town of the county, it bein 
the ſhire town for the aſſizes, and for tranſacting al 
other public affairs. It is finely ſituated in the rich 
valley of Catmoſs. 

In the reign of King Richard IT. an hoſpital was 
founded here, by William Dalby, of Exton, for 
twelve poor men, and two chaplains, to pray for 
the good eſtate of the King and his Queen, and 
after their death for their fouls; and in like man- 
ner for the founder and his wife, whoſe daughter 
and heireſs was married to Roger Flore, or Flower, 
whoſe family had a ſeat and a freehold eſtate here 
of above an hundred acres of land. This hoſpital 
is ſtill in being, but extremely decayed and im- 
poveriſhed, and different from its firſt inſtitution. 

About the year 1584, Mr. Johnſon, miniſter of 
North Luffenham, by his charitable collections, 
and eſpecially by the help of concealed lands, which 
he begged of Queen Elizabeth, built and endowed 
an hoſpital here, called Chriſt's hoſpital, and a free 
ſchool. 

This town is particularly remarkable for an an- 
cient cuſtom ſtill kept up, viz. That the firſt time 
any peer of the realm comes through this town, he 
ſhall give an horſe- ſnoe to nail upon the caſtle gate, 
and if he retule, the bailiff of the manor has power 
to ſtop his coach, and take one off from one or 
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other of his horſes; but this is generally compound- 
ed for with money, and in proportion to the ſum 
given, a ſnoe is made bigger or leſs, with the do- 
nor's name, and the date of the gift ſtamped upon 
it, and then nailed to the caſtle hall gate. Some 
of them are gilt, and curiouſly wrought, and over 


the judge's ſeat, where he fits at the aſſizes, there 


is one of very curious workmanſhip, which 1s five 
feet and a half in length, and of a proportionable 
breadth. It is not doubted but this cuſtom is de- 
rived from the ancient Lords of the town of the 
Ferrers family, whoſe arms are three horlie-ſhoes, 
whole name imports ſmiths, or workers in iron, who 
are horſe-ſhoe makers. X 
In the year 1619, the famous dwarf, Jeffery 
Hudſon, was born here; he was ſcarce eighteen 
inches in height when he was a year old, though 
his father was luſty, as were all his other children. 
The dwarf being taken into the family of the late 
Duke of Buckingham, at Burleigh on the Hill, and 
the court being then on a progreſs there, he was 
ſerved up to table in a cold pye. Between the ſe- 
venth and thirtieth year of his age, he did not grow 
much, but a little after he ſhot up to three feet nine 
inches, the ſtatue which he remained in till his 
death. | 
After the marriage of King Charles I. with Hen- 
rietta Maria of France, he was preſented to that 
Queen, who kept him as her dwarf. When the 
civil war broke out, he was a captain of horſe in 
the King's ſervice, but going with the Queen into 
France, killed the brother of Lord Crofts in a 
combat on horſe-back, for which he was expelled 
the court; upon which he went to ſea, was taken 
by a Turkiſh pirate, and after having remained a 
ſlave many years in Barbary, was redeemed and 
came to England, where' he lived ſeveral years, 
upon penſions from the Duke of Buckingham 5 
other 
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other noblemen, but being a papiſt was taken up 
in 1678, for the popiſh plot, and put into the 
Gatehouſe, where he lay a conſiderable time, but 
was at laſt diſcharged, and died in 1682. 

The people of theſe parts uſed to go in pilgrimage 
toaſpringinthis pariſh, called Our Lady's Well, where 


' offerings were made to the Virgin Mary and St. Mi- 


chael the Archangel. All Saints church is à fine 
ſtructure, with a ſpire. A charity ſchool was 
opened here in 1711, for teaching twelve boys 
and as many girls, who are all clothed, and the lat- 
ter taught ro ſew, knit and ſpin. The aſſizes are 
held in the ſhire hall in the caſtle. 

Cotteſmore, in the hundred of Alſtow, is me- 
morable for the charity of the Lady Harrington, 
of Exton, who in 1616 purchaſed a rent- charge of 
an hundred pounds a year, to be iſſuing out ot this 
manor, and left it to be divided quarterly for ever, 
among the poor of ſeven pariſhes in this county. 

Market, or Marged Overton, in the ſame hundred, 
had the latter name from its ſituation on a hill. 
Mr. Camden ſuppoſes this to be the Marigidunum 
of Antoninus, which is the more probable, from 
the great quantity of Roman coins that have been 
found here, for the exact correſpondence from the 
diſtance of other ſtations, and from the Britiſh 
word Marge, i.e. limeſtone, with which the inhabi- 
tants?manure their graunds, 

This county, though ſmall, is famous for abun- 
dance of fine ſeats of gentlemen, and ſome of the 
firſt rank ; as, particularly, the Earls of Gainſbo- 
rough and Winchelſea. The laſt is an ancient ſeat 
erected by John Lord Harrington. There was a 
er in it for the parliament in the civil wars, 

ut on the army being too far off to ſupport it, as 
ſoon as the King's forces came, they quitted it after 
ſetting fire to the houſe and rich furniture. The 

ſtables only eſcaped. 
The 
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The late Far] of Nottingham, at a very great 
expence, rebuilt the ancient feat of Burghley on 
the Hill, near Okeham, and on the edge of the 
Vale of Catmoſs. This ſituation is as fine as moſt 
in England, and the houſe is worthy of the ſitua- 
tion. The houſe is noble, with curious paintings, 
a fine library, and delightful gardens, park, &c. 

At Lyndon, in this little county, are depoſited the 
remains of the learned Mr. William Whiſten, with 
the following memorial of him : 

Here lies the body of the Reverend Mr, Wil- 
liam Whiſton, M. A. ſome time profeſſor of the 
mathematics in the Univerſity of Cambridge ; who 
was born Dec. 9, 1657, and diced Aug. 22. 1752. in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. 

* Endued with an excellent genius, indefatiga- 
ble in labour and ſtudy, he became learned in divi- 
nity, antient hiſtory, chronology, philoſophy and 
mathematics. 

« Fertile in ſentiment, copious in language, ſkil- 
ful to convey inſtruction, he introduced the Neu- 
ronian philoſophy, then buried in the deep receſſes 
of geometry, into public knowledge ; and thereby 
diſplayed the wonderful works of God. 

NN ore deſirous todiſcover his will, he applied him- 
ſelf chiefly to the examination and ſtudy ot the holy 
ſcripture. Reſolved to practice it, he ſacrificed great 
worldly advantages, and greater expectations, that he 
might preſerve the teſtimony of a good conſcience. 

* Firmly perſuaded of the truth and importance 
of revealed religion, he exerted his utmoſt abilities 
to enforce the evidence, to explain the doctrine, 
and to promote the practice of chriſtianity ; wor- 
ſhipping, with the moſt profound ſubmiſſion and 
adoration, the ſupreme Majeſty of one God and 
Father of all, through the interceſſion and media- 
tion of our Lord Chriſt Jeſus, by the grace and in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit; and teſtitying the fin- 
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cerity of his profeſſion by the due obedience of an 
holy life. 

« Strictly tenacious of his integrity, equally fer- 
vent in piety and charity, ardent to promote the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind, zealous in 
the purſuit of truth, and practice of virtue, he per- 
ſevered with faith and patience, ſtedfaſt and un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, through many trials and much tribulation, 
to the end of his courſe, full of days, and ripe for 
paradiſe, in a firm aſſurance of a 2 reſurrec- 
tion to everlaſting life and happineſs. 

«© Remember, reader, whoever thou art, if thou 
canſt not attain to the meaſure of his learning and 
knowledge, that it is in thy power to equal him in 
piety, probity, holineſs, and other chriſtian graces, 
and that thou may'ſt thereby obtain, together with 
him, through the mercies of God, and merits of 
Chriſt. a place in the Kingdom of Glory,” 
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Comprebends the fix following Counties, viz. Cam- 
bridgeſhire, Buckinghamſhire, Bedfordſhire, 
Huntingdonſhire, Suffolk and Norfolk. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


FP bounded on the weſt. by Huntingdonſhire and 
Bedfordſhire ; on the ſouth by Hartfordſhire and 
Eſſex ; on the north by Lincolnſhire ;_ and on the 
eaſt by Norfolk and Suffolk. Mr. Templeman com- 
putes its extent as follows, forty miles in length, 
twenty-five in breadth, and an area of ſeven. hun- 
dred and eight ſquare miles. It lies in the dioceſe 
of Ely, and fends ſix members to parliament, viz. 
two for the ſhire, two for the Wan of Cam- 
bridge, and two for the town. | 
Its air and foil are very different, according to its 
different parts: the air is very good about Cam- 
bridge, and all the ſouth and eaſt parts; but damp 
and toggy, and therefore not ſo. wholeſome in the 
Ile of Ely, and other northern low watery tracts 
that are part of the great level of the fens, called 
Bedford Level, and often ſubject to inundations. 
The ſoil, however, in general is very fruitful, the 
dry barren parts being greatly improved in ſome 
places, and the rents greatly advanced. Its chief 
commodities are, excellent good corn, eſpecially 


barley, 
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barley, of which they make vaſt quantities of malt; 


cattle, butter, ſaffron, coleſeed, hemp, fiſh, and 
wild-fowl. The principal manufactures of this 
county are paper and baſkets. 

Its greateſt rivers are, 1. The Ouſe, which riſes 
in Northamptonſhire ; and, after having watered 
the counties of Buckinghamſhire and Bedfordſhire, 
runs through this from weſt to - caſt, dividing it 
into two parts, and is navigable from Cambridge to 
Lynn in Norfolk, when it falls into the ocean. 
2. The Cam, ſo called by the Britons, to denote its 
crooked courſe, which riſes in Hartfordſhire, and 
falls into the Ouſe at Streatham Meer, near Thet- 
ford. - 3d. The Welland, which comes out of Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and runs into the German ocean, 
through the Waſh. The others that deſerve any 
mention are, the Glene, the Witham, and the 
Granta: that called Morton's Lean, now Peterbo- 
rough river, embanked, is navigable from Wiſbich 
to that city. abs. N be! NO 2) 

The Fens in Camden's time, were divided into 
iſles, ditches and drains, the county being ſo ſitu- 
ated as to be the drain of thirteen ſeveral counties; 
for all the water from the middle of England, ex- 
cexpt what is diſcharged by the Thames and 
Trent, falls for moſt part into theſe Fens. In 
the ſummer they abounded with paſtures, but in the 
winter and wet ſeaſons, they were ſo overflowed, 
that they looked like a ſea; and their chief pro- 
duce, beſides fiſh and fowl, was ſedges and turt for 
firing, reeds for thatching, and willows and oſiers 
for baſkets. 2 1 

The greateſt level of the fens, called Bedford 
Level, conſiſts of about thirty thouſand acres of 
marſny ground, in the counties of Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Huntingdon, Northampꝛion and Lincoln, as 
well as this ſhire, and the Iſle of Ely. . 
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fens are bounded on all ſides except towards the ſea, 
with 2 lands, which encompats it almoſt in the 


form of. an horſe-ſhoe. They appear to have been 
formerly dry land, by the ruins of houſes, large 
trees, &c. and a {mith's forge was once diſcovered 


about ſixteen feet deep, with horſe-ſhoes, and all 
the tools belonging to it. Row, or when this, 
which was once reckoned a beautiful country, came 


to be ſo changed, hiſtory does not ſay; but it is 
ſuppoſed to have beeh owing to a violent breach or 
inundation of the ſea, or the effect of one or more 
earthquakes. The inhabitants of the towns in and 
about the fens, ſuffered ſo much from the ſtagnated 
waters in the ſummer, and were put to ſuch ſhifts 
in winter for proviſions, that ſeveral attempts were 
made to drain them from the time of Henry VI. 
and divers commiſſions of ſewers were granted for 
cleaning and opening the out falls of the water 
into the ſea, but without ſucceſs. In the reign of 
King Charles I. Francis Earl of Bedford, having 
d with the inhabitants to have ninety-five thou- 
ſand acres of land, proceeded in this undertaking 
to the expence of ten thouſand pounds himſelf and 
company ; but, it not being ſufficiently drained, 
the King himſelf undertook it for ſixty-nine thou- 
ſand acres more: by his death a ſtop was put to 
It, till William Duke of Bedford, in 1649, under- 
took it again for the former proportion of ninety- 
five thouſand acres, and for about the ſum of three 
hundred thouſand pounds more it was completed, 
ro the great advantage of the country, by makin 
its air better, and its commodities cheaper, hoop 
to the ruin of many of the ſharers, who had ex- 
pended more money than the whole ninety-five 
thouſand acres were worth. King Charles II. tak- 
ing into conſideration the great expence which had 
attended this work, as well as the vaſt importance 
of it, recommended the affair to his parliament, 
K who 
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who in the fifteenth of his reign, paſſed an act, en- 
titled, © An act for ſettling the drains of the great 
level of the Fen, called Bedford Level ;” by virtue 
of which the bounds whereof were ſettled, and a 
corporation eſtabliſhed for its government and pre- 
ſervation, conſiſting of a governor, fix bailiffs, 
twenty conſervators and commonalty, in whom by 
the ſaid act are inveſted ejghty-three thouſand acres, 

art of the ſaid ninety-five thouſand acres to be 
Feld of the manor of Eaſt Greenwich, in free and 
common ſoccage. Of the remaining twelve thou- 
ſand acres, ten thouſand were veſted in the King, 
who aſſigned the ſame to his brother, the Duke of 
York, and the two thouſand reſidue to the Earl of 
Portland. ne 

In theſe fens are ſeveral decoys, in which incre- 
dible quantities of wild fowl are taken during the 
ſeaſon ; there being no leſs than three thouſand cou- 
ple a week generally ſent up to London, from one 
ſingle decoy not far from Ely. 

Joining the road we left at Royſton in Herts, 
we enter this county at the ſouth-eaſt part of it, 
and proceed on to 

Caxton, forty-nine miles from London. It is a 
little market town between Royſton and Hunting- 
don ; it is noted for having produced two very ta- 
mous men, William de Caxton, the firſt Printer in 
England, who died in the year 1486, and the Hiſ- 
torian, Matthew Paris. 

The Roman way, called Ermine-ſtreet, paſſes 
from Arrington north-weſt, through Holm, into 
this town, and ſo on to Popworth, higher up in 
the ſame road. The three laſt mentioned places are 
villages only. 

There are ſeveral gentlemens ſeats hereabouts, 
but the chief 1s Wimple-hall, formerly built at a 
vaſt expence, by a late Earl of Radnor, It is at 


preſent 
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reſent in the poſſeſſion of the Earl of Hardwicke. 

hough an enormous expence has been laid out 
on this building, and the gardens, yet they can nei- 
ther boaſt of much taſte or beauty. | 

Great quantities of Saffron are in theſe 
parts, ſo that the market, which was formerly held at 
Saffron Walden in Eſſex, is now held at Linton, a 
ſmall market town in this county, about five miles 
diſtance. This town is of no other note, except that 
a Roman military way falls into the Ikenning here. 

The lands here are very much troubled with a 
bad weed, called melilot z whoſe ſeeds mixin 
among the corn in great quantities, gives the br 
a nauſeous taſte, very diſagreeable to ſtrangers, 
though the inhabitants who are uſed to it do not 
complain of it. 

Near this town js a noble ſeat of the Right Hon. 
Lord Montfort, called Hor/eheath-hall. The houſe 
ſtands on an eminence, fo as to command a proſpect 
to the oppoſite ſide of the county, which is up- 
wards of twenty miles. The building is lofty, and 
the apartments large; but the two ſtair- caſes on 
each ſide of the hall, occupy ſuch large ſpaces as 
to leſſen the number of rooms, which, from the 
outward grandeur of the building, any perſon 
would naturally expect; inſomuch that, on view- 
ing the inſide of the houſe, the ſpectator will be 
ſurprized to ſee the bulk of ſo large a front taken 
up by theſe ſtairs. 

The hall is very noble; it is thirty- five feet ſquare, 
and thirty feet high; the approach to this hall is 
by a noble flight of ſtone 2 the floor being 
elevated nine feet from the ground; ſo that the 
ſervants offices are below, on the level of the ground; 
but, beſides theſe, there are two wings of offices of 
a large extent ; ſo that the whole front is near five 
hundred feet in length : the park was not very large, 
but the late lord added more land to it; the roads 

| o 
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to this park from Linton, and through the park, 
are made very good, though it is in a very dirty 
country. 


b | ; G $443 
From Puckridge in,FHartfordſhire, the road leads 
to Lynn in Norfolk, paſſing through, 1 
. Cambricge and Ely, in this county, the firſt of 
which is fifty-one miles from London. This town 


is famous for its Univerſity, and has a privilege of 


# 7 


| ſending members to parliament, which Ely, though 


a city, has not. ili! 
Ihe name is derived from its ſituation on the 
banks of the river Cam, which forms ſeveral iſlands 
on the eſt ſide, and divides the town into two 
Parts, that are joined by a large ſtone bridge. It 
is ſo very ancient, that it was known in the time 
of the 595 and is frequently to be met with 
in the oldeſt hiſtories of Britain. It ſuffered much 
by the Danes, who kept a ſtrong garriſon here, till 
Edward the Elder took it in 921, to awe the rebel- 
lious monks of Ely. William the Conqueror erect- 
ed a caſtle here, which was ſtrong and ſtately, and 
had in it, beſides other ſpacious apartments, a moſt 
magnificent hall. This being neglected, and the ſtones 


and tiniber made uſe of for building the chapel of 


King's Hall, there is now only the gate-houſe re- 
maining, which is the priton, and an artificial;/high 
hill, on a ſteep aſcent, and level at top. 

After the death of William I. 1t was deſtroyed 
by fire and ſword by Roger de Montgomery, to bg 
revenged on. King William Rufus ; but Henry I. 


reſtored it, and granted it divers privileges, and in- 


corporated the town, In the barons wars, the out- 


laws, who had taken a refuge in the Iſle of Ely, fre- 


quently plundered it, till Henry III. ſecured it by a 
deep ditch, on the ealt fide of the town, which ſtill 


gocs by the name of the King's Ditch, Wat Tyler and 


Jack Straw, in their rebellion againſt King Richard 


II. entered the town, and burnt the Univerſity rg- 
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cords in the market- place. The Jews being en- 
couraged to come over by {King William I. and II. 
were very populous in this town, for ſeveral gene- 
rations. They inhabited all that part of it called 
the Jewry, and the round church is thought to have 
been the ſynagogue. | | 

The town 1s governed by a mayor, high ſteward, 
recorder and thirteen aldermen, twenty-four com- 
mon councilmen, and other officers. The mayor, 
at his entrance into his office on Michaelmas day, 
takes an oath to maintain the liberties, privileges 
and cuſtoms of the Univerſity. 

Having ſpoken thus much of the town in gene- 
ral, we ſhall now take notice of the Univerſity and 
the buildings. The Univerſity 1s ſaid to be very 
ancient, ſome tracing it down as far as the year 
536, when, it is ſaid, one Contaber, a Spaniard, 
founded it. However, to prove its antiquity, they 
produce a letter from Alcuinus, addreſſed ** To 
the Cambridge Scholars.” but we ſhall not enter 
the many liſts of diſputants, who idly engage about 
its firſt foundation, but proceed to the deſcription 
of the ſeveral colleges. 


The firſt public building we ſhall remark, is 


The SENATE-Hovus x. 

A very elegant and magnificent ſtructure; in 
length an hundred. feet, in breadth forty- three and 
thirty-three high, the galleries and wainſcot of Nor- 
way oak, beautifully carved; the gallery is ſup- 
ported by fluted pillars, and the cieling adorned 
with ſtucco work. In the middle of the north fide 
is a beauliful ſtatue of King George I. and on the 
ſouth ſide, oppoſite to it, is another ſtatue of Gloria, 
given to the Univerſity by Peter Burrel, Eſq. fellow- 
commoner of St. John's college, in the year 1758. 

The vice-chancellor's chair is at the weſt end, 
fronting the entrance, having ſome circular ſeats on 
the right and left-hand of it, for the heads, noble- 
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men and doctors; below them fits the regent, and 
at the eaſt non-regents : near the right-fide of the 
chancellor's chair is a robing room for the doctors, 
and on the left, a ſtair- caſe to aſcend the gallery, 
and at the eaſt end are two other ftair-caſes to aſcend 
the ſame gallery, which will contain eleven hundred 


The foundation of it was laid June 22, 1722. 
It is built with white Portland ſtone, adorned with 
pilaſters between the double rows of faſh windows; 
the chapiters whereof are curiouſly carved, and a 
ſtone balluſtrade ſupports the top of it; in the 
middle of the grand — towards the ſouth, is a 
magnificent door and pediment, ſupported by four 
fluted pillars, the chapiters — carved: at 
the eaſt end is another grand door and pediment, 
ſupported by the like number of fluted pillars, 
which is the uſual entrance at preſent, This is 
allowed by all goad judges to be one of the moſt 
elegant rooms in the kingdom. 


The UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Was firſt built by Rotheram Archbiſhop of 
York, who, with Touſtal Biſhop of Durham, fur- 
niſhed it with choice books; few whereof are at pre- 
ſent to be met with ; but it contained, nevertheleſs, 
about fourteen thouſand books, when his late Ma- 
jeſty King George I. was graciouſly pleaſed, in the 

ginning of his reign, to purchaſe the large and 
curious library of Dr, John Moor, Biſhop of Ely, 
who. died July 30, 1714, and as a mark of his 
Royal fayour, to beſtow it upon this Univerſity. 
There have ſince been great additions and altera- 
tions made in the library, for the better diſpoſition 
of the valuable royal preſent, which conſiſted of 
upwards of thirty thouſand volumes, and coſt the 
King ſeven thouſand guineas. X 

| The 
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The ſame beneficent King, not contented with 


having given this noble inſtance of his royal bounty 


to the Univerſity of Cambridge, in the year 1724, 
was graciouſly pleaſed to confer another mark of 
his favour upon them, and which extended to the 
Univerſity of Oxford, in creating a new eſtabliſn- 
ment in a moſt uſeful branch of learning, which 
was much wanted, and for which till that tume there 
had been no proviſion : this was, to appoint two 
perſons, not under the degree of maſter of arts, or 
batchelor of laws, ſkilled in modern hiſtory, and 
in the knowledge of modern languages, to be no- 
minated King's Profeſſors of Modern Hiſtory, one 
for the Univerſity of Cambridge, and the other for 
that of Oxford; who are obliged to read lectures in 
the public ſchools, at particular times; each of 
which profeſſors to have a ſtipend of four hundred 
pounds per annum ; out of which each profeſſor is 
obliged to maintain, with ſufficient ſallaries, two 
perſons at leaſt, well qualified to teach and inſtruct 
in writing and ſpeaking the ſaid languages, gratis, 
twenty ſcholars of each Univerlity, to be nomi- 
nated by the King, each of which 1s obliged to 
learn two, at leaſt, of the ſaid languages. 

The ſame excellent Prince was alfo pleaſed to ap- 
point twelve perſons, choſen out of each of the Uni- 
verſities, to be preachers in the royal chapel of 
Whitehall, at ſtated times, with handſome ſalaries ; 
and declared, That he would cauſe a particular re- 
gard to be had to the members of the two Uni- 
verſities, in the diſpoſitions of thofe benefices which 
fell into the royal gift. 

A very fine marble ſtatue, done by Ryſbrack, 
of the late Duke of Somerſet, who was. Chancellor 
of this Univerſity for above ſixty years was placed, 
in July 1756, in the ſenate-houſe at Cambridee, 
on the right-hand of the eaſt door, juſt before the 
pillars that ſupport the gallery at the end. Ir ex- 

hibits 
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hibits a noble figure of the Duke in the younger 
part of his life, raiſed on a ſquare pedeſtal, and 
dreſſed after Vandyke's manner, with the enſigns 
of the order of the Garter, leaning in an eaſy poſ- 
ture on his left arm, and holding out a roll in his 
right-hand. The whole piece has a very graceful 
and majeſtic look, is extremely well executed, and 
does honour to the ingenious artiſt. It was a pre- 
fent made to the Univerſity by the Duke's illuſtrious 
daughters, the Marchioneſs of Granby and Lady 
Guernſey, The following inſcription in capitals is 
ſet on the front of the pedeſtal : 


CG AR. O LO 
DVCI SOMEERSETENSI 
STRENVO IVRIS ACADEMICI DEFENSORI 
ACERRIMO LIBERTATIS PUBLICAE VIN- 
| DICI STATVAM 
LECTISSIMARVM MATRONARVM MVNVS 
I. L. PONENDAM DECREVIT 
ACADEMIA CANTABRIGIENSIS 
QUAM PRAESIDIO SVO MVNIVIT 
| AVXIT MVNIFICENTIA 
PER ANNOS PLVS SEXAGINTA 
CANCELLARIVS. 


| Thy 7s, 

To Charles Duke of Somerſet, a ſtrenvous defender 
of the rights of the Univerſity, a zealous aſſertor 
of public liberty, this ſtatue, the gitt of two 
moſt excellent matrons, was willingly and de- 

ſervedly placed by the decree of the Univerſity, 
which he, Chancellor of it above fifty years, 
defended by his power, augmented by his mu- 
nificence. | 


On 
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On the Reverſe : 


HANC STATVAM. _. 
SYAE IN PARENTEM PIETATIS 
IN ACADEMIAM STUDII 
MONVMENTVM 
©  ORNATISSIMAE FAEMINAE 
FRANCISCA MARCHIONIS DE GRANBY 
CONIVX _ 
CHARLOTTA BARONIS DE GVERNSEY 
S. P. FACIENDAM CVRAVERVNT 
M.DCC.LVI. 


That is, 


| This ſtatue, a monument of filial duty to their pa- 

rent, of their affection for the Univerſity, the 
moſt accompliſhed ladies, Frances, wife of the 
Marquis of Granby, Charlotte, of Lord Guernſey, 
cauſed to be erected at their own expence, 1756. 


A fine ſtatue of Fame was preſented to the Uni- 
verſity, by Peter Burrel, Junior, Eſq. 

In the year 1765, his Grace the Duke of New- 

caſtle, Chancellor of the Univerſity, placed a fine 

ſtatue of King George II. in the Senate-houſe, 

oppoſite to that of his Royal Father King George 

I. as a monument of gratitude to his Royal Maſ- 


: ter, and of regard to the Univerſity. On the 
* front of the pedeſtal is the following inſcription: 


GEORGIO SECUNDO, 
_ Patrono ſuo, optime merenti, 
Temper Venerando; 
Quod volenti populo, 
Juſtiſſime humaniſſime, 
In pace & in bello 
Feliciter imperavit; 
L 
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Quod Academiam Cantabridgienſem 
Fovit, auxit, ornavit; 

Hanc ſtatuam 
Eternum, faxit Deus, Monumentum 
Grati animi in regem, 
Pietatis in patriam, 

Amoris in Academium, 
Suis Sumptibus, ponicuravit, 
THoMas HoLLEs, 

Dux de Newcaſtle 
Academiæ Cancellarius, 
A. D. 1766. 


That is, 


To George II. his ever reverend and truly deſerv- 
ing patron, who happily governed, molt juſtly, 
and moſt clemently, a willing people, in peace 
and in war; who cheriſhed, enriched, adorned, 
this Univerſity of Cambridge: this ſtatue was 
erected as a laſting monument of his gratitude to 
the beſt of maſters, of his piety to his country, 
and love to this Univerſity, at his own expence, 
by Thomas Holles, Duke of Newcaſtle, Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity, the year 1766. 


On the 29th of April 1755, his Grace the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, Chancellor of this Univerſity, at- 
tended by the heads and doctors, and almoſt all 
the members of the ſenate-houſe, proceeded from 
Clare-hall to the place intended for the erection of 
a new public library, and there his Grace, after a 
ſhort addreſs in Latin for ſucceſs to the undertak- 
ing, laid the firſt ftone, in the hollow part of which 
was placed a great number of gold and ſilver pieces 
of his late Majeſty's coin; and in another part 
of it, a copper: plate, with the following inſcrip- 
tion: 

Conſtantiæ 
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Conſtantiæ æternitatique ſacrum 
Latus hoc orientale Bibliothecæ publicæ 
Egregia Georgii Imi 
Britanniarum Regis 
Liberalitate lacupletatz 
Vetuſtate obſoletam inſtauravit 
Georgii IIdi Principis optimi 
Munificentia 

| Accedente 
No biliſſimorum virorum 
Thome Holles Ducis de Newcaſtle 
Academiz Cancellarii 


Philippi Comitis de Hardwick Anglize Cancellarii 


Academiz ſummi Seneſchalli 
Ac plurimorum Præſulum optimatum 
Aliorumque Academiæ fautorum 
Propenſa in rei literariz incrementum 
Splendoremque benignitate 
Lapideum hunc immobilem 
| Operis exordium 
_ * Ipfivs auſpiciis ſuſceptis 
Auctoritate, patrocinio, procuratione, 
Feliciter, Deo propitio, perficiendi, 


Circumſtante frequentiſſima Academicorum Corona: 


Prid. Kalend. Maii, M, pc, Lv. 
Sua manu ſolemniter poſuit 


Academiæ Cancellarius 


That ie, 


Sacred to conſtancy and eternity, This eaſt ſide 


of the public library, enriched by the ſingu- 
lar liberality of George I, King of Great Britain, 
when decayed with age, was rebuilt by the muni- 
ficence of the beſt of Princes George II. with the 


additional bounty of the moſt noble Thomas 


Holles, Duke of Newcaſtle, - Chancellor of the 
Univerſity, Philip Earl of Hardwicke, Lord 


High Chancellor of England, High- ſteward — 


* 
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the ſame, of ſeveral eminent prelates, and other 
patrons of the eee warmly affected to the 
increaſe and ſplendor of learning. This immove- 
able ſtone, the beginning of the work, under the 
ſaid auſpices, authority, patronage, and procura- 
tion A and, by God's help, to be hap- 
pily perfected, in preſence of a numerous aſſem- 
bly of the gentlemen of the Univerſity, the 
Chancellor thereof laid folemnly, with his own 
hand, on the laſt day of April, 1755. E 


failed, which put a ſtop to the completing of this | 
building. But in the year 1758, the Pniverſity 
having obtained a decree in Chancery for a ſum of | 


„ © © 6 for 


* 
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for erecting a Profeſſorſhip for Natural Philoſophy, 
with the proyiſion of an hundred and fifty pounds 
per annum, far the ſupport and maintenance of the 
{ame for ever. He likewiſe bequeathed to the ſaid 
Univerſity his collection of foſſils and other natural 
curioſities, and ſuch a part of his library moreover, 
ag was neceſſary to illuſtrate his ſaid collection. | 


1. PzTER-Hovst, 


The library is a handſome room, 


2. CLare-HaLL 
Was founded in the year 1340, by Richard Ba- 
dew, Chancellor of the Univerſity, and, in the 
year 


2?F? 
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year 1347, was rebuilt by Lady Elizabeth Burk, 
Counteſs of Clare, in Suffolk. He had before 
built an houſe called Univerſity-hall, wherein the 
ſcholars lived upon their own expence for 16 years, 
till it was accidentally deſtroyed by fire. The 
founder, finding the charge of rebuilding would 
exceed his abilities, had the kind aſſiſtance of the 
faid lady, through whoſe liberality it was not only 
rebuilt, but endowed for the maintainance of one 
maſter, ten fellows, and ten ſcholars, and ſhe gave 
it the name of Clare-hall. It has been lately new- 
built, all of free-ſtone, and is one of the neateſt 
and moſt uniform houſes in the Uniyerfity, and is 
delightfully fituated, the river Cam running thro? 
the garden, | 


3. PEMBROKE-HALL 


Was founded in the year 1343, by the Lady Mary 
St. Paul, Counteſs of Pembroke, third wife to 
Audomare de Valentia, Earl 'of Pembroke; who 
having been unhappily flain at a tilting on his wed- 
ding day, ſhe intirely ſequeſtered herſelf from all 
worldly delights, and, among other pious acts, 
built this college, which has been ſince much aug- 
mented by the benefactions of others. 

This lady, among other public and pious inſtitu- 
tons, founded Denny Abbey in this county, of the 
order of St. Clare, and filled it with an abbeſs and 
nuns; and kindly ordained that the fellows of her 
(then intended) college ſhould viſit thoſe nuns, and 
give them ghoſtly counſel when occaſion needed. 

The chapel, which is one of the moſt elegant and 
beſt proportioned in the Univerſity, was wholly 
built by Matthew Wrenn, D. D. Biſhop. of Ely, 
formerly of this houſe; who died at Ely-houſe, in 
Holborn, 1667, aged eighty-one, and his body 
(after it was embalmed) was depoſited with great 

| ſolemnity 
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ſolemnity in a ſtone coffin, in a vault at the eaſt end 
of it. He conſecrated it Sept. 21, 1665, being the 
feaſt day of St. Matthew, his name- ſake, and de- 
dicated it to the honour of Almighty God, A 
noble and laſting monument of the rare piety and 
munificence of this great and wile prelate, and in 
every point agreeable to his character! The build- 
ing was executed according to a plan deſigned by 
that great architect Sir Chriſtopher Wren, his bro- 
ther's ſon, who alſo drew the model of St. Paul's, 
London. Several of the maſters lie buried in it, 
but without any inſcription. 

The Library, which was the old chapel, is an 
elegant room, being well ſtocked with uſeful and 
choice books, which are as neatly ranged on hand- 
ſome claſſes. Over the door there remains a mural 
monument thus inſcribed, 


Siſte paulum (viator) ubi longum ſiſtere neceſſe erit. 
Hinc nempe properare tuſcias, 
Quocunque te properas. 


The hall is a ſpacious room, and is handſomely 
paved ; in it is often held a concert of muſic, the 
maſter having a good taſte thereof and much de- 
lighting therein. 

The maſter's lodge, which ſtands at the ſouth end 
of the hall, and is almoſt hid by the other buildings, 
hath ſeveral good apartments, ſome of which are 
ſtocked with muſical, and others with mathematical 
inſtruments; and in a ground room he had a print- 
ing preſs with the apparatus belonging thereto, 
wherein he printed his Aſtronomical Works. But 
the chief beauty of this lodge is, in my opinion, 
the gardens, and therein the water-works, which 
lupply a beautiful and large baſon in the middle of 
the garden, and wherein he often diverted himſelf in 

a machine 


9 «a * 
22 * 
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a machine of his own contrivance, to go with the 
foot as he rides therein; 

The fellows garden is a large ſpot of ground 
wherein is a bowling green; but what it is 
chiefly noted for, is a long and fine gravel walk; 
at the foot of a ſouth wall; which is counted one of 
the warmeſt winter walks in the Univerſity. 
There are beſides ſeveral other gardens, belong- 
ing to the apartments of particular fellows, in one 
of which is another ſmall and ſimple, yet well con- 
trived water-work, which is continually ſupplyiy 
a large cold bath with freſh water; the overplus o 
which runs through the ſecond court, and fo into 
the King's-ditch; 


4. ST. BenxzTs, of Coxpus-CiRIS TI CobLEOR, 


Was founded by the ſociety of friers of Corpus 
Chriſti, in the year 1344. This roſe out of two 
guilds or fraternities, one of Corpus Chriſti, and 
the other of the Bleſſed virgin, which, after a long 
emulation; being united into one body, by a joint 
intereſt built this college, which took its name from 
the adjoining church of St. Benedict. Theit greateſt 
modern benefactor was Dr. Matthew Parker, once 
Maſter of the College, and afterwards Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who, by his prudent management, 
recovered ſeveral rights ot the college; and, beſides 

two fellowſhips and five ſcholarſhips, gave a great 
number of excellent manuſcripts to their Library, 
which were moſtly collected out of the remains of 
the old abbey-libraries, colleges and cathedrals, and 
chiefly relate to the Hiſtory of England. | 
The chapel here is neat and well fitted up: it has 
a new elegant altar- piece of carved wainſcot, ſup- 
rted by two large pillars; in the middle is a pan- 
nel of crimſon velvet, in a gilt frame, the gift of 
Sir Jacob Aſtley, af Milton in Norfolk. : 
The 
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The manuſcript library here is noted all over 
Europe, and is kept with great care. 


5. TziniTY-HALL. 


J ' Dan -d 
; Was founded about the year 1353, by William 
Bateman, Biſhop of Norwich. It was built upon a 
place which once — to the monks of Ely, 
and was an houſe for ſtudents before the time of 
Biſhop Bateman, who, by exchange for the adyow- 
ſons of certain rectories, got it into his own poſſeſ- 
ſion. He was a great maſter of civil and canon 
law; whereupon the maſter, two fellows, and three 
ſcholars (the number appointed by him at the firſt 
foundation) were obliged to follow thoſe two ſtu- 
dies. It has been ſince much augmented by bene- 
factors, and the number of its members is propor- 
tionably increaſed. 

The chapel is very pretty, but ſmall ; the altar- 
piece finely painted; the preſentation of our 
Saviour; it was brought from abroad by Dean 
Chetwood, and preſented to this college. 

The hall is beautiful, with a fine wrought ciel- 
ing and muſic gallery, 


6. GoxeviL and Cavs Col LROE. 


In the year 1348; Edward Gonevil founded an 
hall, called after his name; upon the place where 
now.are the orchard- and tennis-court of Bennet- 
college. But within five years after it was removed 


to the place where it now ſtands, by Biſhop Bate- 
man, aa of Trinity-hall. In the year 1557, 


John Caius, Doctor of Phyſic, improved this hall 


into a new college, ſince chiefly called by his name; 
and it has of late years received conſiderable em- 
belliſhments, &c, 6 

M Before 
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Before his death he gave orders for making his 
ſepulchre, under the altar of the Virgin. Mary, on 
the north ſide of the chapel : his monument, when 
the chapel was rebuilt ſome time fince, and made 
longer, was raiſed from the floor, and placed in the 
wall, as it now ftands : his body, it was ſaid was 
found whole and perfect, and the beard very long, 
though it had been buried near an hundred and fifty 

ears. 2 
y The tomb reſembles a canopy, ſupported by three' 
pillars of veined marble, with this excellent though 
ſhort, epitaph, iT 


Fur Carvs 
_VivitrPosTrFuntra VireTuS 
ETATIS Suz LXIII. Obit XXIX Juli. 

Anno Dn1 1573. Het 
I was Caius. po * | 
Virtue our death ſurvives. 


The chapel is not large, but ' neat and beautiful, 
and was rebuilt above fifty years ſince z it is de- 
dicated to the Annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
the hiſtory of which is repreſented in a beautiful 
| picture over the communion-table. The cieling is 
painted with blue, and beautified with a great 
number of cherubs heads in rays of light. The altar 
is neatly wainſcotted and ornamented with four pil- 
lars on each fide, in the midſt of - which is the 


aforeſaid picture in a gilt frame; over which are 


painted ſeven candleſticks with tapers, and on each 
fide are curious carvings in wood, repreſenting 
flowers, fruits, &c. The altar is alfo railed in, and 
paved with black and white marble. The table is 
covered with a velvet cloth, on which- ſtands two 
filver gilt candleſticks, with tapers of wax, a large 
filver diſh, two beautiful velvet cuſhions, - on each 
a Common-prayer-book, the cloth and cuſhion on 

the 
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the Litany-deſk, as. alſo thoſe of the maſter's and 
preſident's ſeats, are of the ſame, and all fringed 
with gold. Over the anti-chapel is a neat gallery, 
where the maſter's ſervants may hear divine ſer- 
vice. | 


7. KING“ Ss COLLEGE 


Was founded in the year 1451, by King Henry 
VI. It was at firſt but ſmall, being built by that 
rince for a rector and twelve ſcholars only. Near 
it was a little hoſtel for grammarians, built by Wil- 
liam Bingham, which was granted by the Grade 


to King Henry, for the enlargement of his college. 


Whereupon he united theſe two, and, having en- 
larged them, by adding the church of St. John 
Zachary, founded a * for a provoſt, ſeventy 
fellows and ſcholars, three chaplains, &c. The 
chapel belonging to this college is deſervedly 
reckoned one of the fineſt- buildings of its kind in 
the world. It is three hundred and four feet long; 
its. breadth, including the cells or burial places on 
each ſide, is ſeventy- three broad; its height to the 
battlements is ninety-one feet; it has not one pillar 
in it, and the roof is arched with ſtone. It has 
twelve large, windows on each ſide, finely painted; 
which eſcaped the fury of the civil-wars, though 
the parliamentarians made a garriſon of it : and 
the carving and other workmanſhip of the ſtalls 
ſurpaſſes every thing of the kind, It conſtitutes 
one ſide of a large ſquare; for the royal founder 
deſigned that the college ſhould be a quadrangle, 
all of equal beauty : but the civil wars, in which 
he was involved, with the houſe of York, prevent- 
ed his accompliſhing it; and the proſecution of his 
good deſign was reſerved to our own time, What 
has been added within theſe few years paſt, is not 
only an ornament to the college, but to the whole 

| Univerſity, 
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_ Univerſity. The new building, which is of ſtone, 
runs from the weſt end of the chapel, a little de- 
tached from it, to the ſouth-ward, makes another 
ſide of the ſquare, and contains on chambers 
and apartments, being two hundred and thirty-ſix 
feet in length, and forty-ſix in breadth. | 

February "7 34, the workmen, digging for the 
foundation of the new buildings of this college, 
found a great number of broad pieces of gold, of 
the coin of King Henry V. exceeding fair. As 
ſoon as it was known, the governors of the college 

t out of the workmens hands a conſiderable num- 

r, which they made preſents of to their particu- 
lar benefactors, and divided among themſelves and 
the fellows of the college; but it is ſuppoſed, that the 
workmen ſecreted many ; for this coin was very 
ſcarce before, but after this was much eaſier to be 
met with. 8 o . 2 6 . „ oY 


5 
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Was founded by Queen Margaret of Anjou, 
wife of King Henry VI. in the year 1448, but the 
troubleſome times that followed, would not give 
her leave to complete the fabric. The firſt maſter 

of it, Andrew Ducket, procured great ſums of 


money from well-diſpoſed perſons, towards finiſh: - 


ing of this work; and ſo far prevailed with Queen 
Elizabeth, wife to King Edward IV. that ſhe per- 
fected what her profeſſed enemy had begun. The 
Reverend Mr. Ferdinando Smythes, Senior Fellow 


of Queen's-college, who died in November 1723, 


gave fifteen hundred pounds to the ſame; to be ap- 
propriated to the uſe of three Bachelors of Art, 
till the time of their taking their Maſter's de- 


9. CATHERINE 
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9. CATRERINE-HALL 


Was founded in the year 1459, by Robert 
Woodward, third provoſt of King's-college ; and 
the hall was built over-againſt the Carmelites-houſe, 
for one maſter and three fellows. The numbers 
have been ſince greatly increaſed, as well as the 


Frevenues, by a late conſiderable benefaction, and a 


new building is added, at the eaſt end of the maſter's 
lodge, and the whole is parted from the flreet by 
an handſome brick wall, with ſtone columns and 
iron gates. Dr. Thomas Sherlock, late Biſhop of 
London, gave, in his life-time, fix hundred and 
fifty pounds, for fitting up an handſome room, as 
well for the reception of the college library, as of 
his own books, which were placed therein after his 
deceaſe. He likewiſe gave the iron palliſades at the 
back of the college. | : ö | 
The chapel is a pretty room, decently. wain- 
ſcotted, and handſomely paved with black and 
white marble; the library is large and well claſſed; 
the lodge a good one; and the flower-garden a 
pretty ſpot. 7 


10. JES UVS COLLEGE 


Was founded in the year 1497, by John Alcoke, 
Biſhop of Ely, out of an old nunnery, dedicated 
to St. Radegund, given him by King Henry VIL 
and Pope Julius II. on account of the ſcandalous 
incontienence of the nuns, in order to be by him 
converted to this uſe. And this prelate eſtabliſhed 
in it a maſter, ſix fellows and fix ſcholars; but 
their numbers have been much increaſed by after 
benefactions. N 8 


11. CHRIST'S 
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Was founded by the Lady Margaret, Counteſs 
of Richmond, mother of King Henry VII. in the 
year 1506, upon the place where God's- houſe for- 
merly ſtood. She ſettled there a maſter and twelve 
fellows, &c. which number in King Edward the 
Sixth's time being complained F as favouring 
of ſuperſtition, by alluding to our Saviour and his 
twelve diſciples, that Prince added a thirteenth 
fellowſhip, with ſome new ſcholarſhips. This col- 
lege has. been, within theſe few years paſt, adorned 
with a very fine new building, 


12, ST. Joun's CoLLEGE 


Was founded about the year 1506, by the fame 
lady, upon the place where, in the year 1134, Nigel 
or Neal, ſecond Biſhop of Ely, founded an, hoſpital 
for canons 24 ; which, by Hugh de Balſham, 
was converted into a priory dedicated to St. John, 
and by the executors of the ſaid Counteſs of Rich- 
mond, into a college, under the name of the ſame 
faint. For ſhe died before it was finiſhed; which 
retarded the work for ſome time; but it was after- 
wards carried on by her executors; and in the be- 

inning of the reign of King James I. was greatly 
enlarged with fair new buildings. The college, 
pleaſantly ſituated by the river, is no leſs remark- 
able for its number af ſtudents, and its beautiful 
groves and gardens, than for its ſtrict and regular 
diſcipline, It. has a noble library, which has been 
of late years greatly augmented, by the acceſſion 
of the library of Dr. Guaning, Biſhop of Ely, 
who bequeathed the ſame to it. | 


13. MAacDALEN 
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13. Macvalen Cor xx 


Was founded in the year 1542, by Thibttias 
Audley, Lord Chancellor of England, and was af- 
rerwards'enlarged and endowed by Sir Chrittopher 
Wrey, Lord Chief Juſtice of En ghnd, - This col! 
lege Rande by itſelf on the 1007 welt ſide of the 
river; and hath been of late years improved and 
adorned by a handſome piece of building.” A fel- 
low ſhip of conſiderable value Ras been lately found- 
ed at this college, which 1s appropriated to gentle- 
men of the county of Norfolk, and called, The 
travelling Norfolk Fellowſhip: _ 

To the library of this college was left a valuable 
collection of rr by — Pepys, Ely. as alſo 

at numbers o d pets relating to the Navy and 
Admiralty, The benefactor bequeathed the preſſes 


as well as the books and papers, and Sree are e | 
in the manner he left them. 


18 14. TAINI Ty. Corrrer 


Was founded in the year, 1 $46, by King Hetty 
VIII. out of three others: Michael's college, 
built by Hervie of Stanton, in the time of Edward 
II. King's-hall, founded by Edward III. and Fen- 
wick's Hoſtel. Its worthy maſter, T. Nevil, Dean 
of Canterbury, repaired or rather new- built this 
college, with that iplendour and magnificence, that 
for ſpaciouſneſs, and the beauty and uniformity of 
its buildings, it is hardly to be yh Tor 
which has been ſtill 8 9 b 


noble and ſtately library, begun by the late —— 


Dr. Iſaac Barrow: a building for the bigneſs. and 
deſign of it (ſays a right reverend prelate perhaps 
not to be matched in theſe kingdoms. * Tie colle 

is likewiſe rendered famous on account of ſeveral 
great men it has educared, as the Lord Bacon, © Sir 


Iſaac 
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Iſaac Newton, Dr. Barrow, Mr. Ray, and Dr. 
Bentley, its late learned maſter. July 4, 1755, was 
finiſhed and erected in Trinity-chapel, Cambridge, 
by Dr. Smith, that long ſtudied piece of ſculpture of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, which is allowed by the beſt pro- 
ſeſlors of art, to be a complete maſter- piece of the 
celebrated Mr. Roubillaa. 
The chapel is a grand building, and very com- 
modious, and wherein on Sundays, holidays, and 
their eves, divine ſervice is performed as in cathe- 
drals; and the altar- piece, which is very magnifi- 
cent, was ſo very curiouſly plaiſtered over, for fear 
of being deſtroyed by the retormers (as they called 
themſelves) in Cromwell s time, that they diſcerned 
it not, neither was it found out by the college till 
many. years after, (when it was diſcovered by ſome 
workmen, employed to do ſome repairs there) it 
being ſuppoſed to be privately done by the fellows, 
who were afterwards ejected, and never returned 
again to college. | 

The library is the grandeſt of its kind in the 
three kingdoms, moſt elegantly floored with black 
and white marble, as is the ſpacious ſtair-caſe lead- 
ing thereto: it is well furniſhed with valuable 
books. | | | | 

The hall is very ſpacious ; the lodge, a ſuperb 
building ; the grand court three hundred and forty- 
four fret long, and three hundred and twenty-five 
broad; near. the middle is a beautiful fountain of ex- 
cellent water; the obſervatory-is a noble and lofty 
room, properly furniſhed. | 


13. EManutrt Coltirot 


Was founded in the year 1584, by Sir William 
Mildmay, Chancellor of the Exchequer to Queen 
Elizabeth, in a place where was formerly a convent 
ef Dominicans, founded in the year 1280, by 9 

ady 
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Lady, Alice, Counteſs of Oxford. After the ſup- 
preſſion of monaſteries, it came into the poſſeſſion 
of Mr. Sherwood, of whom Sir Walter ſeems to 
have bought, it. It has a very neat chapel, built 
not many years ago, by the bounty of Dr. Wil- 
liam Sancroft, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
others. And the library belonging to it, has re- 
ceived of late years a fine addition, by the valuable 
collection of books of the ſame Archbiſhop, given 
to it on the deceaſe of that prelate. 


16. S1iDnEy-SussEX COLLEGE 


Was founded by virtue of the will of the Lady 
Frances Sidney, Counteſs of Suſſex, who died in - 
the year 1389, and by her will left five thouſand 
pounds for the founding of a college, to be called 
Sidney-Suſſex. It was erected on the place where 
formerly the monaſtery of Grey Friars, built by 
King Edward I. had flouriſhed. ._ But though this 
college owes its riſe to the bequeſt of this lady, and 
the care of her executors, it is exceedingly im- 
proved by the benefactions of Sir Francis Clerk, 
who, beſides erecting a ſet of new buildings, aug- 
mented the ſcholarſhips, and founded four fellow- 
ſhips; with eight ſcholarſhips more; and moreover 
Sir John Brereton left to it above two thouſand 
pounds, | «148647 

The chapel was formerly the dormitory of the 
Grey Friars ; the library is a. pretty apartment, the 
hall ſpacious ; the lodge neat; the fellows garden, 
&c. a molt delightful place, naving a noble bowl- 
ing-green, a fine alcove, and ſpacious gravel walks. 

Theſe are the ſixteen colleges or halls 1n this 
Univerkity..- 105 

The ſchools of this Univerſity were at firſt in pri- 
vate houſes, hired from ten years to ten years for 
that purpoſe, by the Univerſity ; in which time they 
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might not be put to any other uſe. Afterwards 
public ſchools were built at the charge of the Uni- 
. in or near the place where they now ſtand; 


but the preſent fabric, as it is now built of brick 
and rough ſtone, was erected partly at the expence 
of the Univerſity, and partly by the contributions 
of ſeveral benefactors. - 

The whole number of fellows in the Univerſity 
is four hundred and fix, and of ſcholars fix hun- 
dred and ſixty- ſix; beſides which there are two 
hundred and thirty-ſix inferior officers and ſervants 
of various kinds, who are maintained upon the 
foundation. Theſe, however, are not all the ſtu- 
dents of the Univerſity ; there are two ſorts of ſtu- 
dents, called penſioners, the greater and the leſs, 
the greater penſioners are in general, the young no- 
bility, and are called fellow-commoners, becauſe, 
though they are ſcholars, they dine with the fellows; 
the leſs are dieted with the ſcholars, but both live 
at their own expence. There are alſo a conſider- 
able number of poor fcholars, called ſizars, or 
ſervitors, &c. | 

There are certain days in the Univerſity called 
Soarlet-days, on which all doctors wear their ſcarlet 
robes, viz. Eaſter-day, twenty-ninth of May, 
Aſcenfion-day, Whitſunday, Trinity-Sunday, Com- 
mencement-Sunday, the King's Acceſſion, Procla- 
mation of Midſummer and Sturbridge fair, Mi- 


chaelmas-day, all Saints, fifth of November, Chriſt 


mas-day, Thankſgiving for Peace, &c. 

Before we conclude our account of this part of the 
county, we ſhall juſt mention the religious houſes 
that formerly flouriſhed in Cambridge. 

1. The Dominicans, or Preaching Friats, now 
Emanuel College. | 

2. Franciſcans, called Minors, or Grey Friars, 
founded by King Edward I. now Sidney-Suſſex 
College. 


3. Avguſtine 


1 
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3. Auguſtine Friars; all that ſpot of ground 
called Peaſe-hill, north of St. Thomas's- lay, weſt 
of Slaughter-houſe-lane, and eaſt of Free-ſchool- 
lane; and lying between Free-ſchool-lane and 
Slaughter-houſe-lane. And when William Finch, 
Eſq. built his houſe near Peaſe-hill, there were many 
human bones found. 

4. Carmelites, built by King Edward I. part of 
now the gardens of Queen's-college, the gardens 
belonging to the provoſt of King's, part of Cathe- 
rine-hall and the Bull-inn, 

5, White Canons, oppoſite Pembroke, extend- 
ing from the eaſt end of Little St. Mary's church, 
to the eaſt of Mill-lane. 

6, Pythagoras's-houſe, ſo called, as it is ſaid, from 
its having been the reſidence of that ancient philoſo- 
pher, be having read lectures there to the ſcholars of 
this Univerſity; it was ſituated on thenorth-weſt ſide 
of Merton-college, Oxon, but formerly belonging 
to King's-college, Cambridge ; from which it was 
taken, among many other of their eſtates, by King 


Edward IV. and given to the ſaid college. 


Gogmogog or rather Hogmagog-hills, command 
a fine view over the city of Cambridge, over a rich 
and pleaſant vale, covered with corn-fields, gen- 
tlemens ſeats, &c. At the top of the hills are the 
remains of a fort and camp, which ſome think to 
be a Britiſh work caſt up againſt Aſhbury, which 
was an encampment of the Romans, From the 
mow of theſe hills a Roman highway ran to the 
north. 

In the ground between theſe hills and Cambridge, 
there grows naturally abundance of larkſpurs, 
which being intermixed with the wheat, makes a 
fine appearance; the blue and white flowers, which 
riſe to the height of the corn, as the ears become 
ripe, make a fine variety with the larkſpurs. bY 


0e een 


In the neighbourhood of Cambridge is a ſmall 
village, called Barnwell, where in the time of the Nor- 
mans was an abbey. Actording to Camden it takes 
its name from the number of wells of children, or 
Beans, becauſe the youth uſed to meet here on St. 
John's eve; by which concourſe of boys and girls 
for ſport, it came at laſt to be what is now called 
- Midſummer Fair. e ee ea 
Me cannot here omit a moſt deplorable accident that 

happened here, September 8, 1727. A great number 
of people being aſſembled together in a thatched 
barn, to fee a puppet-ſhew, à fellow attempted to 
thruſt himſelf in without paying; but meeting 
with a refuſal; and the doof being locked, or, as 
ſome ſay, nailed, to prevent the entrance of intru- 
ders, the villain threatened. to ſet the barn on fire 
over their heads, in revenge.” Unfortunately, ad- 
Joining to the barn were ſome Hay and ſtraw, and a 


boy ſetting down a wooden lanthofn with aſſhort candle 


in itat a little diſtance, whilfthe was looking througha 
hole at the fight, the villamous fellow aforeſaid beat 
the lanthorn about, till the fire took the ſtraw, 
which he left burning, and ran away. There was 
à floor above them, and the flame getting into the 
falſe roof, ſpread like wildfire. The people, in the 
utmoſt conſternation, alt making to the door, which 
opened inwards, fell upon one another, and becam 
as it were, ſo many barricadoes to hinder its being 
opened; and juſt at this fatal criſis, the fire having 
ſerzed ſome, and drradful ſhrieks and Cries reſound- 
ing on every fide, the floor fell in, and ſmothered 
almoſt all; for not above five or. fix eſcaped; and 
about an hundred and twenty men, women and chil- 
dren, miſerably periſned. The next day it was 
one of the moſt Pocking ſights that ever was be- 


: 
# 3 


held, to ſee the relations of the uhhappy people 
flocking thither to find and own the bodies, ſome 
of their brothers, ſome of theif children, ſome of 
« be | Sroghrraontrtte 
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their wives, and huſbands, which they found difficult 


enough to. diſcover; for ſome of them had their 


heads burnt, off, ſome their Jegs, ſome, their hands 
and arms, and others were, in a manner, conſumed 


to aſhes, And at laſt, moſt of the mangled hodies 


were carried in carts, and put promiſcuouſſy into 
a large hole dug in the church- yard for that pur- 


= Among the Wed ſufferers were .ſe- 
eral young gentlewomen of conſiderable, fortunes. 
About four years after this, another terrible fire 


happened, which almoſt conſumed the whole. town 


of Barnwell. 


9 


Fs Within theſe four years, a fine road of about four 
piles, in length, was completed, from the City of 
Cambridge to Gogmagog-hills ; this generous work 


was begun by Dr. Hervey, maſter of Trinity-col- 


lege, and finiſhed in purſuance of a will of William 


Wortes, Eſq. of Cambridge. This benefaction is 


| a N een 
exceedingly uſeful, as the way before was extremely 


A little to the ſouth of Cambridge is Trumping- 


top, where is a place called Dam: hill, noted for the 


many urns, pateras, and other Roman antiquities 
found there, together with great numbers of human 


bones. 7 

At 77bury, or Harboraugh, is a large camp of a 
{quariſh figure, where alſo have been found Roman 
coins, one particularly of ſilver, with the head of 
Rome on one ſide, and on the reyerſe, Caſtor and 
Pollux ion horſeback..; |, nad ave df 
On the right of the road from Cambridge to Ely, 
15 id mo Witt ict ow fills :; 4. 7 
Rich, a ſmall market town, from whence a for- 
eee, or ditch, with a rampart, extends over 

ewmarket-heath, It js known, by the better ſort 
of — by the — 0 Kd l, Pur is called 
Devil s- Axt by the vulgar, who generally attributed 
things o an extraordinaty nature to the prince of 
58, | darkneſs, 
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darkneſs, This is ſuppoſed to have been the boun- 
dary of the kingdom of the Eaſt Angles. 

Somewhat more north is Sohun, formerly the See 
of a Biſhop of the Eaſt Angles, in which are ſome 
ſmall ruins remaining of a church that was burnt 
here by the Danes. It ſtands near a fen, which 
made it formerly very dangerous to travellers who 
paſſed that way to Ely, but now there is a ſafe 
cauſeway made through it, 

Eh, ſeveneeen miles from Cambridge, and fixty- 
eight from London. It is an ancient city, and the 
chief of the fenny country, called the Iſle of Ely. 
It being ſurrounded by the Ouſe and other ſtreams, 
renders it very unhealthy, being ſubject to frequent 
fogs, and almoſt continually overſpread with miſts 
and damps. 

The town 1s large, but not very populous nor 
beautiful ; and is plentifully ſupplied with provi- 
fions. Leland thinks its name is derived either 
from the vaſt number of eels here, or from the 
Saxon word Hehz, i. e. willows, which are the only 
trees that thrive in this — of the country. Here 
are a great number of ſprings, W N in the 
High. ſtreet, which are bricked up knee high, and 
ſometimes overflow. In the neighbourhood are 
a number of garden-grounds, which furniſh Cam- 
bridge and the neigbouring towns with moſt kinds 
of garden ſtuff.” - 

An ingenious correſpondent, to whom we before 
have been indebted for his favours, has obliged us 
with a curious accurate hiſtory and deſcription of 
Ely Minſter; which we ſhall inſert in his own 
words, as follows: | | 


© DzescrieTION of ELy MixsrER. 


* This magnificent and ſtately ſtructure, like 
moſt others of the kind, has been built at different 
times, 
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times, and been frequently ſubject to the ravages of 
time, and the fury of foreign invaders. 

« It was formerly a nunnery, and originall | 
erected by Etheldreda, wife to Egbert, King of 
Northumberland, in the year of our Lord 613. 
When the Danes plundered that part of the country 
in 870, they deſtroyed it; and it lay in ruins for 
the ſpace of a whole century. 

But in the year 970, it was rebuilt by King 
Edgar, with additional ſplendor. Soon after Ethel- 
wood, Biſhop of Wincheſter, placed therein a con- 
vent of monks, and dedicated it to St. Etheldred. 
At that time it was in the See of Lincoln, where it 
remained till the year 1109, when it was ch 
into a Biſhoprick. In 1371, the great tower, which 
ſtood in the centre of the croſs, fell down, and 
quite demoliſhed the choir; but in its room there 
has ſince been erected an elegant octagon lanthorn, 
an hundred and eighty feet high, terminating in 
eight beautiful Gothic pinnacles, finely ornamented. 
Atthe weſt endof the churchwere threelofty porches, 
one on the north, one on the ſouth, and one on the 
weſt, which projected forty-two feet from the body 
of the church. Thoſe on the north and ſouth had 
each two octagon towers at the entrance, an hun- 
dred feet high; but that on the north ſide fell down 
about forty- years ſince, and has not yet been re- 
built. 

&* [In the centre of theſe porches ſtands the 172 
weſtern tower, which is a ſtriking monument of an- 
cient art and grandeur. 

At the height of about two hundred feet this 
tower diminiſhes a little in its dimenſions, and 
breaks off from a ſquare to an octagon. But thefour 
principal corner pillars are continued upright to the 
top, where they are connected with the battlements, by 
vaſt ſtones cramped and bound together with irons; 
and riſe fifteen feet at each corner above the walls. 
By 
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By this means open ſpaces are left between the 


corner towers and the body of the ſteeple, which 
give it an exceeding light and elegant appearance. 
The whole height of this tower is two hundred and 
ſixty-ſix feet, and on the top of it was a fine ſpire 
ninety feet high, which about twelve years fince 
was taken down from an apprehenſion that its 
weight would endanger the building. A 

* The whole length of the church, from the 
entrance of the weſtern porch, to the great eaſt 
window, is five hundred and eighteen feet. iz. 
the © porch forty-two, the paſſage under the great 


tower forty-two, thence to the entrance of the choir 


two hundred, the length of the choir one hundred, 
thence to the eaſt window an hundred and thirty- 
four. 92" | 

„The length of the croſs aiſles from north to 
fouth is an hundred and eighty-two feet: the 
breadth of the body and ſide aiſles ſcventy-ſix, 


equal to which is the height of the vaulting in the 


choir. The lower part of the octagon dome, from 
the oppoſite pillars, ſixty-five feet, the height of 
the pillars that ſupport it ſixty- two, from the floor 
to the centre of the lanthorn, withinſide, an hundred 
and forty- two feet; breadth of the choir to the 
backs of the ſtalls thirty- four feet. 


« Ar the north-caſt* corner of the minſter, is a 


chapel dedicated to St. Mary, one hundred feet long 
and ſixty high, where ſervice is performed on Sun- 
days. At the right and left hand of the chancel 
in the minſter, are two ſmall but very elegant cha- 
pels, ſuperbly decorated with ſome of the fineſt 
tret-work in the world. 

« "The floor under the grand octagon is curiouſly 
laid with black and white marble. The pillars that 
ſupport the roof and divide the body of the church 


from the ſide aiſles, are thirty feet round, but ſo 
b conſtructed 
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conſtrued, that they look like a bundle of rods 
tied together, and have a very light appearance. In 
the fide aiſles are many ancient marble monuments of 
the Biſhops formerly belonging to this ſee, of General 
Stewart, and divers other eminent perſonages ; ſeveral 
of which are very finely executed, On the eight pillars 
that ſupport the lanthorn, are finely carved, the hiſtory 
of,—1. The marriage of King Elfred with St. Ethel- 
dreda. 2. The conſecration of St. Etheldreda to 
God. 3. St. Etheldreda concealed by divine mer- , 
cy from the fury of her perſecutors. 4. St. Ethel- 
dreda's ſtaff budding. 5. St. Etheldreda created. 
an abbeſs. 6. The death and burial of St. Ethel- 
dreda. 7. The tranſlation of St. Etheldreda. 8. 
Buthanus ſet at liberty through the Kindneſs, and 
interceſſion of St. Etheldreda, f 
This ſtately ſtructure has, for more than a 
century been very ſhamefully neglected, conſider- 
ing what vaſt revenues the biſhops and dignitaries 
enjoyed; but in the year 1760 it began to be 
cleaned and repaired, ſince which time many thou- 
land pounds have been expended in beautifying it. 
As this building ſtands on a riſing ground in the 
middle of a flat country, it is ſeen at a greater 
diſtance round than any in England. In going from 
Cheſterford in Eſſex to Lynn in Norfolk, which is 
more than ſixty miles, we fee it almoſt the whole 
way. Travellers who viſit Ely are very much de- 
ceived by its appearing to be within four or five 
miles of them, when they are ten or twelve diſtant 
from it. This deception proceeds from the vaſt 
bulk of the building, and the flatneſs of the ad- 
jacent country. When it is approached, from the 
eaſt particularly, it has a moſt grand and ſtatel 
appearance, the whole city lying like an amphi- 
theatre beneath 1t. 
The proſpect from the top of the great weſtern 
tower, is, in a clear day, the moſt extenſive I have 
ever 
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ever ſeen. On the north fide is Peterborough min- 
ſter; on the eaſt, the ſpire of Swaffham, in Nor- 
folk, near ſeventy miles diſtant, The eye com- 
mands the whole iſle of Ely, the greateſt part of 
Cambridge and Huntingdonſhires, part of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Eſſex, Hartfordſhire, Lincolnſhire and 
Bedfordſhire; and I was told by the Sexton that 
with a teleſcope Boſton-ſteeple may be ſeen, near 
ſeventy miles diſtant.” 

There is a place in this iſle of Ely, known by 
the name of Haddenbam Level, that contains fix 
thouſand five hundred acres, which through the 
negle& of preſerving and cleaning the out-falls into 
the ſea, were all overflowed ſome years ago ; upon 
which an act paſſed for the more effectual draining 
and preſerving of the ſaid level : it is obvious what 
an advantage muſt accrue to the public by this 
method, as the grounds are naturally very rich and 
fertile. 

At Sutton, not many miles from Ely, ſome 
pieces of antiquity were turned up by the plough, 
in 1694, as ſeveral ſmall coins, three ſilver plates, 
three twiſted rings, and one plain, of a good value, 
with an inſcription in Saxon characters, 

North-weſtof Ely is Thorney Abbey, formerly called 


Ankeridge, from the Anchorites monaſtery there, 


which the Danes deſtroyed ; but it was rebuilt by 
Athelwold, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and filled with 
monks, whoſe abbot was mitred, though the pooreſt 
that was ſo in England. Though Camden ſays, 
this abbey had its name from being ſituated among 
buſhes and thorns; yet William of Malmeſbury 
deſcribes it in his time, as the very picture of 
paradiſe, pleaſant like heaven itſelf, with tall trees 
tapering to the ſkies, a plain ſmooth as water, with 
verdent greens, not an inch beſides uncultivated 
either here with apples, or there with vines, and fo 
beautified too with buildings, as if both nature 

and 
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and art ſtrove to ſupply what either had for- 

t. In fine, (ſaid he) it is a lodge for chaſtity, a 
— for honeſty, and a ſchool for divine phi- 
loſophy.” 

Fo preſent ſituation is pleaſant, the land about 
it very fertile in graſs and trees, and it produces 
very good crops of corn, ſince the fens have been 
drained, His late Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
mede great improvements here, and embelliſhed ir 
by plantations of trees, &c. The eſtate belonging 
to that family in this part of England is very ex- 
tenſive; about nineteen thouſand acres of land in 
this level. Higher up in the moſt northern part of 
the county, is 

Wiſbich, eighty-nine miles and a half from Lon- 
don, fituated amidſt the fens and rivers of this 
iſle. It was of note in the time of William the Con- 
queror, that King having built a caſtle here to 
wen, the incurſions of the out-laws from Ely. 

n the year 1236, all the lands and people here- 
abouts were drowned by a tempeſtuous inundation 
from the ſea; but Cardinal Moreton, Biſhop of 
Ely, rebuilt the caſtle with brick, which in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth was made a priſon for the 
Roman Catholic Prieſts and Jeſuits. It is now 
eſteemed the beſt trading town in all the iſle of 
Ely ; its conveniency of good water carriage to 
London being a great advantage to it; the inha- 
bitants continually ſending great quantities of oil 
and butter to the metropolis, in return for which 
they bring back all ſorts of commodities, with 
which they furniſh the whole iſland. 

Belſars-hill, hereabouts is a large, but not a very 
high rampart, called ſo from one Belſar, ſaid 
to have been a famous man among the rebels, who 
fled hither from juſtice in the time of William the 


Conqueror, the country being ſo boggy as to elude 


purſuit 
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purſuitz and · therefore it was the aſylum of the 
out-laws jn the barons wars. | 
Entering this county by another road, on the 
eaſtern part of it, at Bournbridge, on the right of 
which is Horſe-heath, the ſeat of Lord Montfort, 
we proceed to * | | 
Newmarket, ſixty miles and an half from Lon- 
don; is a handſome well built town, with one lon 
ſtreet, the north ſide of which is in Suffolk, the 
ſouth in Cambridgeſhire. . It is a pleaſant and heal- 
thy place, and a great thoroughfare on the road to 
Lynn; which is no ſmall advantage to the town, 
though the inhabitants reap their chief harveſt at the 
horſe-races here, twice a year; of which more here after. 
The name of the town ſeems to import it to be 
of modern date; yet we find it gave name to Tho- 
mas of Newmarket, ſo early as in the reign of King 
Edward III. In the year 1683, it ſuffered greatly 
by fire, but was ſoon rebuilt by the help of a 
brief. The town has two churches belonging to it, 
and a free-ſchool endowed by King Charles 1I. 
On the heath, which is ſpacious, and eſteemed 
the fineſt . courſe in England, the races are an- 
nually held in April and October; the concourſe 
of people here of all ranks and denominations, is 
exceedingly great, and it is no uncommon thing 
to ſee the Groom and his Grace ſhake hands on the 
turf, and the principal nobility and gentry. of the 
kingdom, intermixing and joining in the honeur- 
able crouds of jockies, gamblers and ſharpers. 
This diverſion becoming a public nuiſance, the 
legiſlature took cognizance of it, and in the thir- 
teenth of King George II. a law paſſed, which en- 
joins as follows: to wit. 
IJ hat none but the owners of horſes ſhall enter 
them, and but one horſe at a time : 
That no plate under fifty pounds value ſhall be 
run for, on penalty of two hundred pounds, and 
One 
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one hundred pounds on ſuch as ſhall advertiſe, print, 
or publiſh any advertiſement of a plate to be run for 
of leſs value than fifty pounds. 

Five years old horſes to carry ten ſtone; the. 

eleven; ſeven, twelve; on the forfeiture of the 
horſe, and two hundred pounds. The race to be 
begun and ended in one day. 

Matches to be at Newmarket, and Black-Ham- 
bleton, Yorkſhire, only; on 'ponalty of two hun- 
dred pounds, 

But gitts left for annual races not to be altered. 

Somerletſhire penalties to go to Bath hoſpital. 

Entrance-money to be paid to the ſecond - beſt 
horſe. 

Here are alſo coffee · houſes, at which, every 
night, after the races, every ſpecies of gambling is 
followed; beſides, there are cock- matches, aſſem- 
blies, — indeed every kind of diſſipation that the 


moſt diſſolute can deſire: here the peer becomes a 
dupe to the ſharper, and he who is elected to hold 


the reins of government, has not reaſon ſufficient 
to keep a curb over a vicious inclination. 
Sturbridge, à village, by a little brook, called 


Siure, on the eaſt ſide of the county, is noted for 


the moſt famous fair in the whole kingdom, and 
thought to equal that kept at Leipſick in Saxony, 
or the mart at Franckfort on the Main. 

It is kept in a large corn- field, near Cheſterton, 
extending from the ſide of the river Cam, towards 
the road, for about half a mile ſquare. 

If the field be not cleared of the corn before a 
certain day in Auguſt, the fair-keepers may tram- 
ple it under foot, to build their booths, or tents. 
On the other hand, to balance that ſeverity, if the 
fair-keepers have not cleared the field by another 
certain day in September, the ploughmen may re- 
enter with plough and cart, and overthrow all into 
the dirt ; and as for the filch and dung, ſtraw, 128 
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left behind by the fair-keepers, which is very con- 

el. become the farmers fees, and make 
them full amends for trampling, riding, carting 
upon, and hardening the ground. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe all the parts and cir- 


cumſtances of this fair exactly; the ſhops are 
placed in rows, like ſtreets, whereof one is called 
Theapſide; and here, as in ſeveral other ſtreets, are 


all forts of traders, who fell by retale, and come 


chiefly from London. Here may he ſeen gold- 
fmiths, toymen, braſiers, turners, milleners, haber- 
daſhers, hatters, mercers, drapers, pewterers, china- 


ware-houſes, and, in a word, all trades that can be 


found in London ; with coffee-houſes, taverns, and 
eating-houſes, in great numbers; and all kept in 
tents and booths. 

This great ftreet reaches from the road, which 
goes from Cambridge to Newmarket, turning ſhort 
out of it to the left towards the river, and holds in 
a line near half a mile quite down to the river fide. 


In another ſtreet, parallel with the road are the like 


rows of booths, but ſomewhat larger, and more 
intermingled with wholeſale dealers ; and one fide, 


' paſſing out of this laſt ſtreet to the right hand, is a 


great ſquare, formed of the largeſt booth, called 


the Duddery ; but whence ſo called I could not 


learn. The area of this ſquare is from eighty to an 


hundred yards, where the dealers have room, before 
every booth, to take down and open their packs, 


and to bring in waggons to load and unload. 
This place being peculiar to the wholeſale dealers 
in the woollen manufacture, the booths or tents ate 


of avaſt extent, have different apartments, and the 


quantities of goods they bring are ſo great, that the 


' inſides of them look like ſo many Blackwell-halls, 
and are vaſt warehouſes piled up with goods to the 


top. In this Duddery, they inform us, have been 
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of woollen manufactures in leſs than a week's time; 


beſides the prodigious trade carried on here by 
wholeſale-men from London, and all parts of Eng- 
land, who tranſact their buſineſs wholly in their 
pocket- books; and, meeting their chapmen from 
all parts, make up their accounts, receive money 

chiefly in bills, and take orders. Theſe, they ſay, 

exceed by far the ſale of goods actually brought to 
the fair, and delivered in kind; it being frequent 
for the London wholeſalemen to carry back orders 
from the dealers, to ten thouſand pounds worth of 
goods a man, and ſome much more. This eſpe- 
cially reſpects thoſe people who deal in heavy goods, 
as wholeſale grocers, ſalters, braſiers, iron-mer- 
chants, wine-merchants, and the like; but does 


not exclude the dealers in woollen manufaRures, 


and eſpecially in mercery goods of all ſorts, who 
generally manage their buſineſs in this manner. 
Here are clothiers from Halifax, Leeds, Wake- 
field, and Huthersfield, in Yorkſhire, and from 
Rochdale, Bury, &c. in Lancaſhire, with vaſt quan- 
tities of Yorkſhire cloths, kerſies, pennyſtones, 
cottons, &c. with all ſorts of Mancheſter ware, fuſ- 
tians, and things made of cotton wool ; of which 
the 1 is fo great, that it is ſaid, there are near 
a thouſand horſe-packs of ſuch goods from that 
ſide of the country, and theſe take up a ſide and a 
half of the Duddery at leaſt ; alſo a part of a ſtreet 
of booths is taken up with upholſtery ware; ſuch 
as tickens, ſackens, Kidderminſter ſtuffs, blankets, 
rugs, _ &c. | 
Weſtern goods have their ſhare here alſo, and ſe- 
veral booths are filled with ſerges, duroys, drug- 
gets, ſhalloons, cantaloons, Devonſhire kerſies, &c. 
rom Exeter, Taunton, Briſtol, and other parts 

weſt, and ſome from London alſo. 
But all this is ſtill outdone, at leaſt in appear- 
ance, by two articles, which are the peculiars of 
this 
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this fair, and are not exhibited till the other part of 
the fair, for the woollen manufacture begins to 
cloſe up; theſe are the Wool and the Hops. There 
is ſcarce any price fixed for hops in England, till 
they know how they fell at Sturbridge far The 
quantity that appears in the fair is indeed prodi- 
gious, and they take up a large part of the field, 


on which the fair is kept, to themſelves: they are 


brought directly from Chelmsford in Eſſex, from 

Canterbury and Maidſtone in Kent, and from 

Farnham in Surry; beſides what are brought 

from London, of the growth of thoſe and other 
aces. 

The article of wool is of ſeveral forts ; but prin- 
cipally fleece wool, out of Lincolnſhire, where the 
longelt ſtaple is found, the ſheep of thoſe parts be- 
ing of the largeſt breed. | 

The buyers are chiefly the manufacturers of Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Effex; and it is a prodigious 


quantity they buy. 


They have a peculiar term here, of a Pocket. of 
wool, the fight of which greatly ſurprizes ſtrangers; 
it ſeems to have been firſt called ſo in mockery, 
this pocket being ſo big, that it loads a whole wag- 
gon, and reaches beyond the moſt extreme parts of 
it, hanging over both before and behind; and 
ordinarily weigh a ton, or two thouſand five hun- 
dred pounds weight of wool, all in one bag. 

The quantity of wool only, which has been ſold 
at this place at one fair, has been ſaid to amount to 
fifty or ſixty thouſand pounds in value, ſome ſay a 
great deal more, 

By | theſe articles, a ſtranger may make ſome 
gueſs at the immenſe trade which is carried on at 
this place; what prodigious quantities of s are 
bought and ſold, and what a vaſt concourſe of 
ple are ſeen here from all parts of England. 

| | I might 
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We might proceed to ſpeak of ſeveral other ſorts of 
Engliſh manufactures which are brought hither to 
be ſold; as all ſorts of wrought iron, and braſs-ware 
from Birmingham; edged tools, knives, &c. from 
Sheffield; glaſs-wares and ſtockings from Notting- 
ham and Leiceſter ; and unaccountable quantities 
of other things, of ſmaller value, every morning. 

To attend this fair, and the prodigious crouds of 
people which reſort to it, there are hackney-coaches 
which come from London, and ply all day long, to 
carry the people to and from Cambridge ; for there 
the major part of them lodge. 

It is not to be wondered at, if the town of Cam- 
bridge cannot receive or entertain the numbers of 

ople that come to this fair; for not Cambridge 
only, but all the towns round are full; nay, the 
very barns and ſtables are turned into inns, to lodge 
the meaner fort of people: as for the fair people, 
they all eat, drink, and ſleep in their booths, which 
are ſo intermingled with taverns, coffee-houſes, 
drinking-houſe, cating-houſes, cook-ſhops, &c. and 
ſo many butchers and higglers from all the neigh- 
bouring counties come in every morning with beef, 
mutton, fowls, butter, bread, cheeſe, eggs, and ſuch 
things, and go with them from tent to tent, and from 
door to door, that there is no want of proviſions of 
any kind, either dreſſed or undreſſed, 

In a word, the fair is like a well-governed city, 
and there is the leaſt diforder and confuſion that 
can be ſeen any where, with ſo great a concourſe 
of people, 

Towards the middle of the fair, and when the 
great hurry of wholeſale buſineſs begins to be over, 
the gentry come in, from all parts of the country 
round ; and though they come for their diverſion, 


yet it is not a little money they lay out, which ge- 


nerally falls to the ſhare of the retailers ; ſuch ag 
the toy-ſhops, goldſmiths, braſiers, iron-mongers, 
| P turners, 
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turners, milleners, mercers, &c. and ſome looſe 
corns they reſerve for the puppet-ſhews, drolls, 
rope-dancers and ſuch- like, of which there is no 
want. The middle day of the fair is the horſe-fair, 
which is concluded both with horſe and foot-races. 
In leſs than a week after the end of the fair, ſcarce 
any ſign of it remains, except by the heaps of 
dung, ſtraw, and other rubbiſh, which are left be- 
hind, trod into the earth, and is as good as ſum- 
mer's fallow for the land; and pays the huſband- 
man well for the uſe of it. 

Here is a court of juſtice always open, and held 
every day in a ſhed built on purpole in the fair: 
this is for keeping the peace, and deciding contro- 
verſies in matters ariſing from the buſineſs of the 
fair. The magiſtrates of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge are judges in this court, as being in their 
juriſdiction, by ſpecial privilege. Here they deter- 
mine matters in a ſummary way, as is practiſed in 
thoſe we call Pye-powder courts in other places, or 
as a Court of Conſcience; and they have a final au- 
thority without appeal. | 5 
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NORFOLK CIRCUWUET: 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 


I being very probable that the woody parts of 
1 this county abounded heretofore with deer, the 
name is ſuppoſed to be derived from the Saxon 
word Buc, which is interpreted Cervus, a buck, or 
hart. It is ſituated almoſt in the centre of the 
kingdom, being divided on the ſouth from Berk- 
ſhire by the Thames, and is bounded on the weft 
with Oxfordſhire ; on the north with Northampton- 
ſhire; and on the eaſt with Bedfordſhire, Hartford- 
ſhire, and Middleſex. In length it is thirty-nine 
miles; in breadth eighteen, and in circumference 
not more than an hundred and thirty-eight. The 
area, according to Mr, Templeman, 1s five hundred 
and forty-eight ſquare miles; and contains eleven 
market towns, and fix boroughs, which ſend each 
two members to parhament, viz. Buckingham, 
Chipping, - Wycomb, Aileſbury, Agmondeſham, 
Wendover, and Great Marlow. 

Tne ſhire is diverſified with pleaſant woods and 
fine ſtreams, which render it a deſirable county; 
beſides the quality of its air, which is generally 
good, eſpecially on the Chiltern-hills, ſo that there 
1s not a better in the whole iſland. And even in the 
vale, where it is not altogether ſo good, it is much 


better 
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better than in other low dirty counties. Its chief 
rivers are the Thames, the Ouſe, and the Coln. 
The ſoil being generally marl or chalk, is very 
fruitful, eſpecially in corn; and though it is ſtony on 
the Chilterns, yet, amidſt thoſe ſtones, there come 
7 good crops of choice wheat and barley. It 
abounds likewiſe with phyſical plants, and perhaps 
more ſo than any other county. As the land in the 
vale is proper for grazing, ſo it abounds with cat- 
tle. There are ſome graziers here, who perhaps 
have four or five hundred pounds a year in land of 
their own, and yet rent three times as much, which 
they keep all in their own management. 

Although the ſoil here is ſo good to feed ſheep, yet 
it is too rich to breed them. The ſheep in the vale 
of Aileſbury are ſaid to be the biggeſt in England, 
and their mutton 1s very good; yet whoever has 
eaten of that of Banſtead, Bagſhot and Tunbridge, 
muſt own there is better. Their beef here is 
ſo good, that Buckinghamſhire bread and beef was 
formerly a proverb; meaning that the former 
was the fineſt and the latter the fatteſt in England. 
But the bread of London and the beef of Somerſet- 
ſhire, render that proverb obſolete : they had alſo 
another ſaying, mentioned by Fuller; Here, if 
you beat a buſh, it is odds you'll ſtart a thief.” For 
though the Chiltern in the days of yore was almoſt 
impaſſable, by reaſon of thick woods, which were 
a harbour for robbers, yet Leofſtan, Abbor of St. 
Alban's, and others ſince his time have, cut them 
down, ſo that there are as many maiden aſſizes in 
this county as in any that is ſo populous, 

The chief manufactures carried on in this county 
are paper and bone-lace; the former made at Wy- 
comb mills, and the latter about Newport Pagnel, 
where tne lace1s very little inferior to that of Flanders. 
It is recorded to the honour of this county, which 
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is in the dioceſe of Lincoln; that though it is one 
of the leaſt in England, it had more martyrs and 
confeſſors for the proteſtant religion in the reigns of 
King Henry VIII. and Queen Mary, than all Eng- 
land beſides, and has given titles of Earl and Duke 
to ſeveral noble families; the laſt to thoſe of Vil- 
liers and Sheffield, which are now extinct. | 

Taking the Uxbridge road, which leads through 
this county to Oxford and Glouceſter, we enter 
Buckinghamſhire, in the ſouth-eaſt angle at Gerard's 
Croſs, on the left of which is Bulſtrode-houſe, the 
ſeat of his grace the Duke of Portland ; the houſe is 
delightfully ſituated, in a noble park, which is 
compoſed of perpetual ſwells and ſlopes, to a great 
extent, with ſcattered plantations at proper diſtances, 
all diſpoſed in a judicious manner, and cannot fail 
of pleaſing the eye of the obſervant traveller. About 
three miles from it is 

Beaconsfield, twenty-four miles from London. 
The town, which is ſmall, but full of good inns, 
is ſituated on the top of a dry hill, and is noted for 
being the birth-place of that eminent poet, Edmund 
Waller, Eſq. Its chief note at preſent, is for the 
ſeat of Edmund Burke, Eſq. The houſe is a large, 
regular, and convenient building, extremely well 
ſituated, in the midſt of an agreeable park, which 
commands various views of the adjacent country, 
rendered fine by the uncommon number of woods, 
which ſpread over the ſides of the hills. The 
north front of the houſe looks over a large extent of 
country, wholly ſurrounded with different woods, 
which have ſo magnificent an appearance, that one 
would think every tree planted with a deſign to or- 
nament 1t. 

In the houſe is a very fine collection of antique 
buſts and ſtatues ; likewiſe ſeveral pictures by the 
moſt eminent hands. Among others, a well exe- 
cuted picture of Europa, by Guido; Venus OG 
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from the bath, by Morellis; holy family, by Carlo 
Moratt; a dance of boy angels, by Pouſſin; a 
moſt beautiful landſcape, by Pouſſin; another land- 
ſcape, by the ſame hand; a ſleeping Cupid, by 
Titian ; there are a number of paintings, exceedingly 
beautiful and well ſelected. From Beaconsfield the 
road paſles to 
High Wycomb, twenty-nine miles and three quar- 
rers = London. It is likewiſe called Chipping 
Wycomb ; the firſt appellation is derived from the 
Saxon, and ſignifies a market ; and the Jatter from 
Comb, a Britiſh word for valley; this town being 
ſituate on a vale, on the turning of a little river, 
which falls into the Thames. The town is large; 
conſiſting of one large ſtreet, and ſeveral ſmaller 
ones, lined with good houſes and inns. When this 
town was incorporated, is not certainly known; 
though Mr. Willis thinks it was in the reign of 
Edward IV. The corporation conſiſts of a Mayor, 
Recorder, twelve Aldermen, a Town Clerk, Com- 
mon- council, &c. This town, by preſerving its 
privilege of ſending members to parliament, claims 
pre-eminence over every other in the county, it 
having had repreſentatives for about three hundred 
years, and is not only the beſt built and wealthieſt 
town in Buckinghamſhire, but is alſo reckoned one 
of the greateſt corn-markets in this part of England: 
The church is a large ſtructure, the ſtecple not ill 
built, and the town has a free grammar-ſchool and 
two alms-houſes, for the maintenance of which 
Queen Elizabeth granied ſeveral lands, which before 
the reformation belonged to a monaſtery of- black 
monks, and an hoſpital of St John of Jeruſalem; 
which were ſituated here. 
In July 1724, as ſome workmen were digging in 
a meadow near this town, they diſcovered a curious 
piece of Roman antiquity, being a pavement of 
about nine feet ſquare, with ſtones of various 
| colours 
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colours wrought with exquiſite art, but the biggeſt 
not broader than the ſquare of a dye. 

Having paſſed Wycomb you find the country 
yery hilly, and the ſoil chiefly chalk ; beech-woods 
are alſo very prevalent here. Approaching towards 
Weſt Wycomb, you meet with the noble ſeat of 
Lord Le Defpencer , the ſituation of the houſe is 
very agreeable, on an eminence riſing from a moſt 
elegant river, which meanders through the park 
and gardens ; before the houſe it forms an elbow, - 
which has the appearance of a Jarge lake, on which 
rides a handſome yacht, completely rigged, with a 
long boat, and another lying along ſide; her maſts 
riſing above the adjoining trees, in a manner which 
adds greatly to the landſcape. 

On the other ſide of the road, on the ſummit of 
a hill, which overlooks the park and the whole 
county; his lordſhip has built a new church, pretty 
much in the old taſte, and very near it a manſoleum 
—a ſex-angled open wall of flints, with ſtone orna- 
ments, and a row of Tuſcan pillars; on the inſide 
runs a grater of ſtone around it, and two of the ſix 
diviſions are occupied with dedications to the late 
Earl of Weſtmoreland and Lord Melcomb. In the 
golden ball, on the top of the church, is depoſited 
the heart of Paul Whitehead, Eſq. who bequeathed 
it to his lordſhip, as the laſt teſtimony of his friend- 
ſhip. 

Theſe buildings cannot claim much commen- 
dation, and appear to the eye from many points of 
view, one ſtructure; we cannot help likewiſe, re- 
marking, that however good the intention of his 
lordſhip was, in erecting a place of devotion for the 
inhabitants, yet it appears highly ridiculous to build 
it on ſuch a very ſteep eminence, that the aged, the 
lame and the infirm, cannot reach the place of de- 
votion without great fatigue to their legs and lungs, 
Indeed, they muſt be extremely devout that will 
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crawl up this precipice twice a day to offer up their 
ayers. If his lordſhip conſtantly attends, it is to 
doubted but the effects of age may in time con- 
vince him of the impropriety of erecting a place of 
devotion ſo exceedingly high, as is enough to deter 
many from reaching it. To thoſe indeed, who 
aſcend it merely for the beauty of the proſpect, it 
fully anſwers the end, for a more delightful view is 
ſcarce to be found, the eye commanding his lord- 
ſhip's park, and the whole ſurrounding county. 
uitting this road, and croſſing over the river 
Thames at Windſor, we come to Eaton, one of the 


fineſt grammar ſchools in this kingdom. 


The buildings, except the great ſchool-room, are 
ancient; the chapel Gothic; but all have been re- 
paired, at a great expence, out of the college ſtock, 
within theſe few years, and a handſome library 
built for the reception of books. 

In the great court, a copper ſtatute is erected to 
the honour of the royal founder, by Dr. Godolphin, 
late Dean of St. Paul's, and Provoſt of this col- 
lege; and the library has received ſeveral conſidera- 
ble benefactions; particularly, not many years ago, 
the fine collection of Richard Topham, Eſq. for- 
merly Keeper of the Records in the Tower, which 
was preſented to it by the late excellent Lord Chief 
Juſtice Reeves, and Dr. Mead, his executors, 
Before that, a collection of books, valued at two 
thouſand pounds, was left to it by Dr. Wadding- 
ton, late Biſhop of Chicheſter. Dr. Godolphin, 
aforeſaid, the Rev. Mr. Reynolds, and Nicholas 
Man, Eſq. were alſo benefactors to this library. 
The gardens, which extend from the college 
down almoſt to the bank of the Thames, are well 
planted and kept. h 

1 his college was founded, anno 1440, by King 
Henry VI. a Prince munificent in his gifts for the 


encouragement of learning. Witnets, beſides this 


noble 
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noble foundation, that of King's College in Cam- 
bridge, to which the ſcholars of Eton are annually 
removed; and which, had it been perfected as the 
King deſigned it, would have been the nobleſt build- 
ing of the kind in the world. But his depoſer and 
ſucceſſor, King Edward IV. took ſeveral manors 
from Eton College, and beſtowed them on their 
neighbours at Windſor; and had intended to have 
taken from them ſtill more, had not the celebrated 
Jane Shore, one of his miſtreſſes, ſolicited in their 
behalf. 

This College has a ſettled revenue of about five 
thouſand pounds per annum, and maintains a pro- 
volt, a vice-provoſt, who is alſo a fellow, ſix other 
fellows, and ſeventy ſcholars on the foundation, 
beſides a full choir for the chapel, with neceſſary 
officers and ſervants. The ſchool is divided into 
the upper and lower, and each into three claſſes, 
each ſchool has one maſter, and each four aſſiſtants 
of uſhers. None are received into the upper ſchool 
till they can mak Latin verſes, and have a tolerable 
knowledge of the Greek; In the lower ſchool the 
children are received very young, and are initiated 
into all ſchool- learning. Beſides the ſeventy ſcholars 
upon the foundation, there are always abundance 
of children, generally ſpeaking, of the beſt fami- 
lies, and of perſons of diſtinction; who are board- 
ed either in- the houſes of the townſmen, or within 
the College. 

The number of ſcholars inſtructed here uſed to 
be from four to five hundred. 

The election of ſcholars for the Univerſity, out 
of this ſchool, is made annually, on the firſt Tueſ- 
day in Auguſt : in order to it three perſons are de- 
puted, from King's College in Cambridge; viz. 
the provoſt of that college, and one ſenior, and one 
junior poſer, fellows of the ſame , who being joined 
by the provoſt, vice-provoſt, and head-maſter of 

; Eton 
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Eton College, call before them the ſcholars of the 
upper claſs; and, examining them in the ſeveral 
parts of their learning, chooſe out of twelve ſuch 
as they think beſt qualified, and enter them in a 
roll, or liſt, for the Univerſity. Theſe youths are 
not immediately removed from the ſchool, but muſt 
wait till vacancies fall in King's College; and, as 
ſuch happen, ace then taken as they ſtand in ſenio- 
rity in the roll of election. 10 410 

When a ſcholar from Eton comes to King's Col- 
lege, he is received upon the foundation, and pur- 
ſues his ſtudies there for three years: after which 
he claims a fellowſhip, unleſs forfeited by marriage, 
accepting of eccleſiaſtical preferments, &c. accord- 
ing to the terms of the ſtatutes. n 

The provoſt has a noble houſe and gardens, be- 
ſides the uſe of the college gardens. | 

The Bath roadenters this county at 

Colnbrook, ſeventeen miles from London; it is 
fituated on the river Coln, which is here and in the 
road to it divided into four channels, over each of 
which it has a bridge, and therefore it is ſuppoſed 
by Camden and others, to be the Pontes of the 
Itinerary. The town is ſmall, but has a number 
of good inns. 

Slough, twenty miles and an half from London, 
likewiſe chiefly conſiſts of inns ; and near it at Sa!! 
Hill, are thoſe two famous ones of the Windmill 
and Caſtle, which for pleaſant ſituation can vie with 
moſt in the kingdom, 

From Maidenhead, you croſs the road to 

Grea; Marlow, thirty-one miles from London. 
It derives its names from the marl, which abounds 
in the adjacent foil. It is a pretty large borough, 
though not incorporate, and firſt ſent members to 
| parliament in the reign of Edward II. The chief 
manufacture carried on in this town is Bone-Jace, 
and it is of note for its great embarkation on the 

river 
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river Thames, great quantities of malt and marl 
being brought here from High-Wickham, and 
oods from the neighbouring towns, and of beech 
trom ſeveral parts of the country, where that wood 
abounds more than in any other part of England. 

Here is a handſome church and town hall, and a 
charity-ſchool for twenty boys, taught and clothed, 
&c. at the expence of the Borlace's family. Here 
are a number of mills for preſſing of oil, &c. in 
the neighbourhood of this town. 

On the right, near the Thames is Chiefden, the 
ſeat of the Earl of Inchiquin, an Iriſh Peer. It 
was firſt began by George Duke of Buckingham, 
and finiſhed by the late Earl of Orkeney, to whom 
it deſcended by marriage. His late Royal Highneſs 
Frederic Prince of Wales made it his ſummer re- 
treat; and extended and enlarged both houſe and 
gardens, and made them moſt delightful, inſomuch, 
that in every part, or wherever the eye is turned, 
nothing is offered to the ſight but the -moſt agree- 
able avenues, parterres, fine lawns | heightened by 
an extenſive view of the river Thames, and a 
moſt beautiful and well cultivated country. Thie 
houſe is a ſtately regular edifice, and the rooms ſpa- 
cious and noble. In the grand chamber, the tapeſ- 
try hangings repreſent the battles of the late Duke 
of Marlborough, wrought to great perfection, by 
order of the late Earl of Orkney, who was himſelf 
an officer of ſuperior rank in theſe glorious cam- 
paigns. On the front of the houſe is raiſed a moſt 
glorious terrace walk, ſaid to be higher than the 
terrace at Windſor Caſtle. 

Lower down the river, not far from Maiden- 
head-bridge, is a ſmall aight or iſlet in the river; formed 
by the late Duke of Marlborough, into a beautiful 
retirement for pleaſure or fiſhing in the ſummer-ſea- 
ſon. The buildings upon it are commodious, in an 


elegant taſte and highly finiſhed, 
* | On 
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On the other ſide of the county, the Bridgenorth 
road enters from Uxbridge, and paſſes through 
Amerſham, or Ag mondeſham, twenty-ſix miles from 
London. The town 1s ſmall, but very ancient, 
ſituated in a vale on the river Chilten, and ſurround- 
ed with woods and groves of beeches. The town 
has no corporation, but ſends members to parlia- 
ment, and 1s governed by burgeſſes, It conſiſts of 
two ftreets, which croſs each other at right angles, 
In the area, where theſe ſtreets interſect each other, 
ſtands the church, which is the beſt rectory in the 
county. The market-houſe is a good building, 
erected by Sir William Drake; it is a brick ſtruc- 
ture, raiſed on pillars and arches, having a top, a 
Janthorn, and a clock. Here is a free-ſchool found- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth. | 
On the ſide or the road, in the way to Aileſbury, 
is Cheſham, a ſmall market town; and higher up 
is Wendover, an old corporate town, but a mean 
and dirty place, but it has pleaſant hills on each 
ſide. It ſends two members to parliament. Near 
this town is Well-head, a ſmall ſpring, which is the 
firſt riſe of the Thames. | | 
Ayleſbury, forty miles from London. Is a very 
ancient town, and one of the largeſt and beſt in 
the county. It ſtands at the eaſt end of a rich 
fertile vale, which feeds incredible numbers of cattle 
and ſheep, moſt remarkable for their fine fleeces, 
and extends almoſt from Tame on the edge of Ox- 
fordſhire, to Loughton in Bedfordſhire. It is men- 
toned for its ſtrength in the time of the Saxons, 
and in the time of the Conqueror, it was a royal 
manor z- and ſeveral yard-lands, ſays Camden,— 
«© Were here given by the King upon condition 
that the holders of them ſhould find litter, i. e. 
rate, for the King's bed, I hope, ſays he, the nice 
part of the world will obſerve this, whenever he 
cames hither,” The author of the Addenda = 
that 
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that this tenure was held by William Earl of Aileſ- 
bury z and beſides that ſervice, he was likewiſe to 
provide ſtraw for his chamber, and three eels when- 
ever he ſhould come thither in winter, If he came 
in ſummer, . beſides ſtraw for the bed, he was to 
provide ſweet herbs for the King's bed-chamber, 
and two green geeſe; and which he was to do thrice 
a year, it the King comes ſo often thither. 

The town is neat, compact, and populous, and 
ſtands on a riſing ground. Lord Chief Juſtice 
Baldwin, who purchaſed this manor in the reign of 
King Henry VIII. built a handſome fabric in the 
middle, of the market-place, and very much im- 
proved it in other reſpects. It was incorporated by 
Queen Mary in January 1753-4, in the name of a 
bailiff, ten aldermen, burgeſſes, &c. and granted 
alſo that the town ſhould be a county within itſelf, 
and have the power of chuſing two members to par- 
liament. The chief officer now is the conſtable, 
who is put in by the Lord of the Manor, or choſe 
by the inhabitants, and by him confirmed. Pro- 
viſions are here very cheap and plentiful, owing to 
its ſituation in ſuch a fertile part of the county; 
but the country about the town is rather low and 
dirty. | * | 

The chief employment of the poor in, thoſe parts 
is in making lace for edging, which are reckoned 
little inferior to thoſe made in Flanders, In this 
fine vale of Aſterburgh, flouriſned the great and 
noble family of Hampdens, for many ages, in poſ- 
ſeſſion of very large eſtates: moſfof them are now 
enjoyed , by Lord. Trevor, who has taken the name 
of Hampden. | 


., Buckingham, fifty-ſeven miles from London, A 


ſituated in a low ground, encompaſſed on all ſides 
but the north, with the river Ouſe. It is the county. 
town, and governed by a bailiff and capital bur- 
SAI | geſſes. 
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ſſes. In the time of the Romans, in the year 44. 
Lulus Plauti us is ſaid to have obtained his firſt vic. 
tory, over the Britons on the banks of the Ouſe, 
near this town: on the converſion of the Saxons, 
it became remarkable for the ſepulchre of Rum: 
bold, the infant Saint; whoſe coffin was afterwards 
fund i in the church. About 913, King Edward 
the Elder built a caſtle here, and another not far off, 
on the river Oule, to defend it aꝑ ainſt the Danes, 
| The caſtle was ſeated in the middle of the town 
| on a great mount, but ſcarce any of its tuins ar 
remaining, It was a corporation, and had fum- 
mons, to lend members to parliament in the reign 
of Edward III. bur does nor appear to have done 
{6 till the thirty. ſteth of Henry VIII. though from 
| Edward the Vith's time it has ſent them regularly. 
? Queen Mary granted it a corporation, and on the 
| de ef A old charter! in 1684, King Charles 
II. granted it a new one, conſiſting of à mayor and 
5 aldermen, but the old charter was reſtored four 
9813 10.10 tg *i 0 
bs rn 5e lieg; of this town are old; the charch”” 
is Well“ built, And thefe is a chapel erected by 
1 Archkbiſho op. Betket, now uſed as a tree:ſchool. It 
= has three fbiie bfidges vel the Ouſe, on the banks 
| of whi 7 river are igveral paper mills. The coun- 
0 goa Kan d" court are kept here, and by virtue of a 
= late act of parliament, the ſummer aſſizes are held 
1 + 3 The 15 ends two members 9 parlis- 


5 the 2 Ith March, 1725, 4 great fire- hap- 
ened hete; 75 Which an hundred and thirty-eight 
Fee? ' cbntaining Rive hundred and ſeven perſons, 
loſt to, the amount of thirty-two thouſand fix hun- 
gred de glity-rwo pounds at leaſt, * in houſes and 


. = *©F.}.}. Tu =a< 


ood 

85 It would e an un ardonable nas not to 
* notice of Stow, the feat of Earl Temple, 1 
ore! 
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this neighbourhood, whoſe park and woods occu- 
py a great part of the county, from Buckingtiatn 
nn von 7 * 24h 

This ſeat is moſt, delightfully ſituated, in the 


moſt eligible ſpot of this part of the county. The 


preſent Earl has made great improvements, eſpe- 
cially in raiſing a new and beautiful front to the 


houſe, embelliſhed with proper emblems and other 


ornaments. Fu uns e 
As the houſe and gardens are one of the chief or- 
naments to the Engliſh nation, and juſtly admired 
by all foreigners, we ſhall be a little particular in 
our deſcription of them. ee | 
The houſe, which is very large, extends in front 


nine hundred feet. The hall, thirty-ſix feet by 


twenty. Out of the former is an handſome apart- 


ment of two dreſſing- rooms and a bed- chamber, 


twenty by ſixteen. The chapel is of cedar, beau- 
tifully ornamented with fine carved work and paint- 
ings: the altar-piece, the reſurrection, by Tintoret. 
The Glenville - room thirty-ſix by twenty-five, 
adorned with many modern portraits of the family. 
The dining-room, forty-three by twenty-five : here 
are ſome pieces of ſtatuary that deſerve attention. 
A Narciſſus, an elegant figure; the attitude ealy : 
Vertumnus and Pomona, by Scheemaker; and 
Venus and Adonis, by Delveau. 


STATE APARTMENTS. 


I. The State Gallery, 
Seventy feet nine inches by twenty-five, and twen- 


ty-two high. Two marble chimney-pieces of Sien- 


na, &c. I he cieling finely ornamented with paintings 
and gilding, by Sclater. Two fine large marble 
tables, with two large pier glaſſes. The walls are 
adorned with curious pieces of Bruſſels tapeſtry, 

repreſenting 
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repreſenting the triumphs of Diana, Mars, Venus, 
Bacchus and Ceres. 
The piers are adorned with trophies. 
Two chimnies, the upper parts of which are 
adorned with gilding and carving. 
1. Repreſenting Mercury conducting tragic and 
comic poetry to the hill of Parnaſſus, 
2. A goddeſs conducting Learning to Truth. 
The chairs and ſettees of blue damaſk, with cary- 


ed and gilded frames, 


IT. The State Dreſſing-room, 


Twenty-four feet eight inches, by thirty, arid 
' nineteen feet four inches high; hung with blue 
damaſk chairs and window-curtains of the ſame. The 
doors and cieling are finely ornamented with carving 
and gilding. The 1 here are, 

A fine portrait of the late Lord Cobham; by Sir 


Godfrey Kneller. 
Four converſation pieces; by Franciſco Cippo. 


Venus binding the eyes of Cupid, and the Graces 


offering tribute; by Titian. 
A marble table with a fine pier glaſs. 


III. The State Bed- chamber, 


Fifty ſix feet eight inches, by twenty-five feet ten 
inches, and eighteen feet eight inches high. The 
bed and cieling by Signor Borra. The chairs ahd 
hangings of crimſon damaſk. Pillars of the Corin- 
thian order: the whole finely carved and gilt. 

A Madona from the ſchool of Rubens. 

A picture over the chimney. 

A very curious chimney-piece of white marble, 
deſigned by Signor Borra. 
Two marble tables. 
Two fine large pier glaſſes. 


IV. The 


re 


1d 


n- 


le, 


he 
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IV. The State Cloſer, 


Hung with blue damaſk, finely ornamented with 
carving and gilding. Out of which you go into 
a colonade, where you have a beautiful view of the 
gardens, as well as the country; and the paſſage is 
ornamented with marble buſts. 

There is alſo a grand ſtair-caſe, adorned with 
paintings of the four Seaſons. The cieling reprę- 
ſents the riſing ſun, by Phoebus in his car. 


„Tur Gn 


Theſe have undergone a variety of improve- 
ments; they were at firſt ſketched out in the an- 
cient mode of broad ſtrait gravel walks, and ave- 
nues of trees, with regular waters. 

You enter this garden on the ſouth by two light 
* — of the Doric order, deſigned by Sir John 

anbrugh. They are adorned with rough maſterly 
paintings, by Nollikins. The ſtories are from 
Paſtor Fido.“ | 

Almoſt the firſt ſtriking object which occurs, is 
an obeliſk, near ſeventy feet high, deſigned for a Jet 
d' Eau, and placed in the middle of a large octagon 
piece of water. At ſome diſtance we perceive two 
rivers, which are at laſt united, and enter the octo- 
gon in one ſtream, Over one of theſe is a Palladian 
bridge, From this point, a Gothic edifice dedi- 
cated to Liberty, ſeventy feet in height, appears on 
the top of a hill. On the left is an Ægyptian py- 
ramid ; from whence we were formerly conducted 
to the cold-bath. Here we have a proſpect of a 
natural caſcade, falling from the laſt mentioned 
octagon, in three diſtinct ſheets, into an extenſive 
lake, One of the ſheets paſſes through the arch of 
zn artificial ruin, covered with ever-greens. 

Ac ii, Scene 3.——AXR iii, Scene 2. 


R But 
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But it is time to drop this general and collective 
detail, into which, the firſt admittance to a pro- 
miſcuous ſurvey of ſo many beauties has impercep- 
tibly betrayed us. We therefore proceed to give a 
circumſtantial and diſtinct diſplay of each remark- 
able particular, as it ſeverally and ſucceſſively pre- 
ſents itſelf, in our progreſs through the gardens. 

The hermitage, built of rough ſtone and agree- 
ably ſituated in a riſing wood, on the banks of the 
lake. | 

The ſtatues of Cain and Abel, which are finely 
executed, 

The Temple of Venus, with the inſcription, Veneri 
Hortenſi; i.e. © To the garden of Venus.“ It was 
deſigned by Kent ; and is painted with the ſtory of 
Hellenore and Malbecco“, by Sleter. It is adorned 
in the front with the buſts of Nero, Veſpaſian, 
Cleopatra, and Fauſtina. Over the frize is the fol- 
lowing motto alluding to the painting, from a poem 
aſetibed to Catullus. | 


Nunc amet, qui nunquam amavit; 
Quique amavit, nunc amet, 


Thus tranſlated by Parnell, | 


Let him love now who never lov'd before 
Let him who ever lov'd, now love the more. 


- The Belvidere, or Gibbes's building. Under: 
neath is an ice-houſe. 

The Roman boxers, admirably copied, and ju- 
diciouſly placed, on the ground not unnaturally 
mounted in the air, on an high pedeſtal. | 
Two- pavilions. One of them is uſed as a dwel- 
ling-houſe ; the other is ornamented with the ſta- 

tues of Julius Cæſar, Cicero, Portia, and Livia. 
þ * Spencer's Fairy Queen, B. 3. C. 3. . 
l The 


er- 
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The Egyptian pyramid, which is ſixty feet in 
height, with this inſcription. © Inter plurima hor- 
torum horum ædificia a Johanne Vanbrugh, equite, 
deſignata, hanc Pyramidem illius memoriæ ſacram 
voluit Cobham.” 

That is, Among the many edifices in theſe 

ardens deſigned by Sir John Vanbrugh, Cobham 
— this in particular, to his memory.“ 
Within is the following inſcription from Horace. 


Luſiſti ſatis, ediſti ſatis, atque bibiſti, 
Tempus abire tibi eſt; ne potum largis æ quo 
Rideat et pulſe laſcivia decentius ætus. 


Thus tranſlated, extempore, by a gentleman on 
the ſpot; | 


Enough, my friend, you've trifled, drank and eat, 
'Tis time, at leaſt tis prudence, to retreat; 

Leſt wanton boys exert their decent rage, 

And kick you drunk and' reeling from the ſtage. 


The ſtatues of Hercules.and A otpus, ſituated in 
a field, encloſed with a fence of ſtakes, after the 
military manner. 


St. Auguſtine's cave, a monaſtic cell, built with 
moſs and roots: within is a ſtraw. couch, and the 
following inſcriptions, which are extremely happy 
in the ſtile of the old monkiſh Latin verſe, and ſaid 
to be compoſed by Mr, Glover, the ingenious au- 
thor of Leonidas, 


On the right - hand: \ 


Sanctus Pater Auguſtinus, 
(Prout aliquis divinus 
Narrat) contra ſenſualem * 
Actum Veneris lethalem, 
; (Audiat 


* * * 9 = * = 
= — — 
= FY 
hos — 
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(Audiat clericus) ex nive, 

Similem puellam vive, 

Arte mire conformabat, 

Quacum bonus vir cubabat : 

Quod 1 fas eſt in errorem 

Tantum cadere doctorem, 

Qzri poteſt, an carnalis 
Mulier'potius, quam mvalis, 

Non ſit apta ad — 
Subigendum, debellandum, 

Carnis tumidum furorem, BY 
Et importunum ardorem? r 
Nam ignis igne pellitur,” Pane! 
Vetus ut verbum loquitur. 

Sed innuptus, hac in lite, 
Appellabo te, marite. 


That is, The holy father Auſtin, (as, ſome 
divines- tell us) againſt the ſenſual and deadly act 
of luſt—(give ear, ye rieſt)—framed by wondrous 
art, a girl of ſhow, ht wh mbling the life ; with whom 
the good man uſed to lie. But if it be allow- 

able for ſo great a doctor to fall into error, may 
we not reaſonubly aſk, whether or not a girl of 
fleſh and. blood, is not better qualified than one 
made of ſnow, to allay the importunate ardours of 
luſt'? For ae the old maxim ſays, fire is expelled 
by fire)" But I, an unmarried man, appeal to mar- 
reg men. for «ſolution of this difficulty.” * 


« [ 1 15 be 


urn: On the let: 


Apparuit mihi, nuper in Somnio Mulier cum 
nudis et anhelantibus molliter Papillis et hianti 
luaviter Vultu—eney ! ! benedicite | 
Cur gaudes, Satapa, muliebrem ſumere formam 
Non tacies Voti daſti me rumpere norman 2 


Heus 


us! 


and eſcape from the power of 
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Heus ! fugite in Cellam; N vitate Puellam; 
Nam Rad Moxtis fuit olim Fœmina in Hortis. 


— 


Vis fieri fortis Noli concumbere Scortis. 


In Sanctum Originem Eunuchum. 
1 Eccleſiz Origines fortaſſe probetur; 
Eſſe pare gunquam ſe ſine. Teſte probet. 
irtus Diaboli eſt in * | 


That is. „N girr with 3 aked and ti 
boſom lately MEE to me in an. 1 ws 
Why, O Satan, do you chuſe to appear in a 
female Hape! ? You wil ner force me to break. 
my vows of chaſtity.—Hafte, fly, into your cell, 

beauty ; for the root 

of death. was heretofore a woman in the garden.” _. 

hd Would you be ſtrong # avoid unlawfu] enjoys: 
ments.” . 

The laſt cannot be eaſily tranſlated. Nor is it 

'offible, by the beſt Engliſh tranſlation to give a 
Juſt idea of the reſt; the turn and humour of which 
is inherent in the Latin, The ſame may be ſaid of 
the following, which fronts the door. 


Mente pie elatà, peragro dum dulcia Prata, 

Dormiit, abſque dolo, pulchre Puella ſolo; 

Multa oſtendebat, dum A jacebat, 
Pulchrum Os, divinum Pectus aperta Sinum. 

Ut vidi Mammas, concepi extempore Flammas, 
Et dicturus Av dico, MARIA, Cave : 

Nam magno totus violenter turbine motus, 
Pœne illam invado, pœne et in ora cado. 

Illa ſed haud Nute ſurgit, curritque 8 
Currit et, in vito me, fugit illa citò. 

Fugit C auſe. Mali, tamen Effectus Satanali 
Internoque eum cor vorat Igne reum. | 

O meme 
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—_ O inferne Canis, cut quotidie eſt tibi Panis, 

= Per Viſus miros ſollicitare Viros ? 

= Cur Monachos velles fieri tam Carne repelics, 

_ Nec caſtæ Legi turbidi Membra regi ? 

1 En tibi jam Bellum dico, jam triſte Flagellum 

| Eſuriemque paro.queis fubigenda Caro. 

Quin abſcindatur, ne Pars ſincera trahatur, 
Radix, quo ſolus naſcitur usquk flop 


: 
0 
[ 
t 
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That is, „As filled with devotion, I wandered 
over the delightfuf ' rheddows; a beautiful virgin. 
Was fleepi! on the ground : 28 ſhe lay half reclined, 
ſhe diſco many beauties. Her naked boſom 
awakened m my Gelten, and as I am about to ſay 
1A, I' cried out Mary BEWARE. My | 
ſudden paſſion almoſt tempted me to ſeize her in 
my afins ; but ſhe. aroſe, and ſuddenly, fled from 
me. The cauſe of my paln is departed, but the 
effect ſtill remains, and devours my guilty heart 
with inward fires. ' 0 thou dog of eff, why is it 
thy daily food to tem mpt mankind with theſe ſtrange 
ace ? Why mt your pleaſure to raiſe re- 
bellion in the fleſh of monks, not ever to ſuffer 
their turbulent emotions to fubmit to the laws of | 
chaſtity * But I, now declare war , a ainſt you, | 
and intend to conquer my'p aſh ons with Fe col ge. 
and with hunger. But p 0 it is beſt*to cut 0 f. 
the root-of evil, left thi "be id pets ſhould" be in⸗ 
fected;117'7 671995 0 
The temple of GR an” edifice of brick: 
its inſide is adorned with Bacchanalian ſcenes, 
painted by Nollikins. ' weh n the teſt are two 


II 


tention. ö 
A ſmall le ich this | Inf Sion 0 to the 
memory of Robin Coucher. “ 


The 
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The Saxon temple. An altar ſituated in an open 

ove, about which, the ſeven Saxon deities which 
denominate the ſeven days of the week, were. for- 
merly placed, but theſe have been ſince removed to 
the Gothic temple. | | 

Nelſon's ſeat. This is an elegant little, building, 
from whence there is an agreeable open proſpect : 
in the inſide are the following inſcriptions, explain- 
ing the paintings, in which the: boys fixing . the 
trophies are elegantly fancied. | 


On the right -hand, 


Ultra Euphratem et Tigrim 
uſque ad Oceanum propagati ditione, 
Orbis Terrarum Imperium Rome adſignat optimus 
Princeps, "FT | 
cui ſuper advolat Victoria 
Laurigerum ſertum hinc inde 
utraque manu extendens, 
comitantibus Pietate et Abundantia. 
a6 N In arcu Conſtantini. 


That is, Beyond Euphrates and Tigris, havin 
extended his dominion even to the ocean, the * 
excellent prince aſſigns the empire of the world to 
Rome; above whom flies Victory, extending a lau- 
rel wreath on either ſide, with both hands, attended 
with Piety and Plenty.“ ' 

In the arch of Conſtantine. 


On the left, 


Poſt Obitum L. Veri. 
in. imperio cum Marco conſortis. \ 
Roma 
integram orbis Terrarum 
poteſtatem ei et in eo contulit. | 
8 In capiloli. 
0M T hat 


*% 
LY 
* 
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That is, © After the death of Lucius Verus, af. 
fbciate in the empire with Marcus, Rome conferred 
on him the entire command of the whole earth.“ 
07 Mary | I Ide Capitol. 


The equeſtrian ſtatue of King George the Firſt 
in complete armour, placed at the head of the canal, 
oppoſite the north front of che houſe, with this in- 
ſeription from Virgil: a 


In medio mihi Cæſar erit. ke 
Et viridi in Campo Signum de Marmore ponam 
Propter Aquam. Con. 


Thus tranſlated: 


« Full in the midſt ſhall Cæſars form divine 
Auſpicious ſtand, the godhead of the ſhrine.— 
And near the ſtream a marble ſtatue rear.” 


The ſlatue of his late Majeſty, raiſed on a Co- 


rinthian pillar, with this inſcription : 
Georgio Auguſto, 
That is, To George Auguſtus.” 


Dido's cave; a retired dark building, with this 
inſcription, from Virgil : 


Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus, eandem 
Deveniunt.— 


Thus tranſlated on the ſpot: 


« To the ſafe covert of one cavern came 
The Trojan Leader, and the Tyrian Dame.” 


The 


I 
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The Jdicious Pac aer will obſerve, chat the 


figures of the two 
finely painted. 


pids joining their torches are 
The rotunda, ſupported by Ionic pillars, and 


deſigned by Sir John Vanbrugh. Within is a ſta- 


tue of Venus de Medicis, on a pedeſtal of blue 


marble, ——Starce any object in the whole garden 


ſhews itſelf to more advantage than this ſtructure, 
or makes a more beautiful figure, from ſeveral dif- 
ferent points of proſpect. 

The ſtatue of the late Queen, erected on four 
Tonic columns, and ſituated in a rural amphitheatre 
with this inſcription : 

Honori, Laudi, Virtuti, Dive Caroline, 

That is, © To the honour, praiſe, and virtue of 
the goddeſs Caroline.“ N 


The ſleeping parlour; a ſquare building, with 
an elegant Ionic portico, ſituated in a cloſe wood, 
with this inſcription : 


Cum omnia fint in ĩncerto, fave tibi. 


That is, 4 Since all things are uncertain, take 
your pleaſure,” 


The witch-houſe ; a ſquare building. The paint- 
ings on the walls are done by the late lord's gentle- 
tleman; and rude and inartificial as they may ſeen 
are much in character. 

The temple of modern Virtue; in ruins. 

The temple of ancient Virtue z a complete and 
beautiful rotunda of the Ionic order, deſigned by 
Kent, Over each door, on the outſide, is this mot- 
to: © PrIscA VIX Turt.“ That is, © To ancient 

Yirtue,” 
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Virtue.” In four niches within, ſtanding at full 
length, are the following ſtatues: 


I. EPAMINONDAS. 


Cujus a virtute, prudentia, verecundia, 
Thebanorum reſpublica 
Libertatem ſimul et imperium, 
Diſciplinam bellicam, civilem et domeſticam, 
7 Accepit | 

Eoque amiſſo, perdidit. 


That is, Epaminondas, from whoſe valour, 
prudence and moderation, the republic of Thebes 
acquired its liberty and power; its military, civil, 
and domeſtic diſcipline; and at whoſe death it was 
deprived of them.“ ; 


II. LYCURGUS. 


Qui ſummo cum conſilio inventis legibus 
Omnemque contra corruptelam munitis optime, 
Fagr” pate, 
Libertatem firmiſſimam, 
Et mores ſanctiſſimos, 
Expulſa cum divitiis avaritia, luxuria, libidine, 
. In multa ſecula 
Civibus ſuis inſtituit. 


That is, Lycurgus, who having invented laws 
with the greateſt prudence, and moſt wiſely guarded 
them againſt every ſpecies of corruption; the father 
of his country, eſtabliſhed for his countrymen, thro- 
many ages the moſt unſhaken liberty, the moſt un- 
blemiſhed morals ; having expelled avarice, luxury, 
and luſt, by baniſhing wealth.” 


III. SO. 


7 
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III. SOCRATES. 


Qui corruptiſſima in civitate innocens, 
Bonorum hortator, unici cultor DEI, 
Ab inutili otio, et vanis diſputationibus, 
Ad officia vitæ, et ſocietatis commoda, 
Philoſophium avocavit, 
Hominum ſapientiſſimus. 


76-4 > io. Modis >=. 4 0 


That is, Socrates, who being virtuous in a 
moſt corrupt city, an encourager of all good men 
called off 2 from uſeleſs leiſure and empty 
diſputations, to the duties of life, and the conve- 
niencies of ſociety.” 


IV. HOMERUS. 


** 


Qui poetarum princeps, idem et maximus, 
Virtutis præco, et immortaliatis largitor, 
Divino carmine, | 
Ad pulchre audendum, et patiendum fortiter, 
Omnibus notus gentibus, omnes incitat. 


That is, Homer, wha being the firſt and 
greateſt of poets, the herald of virtue, and the diſ- 
penſer of immortality, known to all nations, excites 
all nations to dare with honour, and to ſuffer with 


reſolution,? © 
5 | Over one door is this inſcription : 
her * Carum'efſe civem, bene de republica mereri, 
ro? laudari, coli, diligi, glorioſum eſt : metui vero et 


un- in odio eſſe, invidioſum, deteſtabile, imbecillum, 
ry, caducum,” | 

That is, To be dear to our country, to deſerve 

| well of the commonwealth, to be praiſed, honoured, 

O: and beloved, is glorious; but to be feared and hated 

is odious, deteſtable, hazardous, and unſafe.” Ang 
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e Juſtitiam cole et pietatem, que cum ſit magna 
in · parentibus et propinquis, tum in patria maxima 
eſt, Ea vita via eſt in cœlum, in hunc cætum 
eorum qui . 

That is, Regard Juſtice and religion, which, 
though a matter of great importance to our parents 
and friends, is of ſtill greater effect with regard to 
our country: through ſuch a courſe: of life is the 
road to heayen, and this aſſembly of thoſe who 
haye lived before us.” 


An arch erected to the Princeſs Amelia; the 
ſides, Apollo and the nine Muſes. | 

Here we croſs the ſerpentine river, whence we 

aſs into the Elyſian- fields; a moſt delicious retreat, 
in which is placed. 5 

The temple of the Britiſn Worthies. This edi- 
fice is diſpoſed into niches, filled with the following 
buſtos. ; | | 

Pope. Without any inſcription. . : 

„Sir Thomas Greſham, who, hy the honourable 
profeſſion of a merchant, having enriched himſelf, 
and his country, for carrying on the commerce of 
the world, built the Royal Exchange.” 
Ignatius Jones, who to adorn his country, in- 

an and rivalled the Greek and Roman archi- 
ecture.“ | 
' « John Milton, whoſe ſublime and unbounded 
genius equalled a ſubject that carried him beyond 
the limits of the world.” | a8 
„ William Shakeſpeare, whoſe excellent genius 


opened to him the whole heart of man, all the 


mines of fancy, all the ſtores of nature; and gave 


him power, beyond all other writers, ta move, 


aſtoniſh, and delight mankind? “d 
„ John Locke, who beſt of all philoſophers, 
. ynderſtood the powers of the hymay mind; the 
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nature, end and bounds of civil government; and 
with equal courage and ſagacity, refuted the ſlaviſh 
ſyſtems of uſurped 22 over the rights, the 
conſciences, or the reaſon of mankind. 

« Sir Iſaac Newton, whom the God of Nature 
made to comprehend his works; and from ſimple 
principles, to diſcover the laws never known. before, 
and to explain the ces, NEVEF underſtood ol of 
this ſtupendous univerſe.” - 

Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who by hs 
ſtrength and light of a ſuperior genius, rejecting 
vain ſpeculations, and fallacious theory, taught to 

purſue truth, and improve philoſophy by the cer-- 
— method of experiment.“ 

In the niche of a pyramid is placed a Mercury, 

with theſe words ſubſcribed ; 


— Campos ducit ad Ely ſios. 
"That is, © Leads to the Elyſian ficlds,” 


And below this figure 3 is fixed a Fquare of black. 


marble, with the following lines: 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnerapaſſi, 
Quique pii vates, et Phœbo digna locuti, 
Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique ſui memores alios fecere merendo. 


Here chiefs, who bled to ſave their country, ſtray 
Here bards, who virtuous, pour'd the moral lay; 
With thoſe whom uſeful arts conſign'd to fame, 


And all whoſe merits memory loves to name. 


King Alfred, the mildeſt, juſteſt, and moſt be- 
nificent of Kings; who drove out the Danes, ſe- 
cyred the ſeas, protected learning, eſtabliſhed | — 
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eruſhed corruption, guarded liberty, and was the 
founder of the Engliſh conſtitution. 
* Edward, Prince of Wales, the terror of Eu- 
rope, the delight of England; who preſerved, un- 
altered, in the height of glory and fortune, his na- 
tural gentleneſs and modeſty.“ | 
,-<* Queen Elizabeth, who confounded the pro- 
jets and deſtroyed the power, that threatened to 
oppreſs the liberties of Europe; took off the yoke 
ot ecclefiaſtical tyranny; re bored religion from the 
corruptions of popery; and by a wiſe, a moderate, 
and a popular government, gave wealth, ſecurity, 
and reipect to England.” BY WEED AOTS oof | 
„King William III. who, by his virtue and 
conſtancy, having ſaved his country from a foreign 
maſter, by a bold and generous enterprize, preſerved 
the liberty and religion of Great Britain.“ 
Sir Walter Raleigh, a valiant ſoldier, and an 
able ſtateſman; who, endeavoyring to rouſe the 
ſpirit of his maſter, for the honour of his country, 
againſt the ambition of Spain, fell a ſacrifice to the 
innuence of that court whoſe arms he had yanquiſh- 
ed, and whoſe deſigns he oppoſed.” hers. e 
* Sir Francis Drake, who, through many perils, 
was the firft of Britons that adventured to ſail round 
the globe; and carried into unknown ſeas and na- 
tions the knowledge and glory of the Engliſh 
name.” naten | 44 — 
* Jahn Hampden, who, with great ſpirit, and 
conſummate abilities, begun a noble oppoſition. to 
an arbitrary court, in defente of-the liberties of his 
country; ſupported them in parliament, and died 
for them in the field.“ 


Sir John, Barnard, without any inſeription. 
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On. the backſide of this building 1 is the er 
inſcription: 


To the Memory of 
SI GNIO X. F I D 0, 
an ITALIAN of good Extraction; 

who came into Ex AN Db, 
not to bite us, like moſt of his Countrymen, 
but to gain an honeſt livelihood. 
- He hunted not after Fame, 
et acquired it; 
regardleſs of the praiſe of his Friends, + 
but moſt ſenſible of their Love, 
Though he lived amongſt the Great, 
he neither learned nor flattered, any Vice, 
He was no Bigot, 
Tho he doubted none of the xxxix Articles, 
; And, Ne to follow 22 
and to re the laws Socie 
Wes | dere hey 
Ne was a perfect Rodger : 
a faithful Friend, 
Ee” eeable companion, 
| oving Huſband, 
diſtin hes by : numerous Offspring 
all which he lived to ſee take good Courſes. 
In his old age he retired 
to the Houſe of a Clergyman in the Country, 
where he finiſhed his earthly race, 


and died an Honour and an Example to the whole 


Species. 
R E 5 D E R, 
this Stone is guiltleſs of F lattery 5 
for he to whom it is inſcribed 
> was not a Man, 
but a 
GREY-HOUND. 
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The ſhell bridges | 
The Chinefe-houſe, ſituated; after the Chineſe 
manner, upon a large piece of water : we enter it 
by a bridge decorated with Chineſe vaſes ; it is a 
ſquare building, with four lattices; and covered 
with ſail cloth. The windows and roof, together 
with its cool fituation on the lake, afford us a juſt 
ſpecimen of the manner of living in a hot country. 
Within is the figure of a Chineſe lady afleep: The 
outſide of the houſe is painted in the Chineſe tafte; 
by Mr. Sleter: the inſide of India Japan work. 

The temple of contemplation. 

The grotto, ſituated at the head of the ſerpentine 
river; furniſhed with a great number of looking- 

laſſes, both on the walls and cieling, fixed in 
— of plaiſter- work, ſtuck with ſhells and flints : 
it has a marble ſtatue of Venus on a pedeſtal adorn- 
ed in the ſame manner. On each ſide is a pavilion; 
one of which is ornamented with ſhells, the other 
with broken flints and pebbles; 

The ladies temple, ſupported by groin arches, 
with Venetian windows. The inſide is beautified 
with the following paintings by Sleter: on the right 
fide, ladies employed in needle and ſhell work: 
on the oppoſite ſide, ladies engaged in painting and 
muſic. | 
The Grecian temple : a large pile of the Ionic 
order, after the manner of the temple of Minerva 
at Athens. - 3 

Captain Grenville's monument, with this in- 
ſcription: 


Sororis ſuæ Filio | 
TH OMR GRENVILLE. 
Qui navis præfectus regiæ, 
Ducente claſſem Britannicam Georgio Anſon; 
Dum contra Gallos fortiſſimè pugnaret, 
Dilaceratæ navis ingenti fragmine 
Femore 
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: Femore grayiter percuſſo, 


3 dirit moribundus, omnino ſatius eſſe, 


. inertiæ reum in judicio ſiſti; 
Columnam hanc roſtratam 
Laudans et mærens poſuit 

CoBHam. 
Inſigne virtutis, eheu l rariſſime | 

Exemplum habes ; 

Ex quo diſcas 
Quid virum præfectura militari — 
Deceat. 
M.DCC.XLVH, 


That 3 is, To the ſon of his ſiſter, Thomas 
Grenville, who being captain of one of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhips, under the command of Admiral An- 
oa, while he valiandly. fought” againſt the French, 
and was mortally wounded in the thigh, declaring 
in his laſt moments that it was better to ſuffer than. 
to be tried for cowardice, Cogh au, expreſſing at 
once his approbation and regret, erected this ro- 
ſtrated column. This is, alas! an example of 
courage too ſeldom found, from whence we m a 
learn, "how it becomes a commander to behave.” 

A ſpacious baſon of water, deſigned for the tri- 
umphal arch. * 

A fluted column, with theſe inſcriptions : 


On one ſide. 
To bre the memory of her huſband, 
Ann, Viſcounteſs Cobham, 
Cauſed this pillar to be erected 
In the year 1747. 


On the oppoſite fide; 


Quatenus nobis denegatur diu vivere, 
relinquamus aliquid 
quo nos vixiſſe teſtemur. 


1 That 
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That is, As it is not permitted us to live long, 


let, us leave ſomething behind as a teſtimony of our 
having lived.” t h F 
The Gothic temple, with this inſcription : 


Je rends graces aux Dieu de n' eſtre pas Romain, 
That is, 1 thank God for not being a Roman,” 


This is a ſpacious edifice of red ſtone, terminated 
with towers and pinnacles, ſeventy feet high, and 
placed on the ſummit of a hill. The windows are 
of glaſs, curiouſly \ſtained, and the inſide of the 
dome is characteriſtically decorated with the arms 
of his lordſhip's family, from their riſe to the pre- 
Jent time, About it are che ſeven ſtatues, which, as 
we mentioned above, originally ſurrounded the 
Saxon altar. | 
The Palladian bridge, adorned with ſeveral an- 
tique marble huſtos. 'The roof on the fide facing 
the water, is ſupported by Ionic pillars. The back 
wall is covered with a fine piece of alto relievo, 
which repreſents the four quarters of the world 
bringing their various products to Britannia. 
Here are alſo paintings of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with a map of Virginia; and of Sir William Pen, 
preſenting the laws of Penſilvania, performed by 
Sleter. 

The imperial cloſet; a ſquare room, in which 
are painted by the laſt mentioned artiſt, three of 
the worthieſt of the Roman Emperors; each of 
which 1s reſpectively diſtinguiſhed by a memorable 
ſaying of his own, fixed over him. 


IMP. TITUS CS VESPASIAN, 
rich Diem perdidi. 
That is, I have loſt a day.” 


IMP. 


& © 
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- "IMP. N. TRAJAN Cs. AU. 
a? i Pro me: fi merear, in me, 
That is, © For me: but if I deſerve it, againſt me,® 


IMP. . MARCUS AURELIUS 
CRSAR ANTONIUS. 


Ita regnes imperator, ut privatus regi te velis, 


That is, So govern when a King, as you would 
deſire to be governed if a ſubject.“ 


A grand terras walk, near three hundred feet 
long, which leads us to, 

The temple of friendſhip; a well proportioned 
ſtructure of the Doric order. The emblem of friend - 
ſhip above the door, thoſe of Juſtice. and Liberty, 
with the reſt of the decorations, are elegantly touch- 
ed. Britannia is ſeated upon the chfing : on one 
fide are exhibited, the glory of her annals, the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and Edward III. On 
the other is offered the reign of —— which ſhe 
covers with her mantle, and ſeems unyilling to ac- 
cept. This painting is executed by Mr, Sleter. 
The matto of C 


Amicitiæ 8S. * 
That is, Sacred to Friend.“ =_ 


Here are the buſts of the late lord, and his itluf!;! 


trious friends, viz. Frederic Prince of Wales; Earls 
of Weſtmoreland, Chefterfield, and Marchmont; 


Lords Cobham, Gower, and Bathurſt; Richard 

Grenville, William Pitt, and George Littleton, Eſqrs. 
The pebble alcove, a little grotto, ornamented 

with his pebbles ; in which likewiſe his lordſhip's 


arms are curipuſly wrought on the back wall. 
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Congreves monumept; the embelliſhments of 
which are emblematical of the poet's comic genius, 
On the top is. placed a monkey: viewing himſelf 1 in 
ig, a mirrour, with this Inſcripton : | | 


| Vite imitatio, _ 
Conſuerudinis ſpeculum, 
— Comeœgdia. 


That is, Combdy is the r . and the 
mirrour of faſhion.” 


The Poet's gy lies in a careleſs -Mre on the 
one ſide, and on the other is placed this epitaph: 


Pn Ingenio _ 
cri, faceto, ex olito, 
| NE Ba 7 
Urbanis, ca Arlt facillimis, 
S SulLIE LMC FE RE vA 
| Hoc 
Qualecunque deliderit foi 
Solamen ſimul et 
Monumentum | 
"Vai COBHAM. 1736. 


515 


fined genius; to the poliſhed candid and unaffected 
manners of WILIA CONnGREVE :.CoBHAam has 
erected this poor conſolation and monument of his 


1 


<Hevidg this Finiſhed our Aebobnt of theſe de- 
liphrful Gardens, we muſt croſs to the eaſtern ſide 
of the county, and enter it in the road from St. 
Alban' Kat ;5:; 

Fenm Stratfort, forty-five miles. from London. 
1 is N on the ancient Roman way, called Wat- 


ling 


That is, © To the piercing, facetious, and e · 
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Cheſter road, and has a 
Ouſe. It is large, and the houſes chiefly built of 


ling-ſtreet, and had a charter granted it by King 
James I. in 1609, for a market on Mondays. 

Seven mules from this place, is 
Stony Stratford, This town- likewiſe ſtands on 
the above Roman cauſeway, and takes it name 
from the ſtony ford that led over the river 
here. The town is a — thoroughfare in the 
one bridge over the river 


ſtone, as are the two churches, St. Giles's on the 
ſouth-weſt fide, and St. Mary's on the north-eaſt, 
Here King Edward I. erected one of the croſſes in 
memory of his Queen Eleanor, adorned with the 
arms of England, Caſtile and Leon. The chief 
manufacture in this town and its neighbourhood is 
bone-lace. 


On the 6th of May, in the year 1742, a dread- 


ful fire happened at this town, which raged with 
great fury for ſome time, and burnt down an hun- 
Fred and fifty houſes. Higher up is, 

Newport Pagnel, an hundred and fifty-two miles 
and an half from London. It took its name from 
Full Paganel, or Pagnel, one of the ancient lords 
of this town, It is a tolerable large, well built, 
populous town, ſtanding on the river Ouſe, oyer 
which it has two large ſtone bridges. A good 
trade is carried on here in bone-lace, of which it 
is thought more is made here, and in the neighbour- 
ing villages, than in any other place in England. 
It is neither a borough nor corporation, though big- 
ger than many that are ſo. At 

Oulney, is another conſiderable manufacture for 
bone-lace., It is a pretty good town, lying on the 
northern extremity of the county, about fifty- eight 
miles and an halt from London. The river Ouſe 
runs on the caſt ſide of it. 55 a 
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NORFOLK CIRCUILT, 


BEDFORDSHIRE, 


PAL 


1 8 bounded on the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt by Hart- 
fordſhire; on the north and north-eaſt by Hunt- 
ingdonſhire and Cambridgſhire; on the north-weſt 
by Northamptonſhire ; and on the weſt by Buck- 
inghamſhire, It is of an oval form, twenty-twa 
miles long, not fifteen broad, nor above ſeventy- 
three in compaſs, wherein are contained nine hun- 
dreds, ten market towns, an hundred and twenty- 
four pariſhes, two hundred and ſixty thouſand acres, 
or, according to Mr, Templeman's calculation, three 
hundred and twenty-three ſquare miles, and about 
twelve thouſand one hundred and ſeventy houſes ; 
all in the dioceſe of Lincoln. 

The air is mild and healthy, the foil a deep clay, 
and fruitful both in tillage and paſturage in the 
north parts, but ſandy in the middle, eſpecially 
from Woburn to Potton, with a ridge of hills, 
clothed with woods. Its chief rivers are the Ouſe 
and the Ivell. After the former has entered the 
county between Bradfield and Bucks, there is ſcarce 
any river in England that has ſo many meanders, 
for in its paſſage from St. Neot's in Huntingdon- 
ſhire, it runs aboye thirty miles in eighteen by land, 
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trade, of which great quantities of it are ſent down 
to. Lynn, where it is ſhipped for Holland. This 
river divides the county in two parts, The 
northern, is the leſs, and the moſt wogdy ; but the 
ſouthern-has ſpacious fields, yielding plentiful-crops 
of plump, white and ſtrong barley, which made 
into malt is frequently fold in London, and in 
other parts for that of Hartfordſhire. It has fo- 
reſts and parks well ſtored with deer, fat paſtures 
with-cattle z fullers earth, woad for dying, cheeſe, 
and great plenty of poultry. Its chief manufac- 
tures are bone-lace and ſtraw-hats. The county is 
well inhabited, and great numbers of gentry reſide 
in it ; but this is obſerved to be one of the ſeven 
counties that all lie together without one city 
among them, viz. Huntingdonſhire, Bedforſhire, 
Buckinghamſhire, Berkſhire, Hartfordſhire, Eſſex 
and Suffolk. It ſends four members to parliament, 
viz, two knights of the ſhire, and two burgeſſes for 
the town of Bedford, from whence the county has 
its name. | | 

The road from London to Bedford, paſſes through 
St. Alban's, and enters this county at 
Luton, a pretty little town, thirty-two miles 
from London. It is pleaſantly ſituated between 
hills, and has a large market-houſe, and noted for 
its manufacture of ſtraw- hats. Near it, on the 
edge of Hartfordſhire, is 

Looton Hoo, the ſeat of the Earl of Bute, The 
houſe, which has been rebuilt on a more extenſive 
plan, is pleaſantly. ſituated in a noble and exten- 
Pie park; as you enter this park through the 
lodge, you paſs along the banks of a river, which 
was formerly but a trifling ſtream, but now. a moſt 
beautiful piece of Water. The plantation on the 
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as has the. winding hollow, on the left, agreeably 
diverſified, ſcattered with beautiful trees, At the 
end of the lake is a large iſland, well planted. with 
trees. The different views of the water are ex- 
tremely pleaſing, acroſs one part of it is a wooden 
bridge, light, and unornamented; and there floats 
on the river two boats, and a ſloop with fails and 
flying colours. A ſhort diſtance from the bridge is 
the caſcade, which greatly adds to the beauty of tha 
ſcene. 

Returning from the water, by a different road, 
which leads through a pleaſing valley, you have a 


view of a monumental pillar in the Tuſcan order, on 


the top is an urn, and on a ſquare pedeſtal, which 
ſupports the column, is the following inſcription : 
« In memory of Mr. Faancis NAPIER.“ This 
pillar, though plain and unornamented, has a beau- 
tiful ſimplicity which pleaſes. 


At Pollox-bill, near Silſoe, nine miles from Luton 


in the road to Bedford, a gold mine was diſcovered 
ſome years ago, which was claimed and ſeized for 
the King, by the ſociety for royal mines. But the 
refiners who were employed to extract the gold from 
the ore, did not go on with the work, the gold not 
always anſwering the charge of ſeparation. 

Not far from Pollox- hill lies Vreſ, the ſeat of 
the noble houſe of Grey, late Dukes of Kent, at 
which is an hermitage, on which are infcribed the 
following beautiful and moral lines, written by a 
gueſt of the noble owner: 


Stranger, or gueſt, whom Cer this hallow'd grove 
Shall chance receive; where ſweet contentment 
dwells; ; 


Bring here no heart that with ambition ſwells, 
With av'rice pines, or burns with lawleſs love. 
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Vice tainted ſouls will all in vain remove 
To Sylvan ſhades, and hermits peaceful cells, 
In vain will ſeek retirements lenient ſpells, 
Or hope that bliſs, which only good men prove. 


If heav'n born truth, and ſacred virtue's lore, 
Which chear, adorn, and dignify the mind, 
Are conſtant inmates of thy honeſt breaſt ? 

If unrepining at thy neighbour's ſtore 
Thou countſt as thine, the goed of all mankind, 
Then welcome ſhare the friendly groves of Wreſt, 


Bedford, fifty-one miles and an half from Lon- 
don, is the county town, where the aſſizes were al- 
ways held, except in 1684, when they were re- 
moved to Ampthil. This town 1s large, populous 
and well built, pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Ouſe, over which it has a ſtone bridge, of which 
EE | 

This place was famous for a victory gained in 
the year 572, over the Britons, by Cuthwulf, the 
Saxon King, and for being the place of burial of 
King Offa, who choſe to have his bones laid in a 


ſmall chapel near the river Ouſe, which happening 


to overflow, carried them quite away, It was once 
. deſtroyed by the Danes, but Edward the Elder 
repaired it. After the Conqueſt, Pagan de Beau- 
champ, the third Baron of Bedford, built a caſtle 
here, encompaſſed with a mighty rampier of earth, 
and ahigh wall ; the whole ſo ſtrong, that King Ste- 
2 who beſieged and took it, in his war with the 
{mpreſs Maud, was glad to grant the garriſon ho- 
nourable terme. | 

This caſtle, King John took from William 
de Beauchamp, and beſtowed it on Falco de Brent, 
or Breant, raiſed by his favour, from a private ſol- 
dier to great riches and power, but his conduct not 
meeting with his approbation, he took it from —_ 
an 
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and hanged' the governor, the brother of Falco, 
and'other knights and ſoldiers, and demolifhed the 
caſtle, though it was not quite level till the reign 
of Henry VIII. The ſite and dwelling-houſe he 
returned to William de Beauchamp. Falco was 
ſhortly after baniſhed, | 

The corporation of this town is very ancient, 
and it has ſent members to parliament regularly, 
from the earlieſt times to the preſent. It is go- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, twelve 
aldermen, &c. There are five churches here, viz. 
three on the north ſide, and two on the ſouth ſide 
of the river. The chief of them, and indeed the 
principal ornament of the town, is St. Paul's, which 
before the conqueſt had a college of prebends; but 
it was changed into a priary of canons regular. 
Here is a great corn- market; and vaſt quantities 
of the beſt wheat grow in the neighbourhood of 
It. 

The bridge (before ſpoken of) runs through, 
and almoſt equally divides the town. Hiſtory is 
filent, both as to the founder and time of its con- 
ſtruction. Tradition ſays, it was erected with 15 
of the materials of the caſtle, demoliſhed by King 
Henry the Third, in the year 1224. It is highly 
probable this was, built in the place of a much 
older bridge; as by an extract from Roger Hove- 
don's Chronicle, in. Leland's Collectanea, it ap- 
pray that the part of the town, on the ſouthern 

ank of the river, was built by Edward the Elder, 
in the year 912. It ſeems, therefore, almoſt impoſ- 
ſible that the inhabitants could fo long have wanted 
this neceſſary means of communication between the 


north and ſouth parts of the town. 


This bridge is one hundred and ſixteen yards in 
length, four and an half broad, and has a parapet 
three feet and an half high; this, it is ſaid, was 


crected in the reign of Queen Mary, out of the 
„ ruin 
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ruins of St, Dunſtan's church, which ſtood ſon the 
ſouth ſide of the bridge. It has ſeven arches, and 
near the centre, were two gate-houſes ; that on the 
north being uſed for a priſon ; and that on the ſouth 


ſerved as a ſtore-houſe for the arms and amunition 


of the troops quartered there. Theſe gate-houſes 
were taken down in the year 1765 ; and ſix lamps 
ſet up on poſts at proper diſtances. The bridge is 
kept in repair by the corporation, who have a yery 
conſiderable: eſtate,* | 
Beyond. the bridge is a free-ſchool, founded in 
Queen Elizabeth's time, by a native of the town, 
Sir William Harpur,. Lord Mayor of London; 
and an hoſpital for eight poor people, founded by 


Thomas Chriſty, Efq. formerly a member, Here 
is alſo a charity-ſchool for forty children, and its 


poor have ſuch an eſtate to prevent them from 
ſtarving, as no. town or city in England enjoys, for 


the whole of Bedford-row, and ſome ſtreets adjoin- 


ing, belong to the poor, and now produce-a great 
annual ſum. The field on which theſe buildings 
ſtand, was yearly farmed for fifty pounds, at the 
time it was bequeathed to the poor of Bedford. 

Mr. John Bunyan, the author of the famous 


Pilgrim's Progreſs, was born here. He was neither 


a learned nor elegant writer, but a voluminous one, 


The above fable did him the greateſt honour of all 


his works. He was apprenticed to a brazier, or 
rather tinker, and after he had been ſome years an 
itinerant one, during which he read much, he left off 
his trade and turned preacher, and being thrown 
into Jail here, in the perſecuting times, picached at 
the priſon windows to the people in the ſtreets, to 
whoſe capacities his ſermons were ſo adapted, that 


he never failed of a crouded audience. 


* Groſle, 
The 
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The bye-road from Bedford to Northill, is very 
broad and high, and free from ruts; this amend- 
ment of the road was greatly afliſted by How- 
ard, Eſq. of Carrington, who not only made a fine 
cauſeway through the village, but himſelf expended 
above fifty pounds in making one bad piece a good 
Toad. "Ws 
Carrington is a very neat village, well built and 
lwely; moft of the cottages and houſes new; all 
of them tiled, and many of brick; which, with white 
pales, and little plantations have a moſt pleaſing 
offect. | | 
Mr. Young mentions a very great piece of curio- 
firy at Northill ; he ſays, “ he would advife any 
travellers, who paſs through the county of Bedford, 
to take Northill in their route, were it only for the 
ſatisfaction of viewing two ſmall pieces of painted 
glaſs, done by J. Oliver in 1660, belonging to the 
Rector, the Rev. Mr. Maxey. They are very 
ſmall, but each has a fly, ſo exquiſitely painted as 
to exceed the power even of imagination to con- 
ceive; the wings are coloured on one fide, and the 
bodies on the other of the glaſs, and are touched in 
ſo lively and ſpirited a manner, (eſpecially one, 
which is ſuperior to the other, that without fruit) 
that it is difficult to believe them but painting, 
and not life itſelf; the light appears thraugh the 
body at the pinching with the tail in the moſt ini- 
mitable manner, and the roundneſs of the fly, with 
the bigneſs of its claws, are repreſented in the 
boldeſt and fulleſt relief. In a word, it is truly 
admirable. In the chancel of the church is a very 


fine painted window, in good preſervation, by the 


lame maſter.” 

A little north of Sandy is Tempsford, a village 
noted for à camp, in which the Danes took up 
their winter quarters when they ruined the ſtrong 
fort of Sandy, about four miles ſouthward. This 
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fort is ſaid to have been built by the Romans, and 
the very Salinz of Ptolemy. A great many urns 
and Roman coins have been formerly dug up in 
the grounds adjoining, now occupied by gardeners, 
Mr. Aubrey mentions glaſs urns, and one red, like 
coral; with bones in them; and ſays, that ſome of 
the coins dug up in 1670, were given to the Uni- 
verſity of Oxford, by Mr. Chriſty, of Bedford. 
Elſtotv, or Helenſtow, a little below Bedford, had 
formerly a nunnery, erected in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, and dedicated to the honour of the 
Virgin Mary, and St. Helen, the mother of Con- 
ſtantine the Great. | 
At Ming's Croſs, in the midway betwixt Bedford 
Caſtle and Newenham, many bones of men have 
been dug up, ſuppoſed to be the remains of ſuch as 
were ſlain before the caſtle in the wars of the barons, 
The road from London to Coventry, paſſes thro 
St, Alban's, and enters this county at 
Dunſtable, or Dunſtaple, thirty-four miles from 
London, It is a populous town, ſeated on a chalky 
hill, at the entrance of that long ridge of hills 
called the Chiltern. - Not far from this town Roman 
coins have been dug up, which the country people 
call Madning Money; and on the deſcent of Chil- 
tern-hills, is a large round area of nine acres, ſur- 
rounded with a deep ditch and ramparts, which the 
inhabitants call Maid-in-Bour. 
This town was burnt by the Danes, and rebuilt 
by King Henry I. to ſuppreſs a gang of robbers 
which infeſted theſe parts. That King alſo ere&ed 
a priory here, the ruins of which are till to be ſeen 
the gateway is almoſt perfect, and ſhews us the re- 
mains of eccleſiaſtic magnificence. Camden ſays, 
it took its name from one Dunning, the chief of 
theſe thieves z but others, with greater propriety, 
derive it from the Saxon word Dun, or the Britiſh 
or Gauliſh, Dunum, which anſwers to its hilly or 
2 mountainous 
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mountainous ſituation. King Henry I. made it a 
royal borough, but it never ſent members to par- 
liament, though it had once a ſummons in the 
reign. of Edward II. In the middle of the town 
ſtood one of the croſſes erected by Edward I. which 
was demoliſhed by the parliament ſoldiers. At 
this town ſeveral of the Lollards were martyred, 
and here Queen Catherine had the ſentence of 
divorce paſſed againſt her by Archbiſhop Cranmer. 
The town conliſts of four ſtreets, anſwering to 
the four quarters of the world, and its ſituation 
being high, they have no running water here; the 
inhabitants have dug for ſprings, to the depth of 
twenty-four fathoms, but could not meet with 
any; to ſupply this defect, they have ſeveral ponds 
to receive the rain water, .which are never, dry. 
Here are a number of good inns, and good accom- 
modations. The church was formerly part of a 
priory, and is compoſed of many pieces tacked to- 
ther. : 
B * once a royal ſeat is now a farm-houſe, 
over againſt the church. Larks greatly abound 
in this neighbourhood, eſteemed the largeſt and 
beſt in England. £3 
The / perſecution of the Lollards was fo great 
here, that Stokely, Biſhop of London, boaſted that 
he had burnt fifty proteſtants, and Dr. Smith, 
Biſhop of Lincoln, ordered William Tillſworth to 
be burat for denying the Pope's ſupremacy, with 
this remarkable circumſtance of cruelty, that his 
only daughter was compelled to ſet fire to the fag- 
gots. | 
The gentlemen of Bedford, a few years ago, 
came to a laudable reſolution of ſloping the chalk- 
hill near this .town, for the benefit of the road, 
which, in a froſt, or after a ſhower of rain, uſed to 
be ſo ſlippery, that neither man nor ' horſe could 
keep their feet, which often occaſioned great dam- 
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age to both; to prevent which, for the future, they 
employed a great number of hands to lower it. 
Tuddington, five miles north of Dunſtable, is a 
ſmall market town, but has three annual fairs, 
Here was a magnificent ſeat built by Paulinus 
Pever, (a courtier in the reign of Henry III.) who 
added orchards and parks to it. A fine ſeat was 
alſo built here by Sir Henry Cheney in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, who afterwards created him 
Lord Cheney, of Tuddington. Sir Henry Johnſon 
had a ſeat here, afterwards the Earl of Strafford's. 
A little farther on from Dunſtable is Hockliffe, 
where the road branches off to 
' Woburn, forty two miles from London, is noted 
for the great quantities of fullers earth dug in its 
neighbourhood. A terrible fire happened here on 
June 1724, which burnt above an hundred houſes, 
they have ſince been rebuilt, and a fine market- 
lace erected, entirely at the expence of the Duke 
of Bedford; ſo that the town makes no contempti- 
ble appearance. There is a free-ſchool founded 
by Francis Earl of Bedford, and a charity-ſchool 
for thirty boys, founded and endowed by Wrothef- 
ley, late Duke of Bedford, and his Ducheſs. The 
town almoſt all belongs to the Duke of Bedford. 
The town is famous for jockey caps. But what it 
is chiefly famed for, is | 
Woburn Abbey, the ſeat of the Duke of Bedford, 
where formerly ſtood the abbey founded in 1145, 
which was granted to John Ruſſel, at the 
diſſolution by Henry VIII. This feat is in every 
reſpect worthy the view of the curious traveller. 
The houſe forms a large quadrangle, with a hand- 
ſome court in the centre; the front to the baſon is 
the beſt. Behind are two large quadrangles of 
offices, diſtinct from the houſe, which are very 
beautiful, plain, and ſimple, but extremely pro- 
per for the deſtination; they are built, like the 
bouſe, 
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houſe of white ſtone; in the centre of their princi- 
pal front is a ſmall dome riſing over a portieoed 
centre, ſupported by Tuſcan pillars, which have a 
very good effect. Upon the whole, theſe detached 
offices appear in a more judicious ſtate, than any I 
remember to have ſeen. | 

In the houſe, you enter firſt the hall, which, 
though not a well- proportioned or elegant room, is 
handiome. It is forty by thirty-ſeven and fifteen: 
high, the cieling ſupported by eight pillars. The 
chimnies baſs relieves in white ſtone. 
The green drawing-room is twenty-two by 
thirty-five, between the windows are fine glaſſes, 
and two very noble flabs of Egyptian marble. 


The chimney- piece is of white marble poliſhed. 


Here are three large pictures; the plague of Egypt, 
dark; David and Abigail, ditto z as are the colour- 
ing and general expreſſion. _ Two large landſcapes, 
fine. 

The decker- worked room, twenty-five by twenty: 
nothing can be more pleaſing than this bed of 
decker-work, lined with green ſilk; the work is 
exquiſite, and the repreſentation of the birds and 
beaſts in it admirable. The chimney- piece very 
elegant; the ſcroll of poliſhed white marble in a 
light taſte, | p Stieg ail | 

The dining-room thirty-five by twenty-two, a 
very noble room; the chimney-piece a feſtoon of 
flowers carved in white marble, and finely poliſhed. 
In this room are four large pictures of the battles 
of Alexander. The repaſt is not a diſagreeable one, 
were the heroes grouped with more taſte, hut they 
ſit at as ſquare a table as any Dutch painter could 
ever have deſigned. The oppoſite piece to it is the 
beſt; the groupe of three horſemen, with à large 


rock in the back ground, is fine; the fire and ſpi- 
rit of the horſes- well done. N 
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In the yellow drawing - room are two portraits 
by Reynolds, one of the late Marquis of Tavi- 
ſtock ; the other the preſent Ducheſs of Marlbo- 
rough; the latter a very fine one. The chimney- 
piece is elegant, and the pier glaſs frame finely 
carved, of plated ſilver: here is alſo a portrait of 
the preſent Duke of Bedford. h 

The coffee-room, thirty by twenty; in this 
room remember-to obſerve a ſmall portrait of Fran- 
cis Earl of Bedford, which is exceedingly fine 
the face and hands admirably painted. | 

The grotto is pretty of its kind; the ruſtics 
are well cut, but the figures of baſs reliefs in ſhells 
are ſtrangely incongruous with the idea of a grot, 
The china jars noble. 

* The billiard room is hung with very fine tapeſ- 
try, deſigned from Raphael's cartoons. 

© The ducheſs's dreſſing- room, hung with em- 
boſſed work on white paper, which has a very 
pleaſing effect: the chimney- piece a carved ſcroll 
in wood, the marble black, and veined: the pier 
glaſs large, and the frame elegant; over the chimney, 
Lady Offory, by Hudſon. The chairs and ſofas 
painted taffeta. | 

«© The French bed-chamber twenty-ſix by twenty- 
two; the bed and hangings a very rich balmozeen. 
The chimney-piece light and beautiful; the cor- 
nice, feſtoons of gilt carving on a white ground; 
and the cieling the ſame on a lead ground: the 
pier-glaſs/and frame, and the frame of the land- 
{cape over the chimney pleaſing. s. 

The dreſſing- room of the ſame dimenſions, is 
likewiſe hung with the ſame ſilk, the cieling and 
cornice richly ornamented with ſcrolls of gilding on 
a White ground: the chimney-piece all of white 
marble-poliſhed, but not light. The doors, — 
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caſes and window-ſhutters, &c. all ornamented 
like the cieling, &c. in white and gold. In this 
room, remember to obſerve four very large blue 
and white china jars ; the two by the windows are 
prodigiouſly fine. 

* The ſtate bed-chamber is moſt magnificently 
furniſhed. Ir is thirty by twenty-two, the bed and 
hangings of very rich blue damask ; the cieling 
ornamented in compartments of rich Siding on 4 
white ground. The chimney- piece of marble po- 
liſhed, and the carved and gilt ornaments around 
the landſcape over it in a beautiful taſte: the tot- 
lette 1s all of' very handſome Dreſden work, the 
glaſs frame, and boxes of gold, An India cabinet 
on each ſide of gold japan, with coloured china 


Jars, exquiſitely fine. 


The dreſſing-room twenty-one by twenty, hung 
with green damaſk ; the chimney-piece very hand- 
ſome ; the pier-glaſs fine. 

* The drawing-room exceedingly elegant, thirty - 
three by twenty-iwq; the cieling a moſaic pattern 
of rich carving on a white ground ; the cornice of 


the chimney-piece ſupported by double pillars of 


very fine Siena marble, The pier glaſſes very 
large, and in one plate; under them noble ſlabs of 
Siena. In this room are ſeveral excellent paintings; 
particularly a landſcape by Claude Loraine, repre- 
ſenting a ſhip partly appearing from behind a 
building; amazingly beautiful, the diffuſion of 
light, and the general brilliancy and harmony of 
the whole, admirable, 

A holy family ; very fine, the turn of the boy's 
head inimitable, 

Virgin and cþild ; the hair of the Virgin's 
head, and her attitude moſt ſweetly elegant and 
expreſſive. | 

A Magdalen; fine. 

The 
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The inſide of a church; the minute expreſ- 
ſion of the architecture, and the rays of light, well 
done, | 

A rock, with the broken branches of trees 
hanging from its clefts ; (I apprehend by Salva. 
tor) the expreſſion very noble: the romantic wild- 
neſs of the ſcene moſt excellently caught. 

A holy family; the child e cradle; 
very pleaſing. 

Joſeph interpreting the dreams of Pharaoh, by 
Rembrandt; moſt admirable; in a greater ſtile 
than common with this maſter. 

Rambrandt, by himſelf; inimitable. 

Her Grace preſenting Carolina to Minerva, by 
Hamilton; a very large picture, and ſome of the 
figures not inelegantly done. | 
The ſaloon, thirty-five by twenty-two, and of a 
good height; it is moſt magnificently fitted up, 
and elegantly furniſhed ; the cieling of gilt carving 


on white; the door-caſe carved and gilt, the cor- 


nices ſupported by Corinthian pillars in a light 
and pleaſing ſtile; the chimney-piece of white 
marble, beautifully poliſhed ; in the centre hangs a 
magnificent gilt luſtre. Remember to obſerve the 
picture, repreſenting the laſt ſupper; it is fine, 
The drawing in a free and bold ſtile, 7 
A piece of angels; fine. 
Dining- room, forty by twenty-two; the cieling 
white and gold; chimney- piece pleaſing; over it 
a landſcape, a waterfall, which has merit. | 
Second drawing- room, twenty ſquare ; this, like 
the reſt,” is well fitted up; and among other pic- 
tures, contains | 
Iwo landſcapes, morning and evening; by Mo- 
r ns eto 
Lyons, by Rubens, fine. 
J wo battles, like Borgognone. 


The 
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The picture gallery, in three diviſions, an hun- 
dred by ſixteen, ornamented by a vaſt number of 
excellent portraits of the Ruſſel family: among 
others, remark that of the Counteſs of Somerſet, 
the face and hands very finely done; alſo William 
Earl of Bedford and Lady Catherine Brook, ex- 
cellent. The ornaments of this room are all carv- 
ing painted white : there are tour ſtatues, among 
them a Venus of Medicis, but not pleaſing ; and a 
Venus plucking the thorn out of her foot, but 
with none of that expreſſion of pain in her coun- 
tenance, which is ſo fine in the antique at Wilton. 

* J/ooburn Park is ten miles round, and contains 
variety of hill and dale, with woods of noble oaks; 
we drove from the houſe through them towards 
the ſouth, and looked up the great glade, which 
is cut through the park for ſeveral miles, and 
catches at the end of it a Chineſe temple; then 
winding through the woods we came to the 
ducheſs's ſhrubbery, containing ſixteen acres of 
land, beautifully laid out in the modern taſte, with 
many moſt glorious oaks in it. From thence we 
advanced to the hill at the north end, from which 
is a vaſt proſpect into Buckinghamſhire, Hartford- 
ſhire, and Bedfordſhire; turning down the hill to 
the left, the riding leads to the evergreen planta- 
tion of above two hundred acres of land, which 
thirty years ago was a barren rabbit warren, but 
now a cloſe winter's ride, on a dry foil, with all 
ſorts of evergreens of a growth. About the mid- 
dle on the left hand, is an handſome temple, re- 
tired and pleaſing: at the end of this plantation, 
we came to the lower water, which 1s about ten 
acres, and in the centre, an iſland with a very ele- 
gant and light Chineſe temple, large enough fer 
thirty people to dine in; and in the adjoining wood 
is a kitchen, &c. -for making ready the repaſts his 
grace takes in the temple, In the front of the 
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houſe is a * baſon of water, with ſeveral hand. 
ſome boats; formerly a large yacht ſwam in it, but 
rotting, it has not been rebuilt, | 

This park, which is one of the largeſt in the 
kingdom, contains three thouſand five hundred 
acres of a great variety of ſoils, from a light ſand 
to a rich loam, which yields graſs good enough to 
fat large beaſts : it is all walled in; was there a 
greater variety of water, it would be much more 
beautiful, but the nature of the ſoil in the low parts 
makes that acquiſition very difficult ; but what 
might be much eaſter gained, are buildings ſcat- 
tered about it, which would give a pleaſing variety 


to the ridings, and for want of which moſt of them 


are very melancholy ” 

Another road, which branches off from Dunſta- 
ble, leads to 
Ampibill, forty- ſix miles from London, It is a 

etty market town, pleaſantly ſituate between two 
hills. In the reign of King Henry VI. a large 
houſe was built in a ſpacious park at the eaſt end 
of it, by Sir John Cornwall, whom he created 
Baron Fancrop, out of the ſpoils taken in France, 
It was purchaſed by the late Duke of Bedford, of 
the late Earl of Aileſbury. Queen Carherine re- 
tired here after having been forbid the court. upon 
her divorce. 

Mr. Stone, late principal of New Inn, founded 
and endowed a ſchool here for teaching thirteen poor 
children, and an hoſpital with good allowance for 
ten poor men, 

Adjoining to Ampthill is Houghton Park and 
Houghton Congueſt, fo called from the ancient fa- 
mily of the Conqueſts. Here is a free-ſchool of 

ood reputation, in the gift of Sidney Suſſex Col- 
Be in Cambridge. Near this place are two com- 
mom fields, called Great and Little Danes fields, 
remarkable 
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remarkable for ſeveral large pits of fifteen feet dia- 
meter. 
At Wood End, Sir Samuel Luke had a ſeat; he 


was a commander in Oliver Cromwell's amy, and is 


thought by ſome to be the Hudibras of Butler. 


Biggleſwade, forty-five miles and three quarters 
from London, is pleaſantly ſituated on the river 
Ivel. Camden ſpeaks of it as a noted place in his 
time for its horſe fair and ſtone bridge. It is a 
great thoroughfare in the northern road, and well 
turniſhed with inns and good accommodations. It 
is one of the greateſt markets in England for 
barley. 

We ſhall cloſe our deſcription of this county, 
with an account of the woad for which it is very 
famous. This plant is cultivated here in the fol- 
lowing manner. It is ſown every year, and the 
old woad, except what they fave for feed, is plucked 
up. The beginning of March is the ſeaſon for 
ſowing it, and the middle of May for cropping ir. 
It is beſt in a dry year, but more plentiful in a 
wet one. It is cropped commonly four or five 
times a year, as it comes up; but the firit crop is 


beſt, and every one after it gradually worſe. When 


gathered, it is immediately ground ſmall in a mill, 
till it becomes fit for ball; and when in balls it is 
laid upon hurdles to dry; and then ground into 
powder. After this it is ſpread upon a floor and 
watered, which is called Couching, and then it is 
turned every day till it is perfectly dry, which is 
called Silvering, After ſilvering it is weighed and 
put into a bag, containing two hundred weight, and 
then ſent to the dyer to try it, who ſets a price on 
it according to its goodneſs. T his is the plant with 
which the ancient Britons uſed to dye their bodies, 
that they might appear the more terrible to their 
enemies, but rather, as ſome think, to preſerve 
them from the inclemency of the weather. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


I S bounded on the weſt and north by Northamp- 
tonſhire ; on the ſouth by Bedfordſhire y on the 
ealt by Cambridgſhire, from which laft it is in a 
great meaſure divided by the Ouſe. It is not above 
twenty-five miles in length, nor twenty im breadth, 
or above ſeventy in circumference; and its area, 
according to Templeman, meaſures but three hun- 
dred and ſix ſquare miles. 

The Saxons called the ſhire town Hunters Down, 
and the county ſeems to take it's name from the 
conveniency of hunting, if we may judge from 
the condition of it heretofore, when it was in a 
manner one entire foreſt, till deforeſted by the 
Kings Henry II. and III. and Edward I. the latter 
of. whom left no more of its foreſt than what was 
in his own ground. There are ſo many meers and 
fens, beſides rivers, in the low land, that the air 
cannot be expected to be wholeſome, nor pleaſant, 
in general; for the fogs and vapours that riſe 
from them are not ſo noiſome and unwholeſome as 
thoſe of the ſtagnated ſalt- water in Eſſex, Kent, 
Suſſex, &c. yet they are always damp, and often 
obnoxious, eſpecially to ſtrangers, though moſt _ 
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the inhabitants are healthy, and many of them long- 


lived. The worſt parts for a ſtranger to viſit are 
thoſe low mooriſh tracts chiefly about Huntingdon, 
Godmancheſter, Ramſey and Yaxley ; for in the 
other parts about Kimbolton, and indeed at Leigh- 
ton: ſtone- hundred, the air is doubtleſs good. It 
is a great corn country ; and though the hilly parts 
do not produce ſo much as the others, yet the good- 
neſs of the air, and the paſture they afford for 
ſheep, make amends, The meadows and paſtures 
too, abound moſt however in the low lands, which 
have great ſtore of milch kine and other cattle, 
with plenty of water fowl, and fiſh in their meers, 
of which the inhabitants make great profit ; bur 
their chief fuel is turf. 
— rivers are the Nen and the Ouſe. 
The Nen after it has paſſed Oundle in Northamp- 
tonſhire, winds round the north-weſt and north 
bounds of the county, and runs through Wittleſey 
and other meers. The Ouſe enters this county from 
Bedfordſhire, at St. Neot's, and running north-eaſt 
paſſes Huntingdon, and leaves the county at Erith 
tor Cambridgeſhire. The waters of the meers are 
often violently diſturbed in the calmeſt weather, to 
the great terror and danger of the fiſhermen, 
which is aſcribed to eruptions of ſubterraneous 
winds, In ſome parts of this county are medicinal 
waters; and from its abundance of Willows it has 
been called Willowſ/hire, T3 

Mr. Speed mentions an obſervation of Sir Rzbert 
Cotton, that the families of this county are ſo worn 
out, that though it was formerly very rich in gen- 
try, yet few ſurnames of any note are now remain- 
ing, that can be traced higher than Henry VIII. 
The cauſe of this is uncertain, unleſs we ſhould 
impute it to the great parcels of abbey lands that 
were in this ſhire, which upon the diſſolution tell 


into lay hands, and perhaps would no more 15 
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by them here, than they have done by their owners 
elſewhere. There is ſomething very ſingular in the 
government of this county: Be as Cambridgeſhire 
and the Iſle of Ely are under the ſame admini- 
ſtration with -it, the ſheriff is choſen out of theſe 
ſeveral places in turn. The author of Magna Bri- 
tannia nay that in the civil wars there was more 
action in this than in ſome much larger counties, 
becauſe it was the native country of Oliver Crom- 
well. It is in the dioceſe of Lincoln; the eccle- 
fiaſtical government is managed by the archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, and it is divided into five deane- 
ries, It ſends only four members to parliament, 
namely, two for the ſhire, and two for the county 
town. 

Joining the road to Stilton, by Ware, which we 
left laſt at Royſton, we enter this county at the 
ſouth-eaſt ; the firſt town of any note that we meet 
with, 1s 

Godmancbeſter, fifty-ſix miles and an half from 
London. This was anciently called Gormancbeſter, 
fituate on the ſouth ſide of the houſe, oppoſite Hun- 
tingdon ; and though no market town, it js reckoned 
the biggeſt village in England, and ſo remarkable 
for huſbandry, that no town employs ſo many 
ploughs. Mr. Camden ſays, that no pon in the 
nation have more advanced it, either by their purſe 
or their genius. When King James I. came through 
it from Scotland, the inhabitants met him with ſe- 
venty new ones, drawn by as many teams of horſes; 
for they hold their lands by this tenure, ſo that 
whenever our Kings take this way in their progreſs, 
the farmers here make the moſt pompous appear- 
ance, with their ploughs and horſes adorned like 
triamphal cars, though not with military, yet with 
ruſtic trophies. We are told, that upon ſome ſuch 
occaſions, there has been a train of no leſs than 
nine ſcore ploughs. King James I. was ſo 2 
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vith the figure they made to do him that FN 
that he incorporated them by the name of two 


bailiffs, eighteen aſſiſtants, and the commonalty of 
the borough of Godmancheſter. The inhabitants 
had een the reputation of men of ſtrength 
and ſubſtance: their church is a vicarage belonging 
to, Weſtminſter Abbey, Here is a free ſchool, 
called the free grammar-ſchool of Queen Elizabeth. 

Henry Huntingdon, ſpeaks of this having been 
formerly a noble city, which aſſertion is confirmed 
by Mr. Camden, for omitting the Roman coins 
frequently ploughed up, and the diſtances in the 
Itinerary, together with the bones of divers men 
of far greater ſtature than is credible, the very 
name implies it to be the ſame city that Antoninus 
calls Duroliponte, by miſtake only of one letter for 
Darofipente, which ſignifies in Britiſh, a bridge over 
the Ouſe. It took its preſent name from Gorman, 
the Dane, who had theſe rouge yon him by the 
peace with King Alfred. 

Between Godmancheſter and Huntingdon, is a 
wooden bridge erected over a rivulet, upon princi- 
ples of gratitude ane, ele charity wün this in- 
icripton z 2 inn 


Rog rus Cook, emergens aquis, 1 viatoribus 
Sacrum D. D. 1636. 
That is, 

Raven Cook having eſcaped the danger of drown- 
ing, conſccrated this for the uſe of travellers, 
1636. 
Croſſing the river Ouſe, we come to | 
Huntingdon, fifty-ſeven miles and an half from 

London, It is the county town, fituate on a gen- 

tle eminence on the north ſide of the Ouſe, It was 

formerly in ſo flouriſhing a condition as to contain 
fifcen pariſh churches, which were reduced in Mr. 
Camden's 
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Camden's time to four, and by the civil wars to two. 
The cauſe of this decay ſeems to have been an al- 
teration made in the river by one Gray, Who, . as 
Speed tells us, maliciouſly obſtructed its navigation 
to the town, which befote had been enriched by it: 
it has ſince, however, been made navigable as high 
as Bedford. The Empreſs Maud founded an abbey 
here; ande a little before, or at the time of the 
conqueſt, a caſtle was built near the bridge, which 
was enlarged by David King of the Scots, to whom 
the borough was granted by King Stephen; but 
King Henry. II. demoliſhed it, to put an end to 
the quarrels that aroſe from the competition for 
this Earldom, between the Scottiſh Kings and the 
family of St. Liz. King John granted it by char- 
ter a peculiar coroner, profit by toll and cuſtom, a 
recorder, town-clerk, and two bailiffs, but at pre- 


ſent it is incorporated by the name of a mayor, 


twelve aldermen, and burgeſſes. The aſſizes are 
held here, and the town conſiſts of one long con · 
tinued ſtreet, and well built, eſpecially from the 
ground plat, where the caſtle formerly ſtood. ' 
This town is famous for having given birth ta 
Oliver Cromwell, who was born in St. ſohn's;pariſh, 
the 25th of April, in the year 1399. The houſe 
has been rebuilt, but the room in which he was 
born is preſerved in its firſt ſtate. 
The market- place, and the free-ſtone bridge, or 
bridges rather, and cauſeway, over the Ouſe, are 
a great ornament, as well as benefit to the town. 
Here is a good public ſchool. Huntingdon re- 
turns two members to parliament. S 44-74 
The meadows along the banks of the river Ouſe 
are extremely beautiful, and not to be ſurpaſſed in 
England, either for-pleaſantneſs, or for the nume 
rous herds of cattle and flocks of ſheep which are 
continually feeding thereon. * 


Keeping 
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Keeping the northern road from Huntingdon, we 
come to Soutery-Lane, a deep deſcent between the 
hills, in which is Stangate-Hole, the moſt notorious 

ace for robbing in all this county, And about 

alf a mile out of the road at Connington, was the 
ſeat of Sir Robert Cotton, the learned friend of 
the great Camden, where he had a choice collec- 
tion of Roman ' inſcriptions from all parts of the 
kingdom. The hon: was built in a magnificent 
manner of hewn ſtone, but now lies in diſmal ruins. 
By it is a beautiful church, with a tower; and in 
the window is ſome fine painted =” Sir Robert 

Cotton, in digging a pond in the hill near this ſpot, 
found the ſkeleton of a fiſh, twenty feet long. From 
this hill the eye commands the whole-level of the 
fens, particularly Wittleſey-meer, where the gen- 

have little veſſels to ſail in for pleaſure. About 
five miles farther on is 

Stilton, or Stichilton, ſeventy miles from London, 
It ſtands upon the old Roman way, leading from 
Caſtor before mentioned; and in an old Saxon 
charter it is called Ermine-ftreet. This ſtreet runs 
here through the middle of a ſquare fort, defended 
by walls on the north ſide, and with ramparts of 
earth on the other, near which have been dug up 
ſtone coffins. 

This place is now chiefly noted for its famous 
cheeſe, called the Engliſh Pamellan, which is ſome- 
rimes brought to table ſo full of mites and mag- 
gots, that they uſe a ſpoon to eat them. | 

From Stilton, the road turns north-eaſt through 

Taxliy, a neat little town, in the direct road to 
Peterborough : it is ſituate among the fens, of 
which there is one of its own name, lying upon 
Wittleſey- meer. Lhe houſes are pretty * wan 
and the church has a lofty ſpite. — 

A little to the caſt ot Taxley, is l 

OTE | Wittleſey 
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' Wilttleſey-meer, It is ſix miles long and three 
broad, the water clear, yet like the reſt, is ſubject 
to violent ſhakes of the weather. King Canute ia 
aſſing it with his family, had like to have been 
Joſt The air about it is thick, foggy and ſtink- 
ing, but its abundance of fiſh, with the' paſtures 
and turf in the neighbourhood, makes it ample 
amends z and though the air is fatal to ſtra 
it is favourable enough to the natives who are uſed 
tO it. | 
From Huntingdon another road branches off to 
Ramſey, ſixty-eight miles from London. It is 
every where encompaſſed with fens, except on the 
weſt ſide, where it is ſeparated from the Terra- 
Fuina by a cauſey, for two miles ſurrounded with 


| alders, reeds and bulruſhes, that in the ſpring make 


a beautiful ſhow, to which, its gardens, corn-fields 
and rich paſture, are no ſmall addition. There is 
a cauſey, called King's Delf, raiſed and paved at a 
great expence, which runs ten miles from this 
lace to Peterborough : ſome think it was made 
£ the Daniſh King Canute; but the author of the 
Addenda to Camden obſerves, that the name ap- 
ars upon record in Edgar's reign, before that 
ing's time, and he ſuppoſes 1t to have been only 
the mark of ſome ditch made here at firſt for the 
draining of the fens. In the year 1721, a great 
quantity of Roman coins was found here, ſup- 
oſed to have been hid here by the monks on ſome 
incurſion of the Danes. 

This place was formerly famous for its rich 
abbey, dedicated to St. Dunſtan, whoſe abbots 
were mitred, and fat in parliament. It was then 
proverbially called Rumſey the rich; but after the 
diſſolution of the abbey, it might have been truly 
called Ramſey the poor; for the market was loſt 
many years, though it recovered it again about 


eighty 
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eighty years ago, and it is now one of the beſt and 
cheapeſt markets in England for fat cattle and 
water fowl. ee, 34 44ʃ( 365 

On the 21fſl of May 1731, a fire happened here, 


is left beſides a part of the old gatehouſe, and a ne- 
glected ſtatue of its founder Alwyn, who was 
called Alderman of England; and couſin to Kin 
Edgar. The keys and ragged ſtaff in his hand 
denote his office, this is reckoned one of the 
moſt ancient pieces of Engliſh ſculpture that is 
extant. 

South of Ramſey Iſle is Varbois, noted for its 
witches, who have formerly made ſo much noiſe, 
that we ſhall juſt mention the fatal end of a man, 
his wife, his wife, and daughter, who were all three 


hanged for torturing the children of a gentleman 


in that pariſh * the hiſtory of it is Rep in Queen's- 
college library in Cambridge ; and one of their 
fellows preaches yearly at Huntingdon on that oc- 
caſion. The children being ſick, their urine was 
ſent to Maſter Dr. Dorrington at Cambridge, who 
ſent a medicine againſt worms. That prevailing 
nothing, the doctor, upon ſecond thoughts, pro- 


nounced the ſymptoms were from witchcraft. It 


was not long before a proper family was ſuſpected : 
the woman and her daughter were frequently ſent 
for, and kept with the children, and the diſeaſe 
remitted upon the ſight of them; but chiefly upon 
a confeſſion, and a fort of petition added to it. To 
this effect was the girl's: As I ama witch, and 
a greater witch than my mother, ſo I defire that the 
pains ſhall go off from this child.“ Theſe confeſ- 
Rons were the chief point againft the prifoners, 
which they had been prevailed upon to repeat to 
the ſtanders- by, who had obſerved the children re- 
lieved vpon it, as they imagined. And thus three 
8 unhappy 


which conſumed an hundred houſes; little of the abbey 
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unhappy perſons were ſacrificed to ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, 

On the weſt ſide of Huntingdon is Hinchingbroke 
Houſe, the noble and ancient ſeat. of the Earl of 
Sandwich ; the gardens are exceedingly beautiful, 
but the ſituation is greatly hurt by the adjacent 
town of Huntingdon, which partly -eclipſes the 
proſpect on that ſide. It commands an open view 
of lain lower part of the country, . 

St. Neot's, or Needs, is a large well built town, 
fifty-eight miles from London, the road to which 
branches off from the great northern road at Eaton 


in Bedfordſhire. It takes its name from a monaſ- 


tery dedicated to St. Neot, which was burnt by the 
Danes. Here is a ſtrong and handſome church, 
with a fine ſteeple, which does honour to the. 
. _ inſide is ornamented with a hand- 
me organ, &c, Here is alſo a ſtone brid 

over _ river Ouſe, by — coals = 
brought'to the town, and ſold through the coun- 
try. It has a charity-ſchool, which was opened 
in 1711, for twenty-five poor charity children. 

At Hailweſton in this neighbourhood, are two 
ſprings, one brackiſh, recommended for cutaneous 
diſorders ; the other freſh, for dimneſs of fight, 

Thoſe who delight in natural landſcapes, may 
have an opportunity of ſeeing a very beautiful one, 
near the river at this town. The river winds at 
your feet; at one end is the bridge, through the 
centre arch of which houſes are ſeen in a pleaſing 
manner; on the other ſide the ſtream is loſt among 
the woods; in the front are ſeveral very fine mea- 
dows, the ſcene ſufficiently varied with high trees, 
among which a farm-houſe s to your view, in 


a pictureſque manner: on the right, the houſes of 


the town intermixed with trees, and the ſteeple 
ſpiring above all, have a moſt pleaſing effect. 
Z From 
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From Eaton; andther branch of the road: brings 


you to 


* Kimbotton, -ſixty-nine miles from London; This 


was the Kinubantium of the Romans. Fhe coun- 


try round about here is in general open atid'plea- 
ſant. The greateſt ornament to this town, and in- 
deed to the weſt part of this country, is Kimbolron 
Cafe, the noble and pleaſant ſeat of his Grace 
the Duke of Mancheſter. It is a quadrangular 
building, feated near to the town.“ 4 The hall is 
ffey' feet long, by twenty-five broad, and hung 
round with family portraits. On the right-hand is 
the blue drawing room, thirty-five by twenty; over 
the chimney- piece hangs a fine picture of Prome- 
dheus, the horrible expreſſion of which is very | 
great. Between the windows are ſix ſmall portraits, 


. excellently done, particularly the man and woman 


in the middle; his face is very expreſſive, and the 
finiſhing in her's the ſame, 

The yellow drawing-room, thirty-five. by twen- 
ty-two, wit! a handſome glaſs Juſtre in the centre: 
here is a moſt admirable portrait of Lord Holland, 
with an attendant officer, and a- page adjuſting his 
faſh; the heads and hands, the drapery, and: the 
relief of che figures are all fine. 

A Virgin and ſleeping child, gs attitude, 

Virgin and child, eyes very bad. 

Ihe ſaJoon is forty by twenty-ſeven ;' hung 
with crimſon velvet; 3 the pillars in the-two corners, 
very handſome ones; the ſlabs are of various mar- 
ble in Moſaic; over the chimney, a picture of 
Hector and Andromache; the colours, attitudes, 
and expreſſions, are by no means pleaſing. 

The ſtate bed-chamber, twenty-ſeven by twenty- 
one, is hung with cut velvet, the .pier glaſſes and 


lab glaſſes are from Venice; the border of the firſt 


is pretty. In the *. is a Magdalen; the expreſ- 
* Young, 
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ion of pain in her countenance not amiſs; the thought 
ſeems borrowed from Lord Pembroke's Venus. 
Through the ſtair-caſe is a ſmall room, hung with 

very - fine drawings, after Raphael and Julio 
Romano. | 

The dining-room. is forty by twenty-ſeven, | 
„The library, twenty-four ſquarg,. the book- F 

caſe pretty.“ * x x 

Not far from here is Bugden, ſixty-two miles 
om London. It is a large village, in which is a 
very pleaſant, though ancient, palace of the Biſhops | 
-of Lincoln: the houſe and gardens are ſurrounded 
by a wide and deep moat of water. There is a | 
mall but pretty chapel, ornamented with a paint- 
ing n the wall, repreſenting an organ in a 
ſeeming organ loft. This is capitally executed, 
and a very great deception. . 

St. Tves, ſixty-four miles from London; the 
bad to which leads from Huntingdon, This is a 
pretty neat market town, but it is leſſened and has 
ſuffered greatly by fire. It takes its name, accord- 
ing to Camden, from Ive, a Perſian Biſhop, who, 
about 600, came over to England, where he 
| 1 the goſpel, and died at this place. By a 

raught of an old Saxon coin, in the Philoſophical 

Tranſactions, it appears to have formerly had a 
mint. Here Cromwell, after he had prodigally 
- waſted his paternal eſtate, rented a farm, before he 
was elected burgeſs for Cambridge. 
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T HE name is a contraction of Sowtbfolk, or the 
Southern People, as it was written among the 
Saxons to diſtinguiſh it from Northfolk, gr the Peo- 
ple in the North. a | 

It is a maritime county, having the German 
ocean on the eaſt ; Cambridgeſhire on the weſt ; 
the river Stoure on the ſouth, which divides it from 
Eſſex; and the rivers Ouſe the Leſs and Waveney 
on the north, which parts it from Norfolk. | 

It is forty-five miles from eaſt to weſt, accordin 
to Magna Britannia, which makes the gener 
breadth not above twenty, except where it runs 
out by the advantage of a corner on the north-eaſt 
ſide, as far as Yarmouth, and an hundred and forty 
miles in compaſs. Mr. Templeman makes the length 
fixty-two, the breadth twenty-eight, and the area 
twelve hundred and thirty-ſix ſquare miles. 
It is generally diſtinguiſhed by two parts, viz, 
the Franchiſe, or the Liberty of St. Edmund's, 
and the Geldable ; the firſt containing the weſt 
part of the county, and the ſecond the eaſtern ; and 
each of them furniſhing a diſtin& grand jury at the 
a 5 ö 
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The air is very clear and wholeſome, ſweet and 
leaſant, even near the ſea-ſhore, becauſe the beach 
is ſandy and ſhelly, which ſhoots off the ſea-water, 
and keeps it from ſtagnation and ſtinking mud, 
The phyſicians reckon it as good air as any in the 
kingdom. 1 

The foil is various, that near the ſea is ſandy and 
full of heaths, yet abounds with rye, peaſe and 
hemp, and feeds great flocks of ſheep. That 
called High Suffolk, or the wood-lands, which is 
the inner part of the county, though it abounds 
with wood, yet has a rich deep clay or marle, which 
produces good paſture, that feeds abundance of 
cattle. The part which borders on Eſſex and Cam- 
bridge, likewiſe affords excellent paſture ; and 
about Bury and ſo on to the north and north-weſt, 
it is fruitful in corn, except towards Newmarket, 
which is for the moſt part green heath. It is ſaid, 
that the feeding of ſheep and cattle on turnips, was 

firſt ſet on foot in this county. | 
Its chief commodities are butter and cheeſe, the 
latter of which 1s ſomewhat the worſe for the ſake 
of enriching the former; but it is much the better 
for long voyages, by reaſon of its dryneſs, and the 
ſea ſo mellows it, that it has been ſold for twelve 
pence a pound. The butter, which is made here in 
ngland, is incomparable; it is packed up in fir- 
Ekins, according to the ſtatute, and ſold in markets 
and fairs for all uſes, both by ſea and land, but 
more particularly by the cheeſemongers in Lon- 
don. Well may its butter be good, ſince its milk 
1s. reckoped the beſt in England, and its dairy 
"maids the faireſt; Suffolk fair maids being as noted 
à proverb as Suffolk milk; but that the fairneſs 
of their complexion is chiefly owing to the good- 
neſs of the air, is much to be queſtioned; for to 
be ſure it muſt in a great meaſure be aſcribed! to 
| ei 
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their cleanlineſs and care. Fuel is very plenty in 
this county : that part of it called the High Suf- 
folk, affording” it abundance ef wood, and Low 
Suffolk, which! runs along the ſea ſide, quite thro? 
the county, is conſtantly ſupplied with coals enough 
from Newcaſtle. 

Its chief rivers are, 1. The Ouſe, 2. The 
Waveney; which, though they riſe in the north fide 
of the county, run into Norfolk two different ways, 
the firſt north-weſt and the latter north-eaſt, where, 
beyond Beccles, it forms 'two branches; one that 
runs eaſt towards the ſea, but ſtops ſhort at Leoſtoff, 
and the other falls into the ' Toure, a little above 
Yarmouth, 3. The Blithe, which runs into the 
fea at Southwold. 4. The Ald, which paſſes by 
Framlingham, Aldborough and Orford. 5. The 

eben, which riſes almoſt in the middle of the 
county, and after a long courſe paſſes ſouth - ſouth- 


eaſt by Woodbridge, from whence it is navigable 


into the German ocean. 6. The Orwel, or Gip- 
ping, which riſes near Wintail, and paſſes on eaſt- 
ward by Stow, Needham and Ipſwich i into the ſame 
ocean. 7. The Stoure, which riſes. on the edge of 
Cambridgeſhire, and runs all along the ſouth ſide 
of this connty, dividing it from Eſſex, and after 
paſſing eaſtward by Clare, Sudbury and Neyland, 
falls with the Orwel into the German ocean at Har- 
wich. The principal manufactures at Suffolk are 
woollen and linen cloth. The rendezvous of the 
ſwallows in their paſſage to and from England, is 
obſeryed no where ſo much as on this 1 be⸗ 
tween Orfordneſs and Yarmouth, 

This county, which is in the Godels' of Nor- 
wich, contains two archdeacons; viz. Sudbury and 
Suffolk, has given title of Marquis and Puke to 
ſeveral fares, as it does that of Earl to a branch 
* the Howards. | 


tioned, into the two archdeaconries of Sudbury 
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It ſends ſixteen members to parliament, viz. two 
each for 


The Shire, Aldborough, 
Ipſwich, Sudbury, 
Dunwich, Eye, "I 
Orford, St. Edmond's Bury. 


The direct road to Bury St. Edmund's in this 
county, enters it at 

Sudbury, fifty-ſix miles from London. It is 
ſituated on the river Stoure, which is now made 
navigable from Maningtree in Eſſex to this town, 
and is a great improvement to the trade thereof. 
This is a very ancient corporation, governed by a 
mayor, recorder, ſeven aldermen, a town-clerk, a 
bailiff, twenty-four common-council-men, and two 
ſerjeants at mace. Though this town carries on a 
good woollen manufactory, and the houſes tolerably 
well built, yet ſome improvement is wanting in 
their ſtreets, which being unpaved are very dirty 
in wet weather. | 4 
Sudbury, i. e. the South Borough, at preſent con- 
fiſis of three pariſhes, each having a large and 
handſome church; though one of them is rather a 
chapel of eaſe. The woollen trade here owes its 
riſe. to King Edward III. this being one of the firſt 
places in which that monarch placed the Flemings, 
whom he allured hither to teach the Engliſh the 
art of manufacturing their own wool, and which 1s 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate at preſent. The chief 
employment of the people here is in making per- 
petuanas, ſays, ſerges, &c. 
. This, is ſuppoſed to have been formerly the 
ſhire town, and to have had its name given it with 
reſpe& to Norwich, i. e. the Northern Town. It ſtill 
retains the prg-eminence in eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, 
the county being divided, as has been 15 men: 
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and Suffolk, and it gives title of Baron to the 
Duke of Grafton. It has ſent members to parlia- 
ment ever ſince the reign of Edward the Fourth. 
Simon Theobald, ſurnamed Sudbury, Arch- 
biſnop of Canterbury, tranſlated. hither Som Lon- 
don, in the year 1375; was a native of this town. 


He was murdered at the inſtigation of one John 


Ball, a ſeditious and fanatical: preacher, in Wat 
Tyler's rebellion. He was a prelate diſtinguiſhed 
for his learning and charity. He built the upper 
end of St Gregory's church in Sudbury, where his 
head is ſtill ſhewn, entire, covered with the fleſh 
and ſkin dried up by art, the mouth wide open, 
occaſioned by convullions through the hard death 
he died, having ſuffered eight blows before his 
head was cut off, He Founded in the place where 
his father's houſe . ſtood a neat college, which he 
turniſhed with ſecular prieſts and- other miniſters, 
and likewiſe endowed it bountifully. ” 
Not far from Sudbury, is 1 2 
Milford, eſteemed the moſt pleaſant and per- 
haps the largeſt village in England, being about a 
mile in length. It is fifty-nine miles from Lon- 
don, has an annual fair, divers inns, many 
handſome houſes, and creditable inhabitants; Here 
is the ſeat of Sir Cordell Firebrace, remarkable for 
its antiquity ; it has fine gardens, well laid out, 
with fiſh-ponds, &c. The unhappy Mr. Drew re- 
ſided here, who was | barbarouſly murdered in 
the year 1739, and his ſon Charles Drew was 
executed for it; who either effected it with his 
own hands, or cauſed it to be done by ſome other 
perſon, by ſhooting him, for the ſake of getting 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate. Eaſt of this place is 


Lavenbam, or Lanham, ſixty-one miles from 


London. The town is pleaſantly ſituate on a branch 
A a p50: 
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of the river Bret, or Breton, and is pretty large. 
The market place is ſpacious, and formerly reaped 
great advantages from its trade in blue cloths; but 
though that is loſt, it ſtill has a conſiderable manu- 
facture in ſerges, ſhalloons, ſays, ſtuffs, &c. and 
they ſpin great quantities of fine yarn here for 
London; and has of late flouriſhed much by ſetting 
up an hall for ſelling wool, the town being con- 
veniently ſituate for Gor purpoſe. 

Bures, on the Stoure, near Sudbury, is ſuppoſed 
by the Annotator of Camden, to be Bureem, the 

royal villa mentioned in a manuſcript, in the public 
library of Canterbury, and the Barva in Aperius's 
Life of Alfred, where King Edward was crowned. 
In the year 1733, the ſpire of the ſteeple of the 
handſome church here was burnt by lightning, 
the bell frames deſtroyed, and the bells melted; 
Here is a good bridge over the river Stoure. 

Eaſt of Lavenham is Bildeſton, a market town, 
noted for the clothing trade, its good church, its 
mean building, and its dirtineſs. 

Bury St. Edmund 's, ſeventy-two miles from Lon- 
don, is ſituate on the weſt ſide of the river Bourn, 
or Lark, which within theſe few years has been 
made navigable from Lynn to Fornham, about a 
mile north of the town. It is ſo regularly built, 
that almoſt all the ſtreets cut one another at right 

les. It ſtands on an eaſy aſcent, and overlooks 

a fruitful incloſed country on the ſouth and ſouth- 
weſt ; on the north and north-weſt the moſt delight- 
- ful champaign fields, which extend themſelves to 
 Lyan, and that part of the Norfolk coaſt ; and on 
the eaſt the country is partly encloſed, and partly 
open. No wonder then it is called the Montpelier 
of Suffolk, and even of England : and indeed a cer- 
tain ancient author ſays no more than it deſerves ; 
6 That 
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« That the ſun ſhines not upon a town more agree- 


able in its ſituation.” 

It is governed by an alderman, who is their chief 
magiſtrate, a recorder, twelve capital burgeſſes, and 
twenty-four common-council-men, and ſends two 
members to parliament, 

It has two plentiful weekly markets. on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays; and three annual fairs; one 
three days before and three days after the feaſt of 
St. Matthew; and it is generally protracted to a 
forinight's length, for the diverſion of the nobi- 
lity and gentry that reſort to it in great num- 

r 


8. 

The abbey, once ſo famous, was firſt built of 
wood, by Sigebert, King of the Eaſt Angles, ſoon 
after chriſtianity was planted here; and when finiſh- 
ed, (about the yu 638) that King retired into it, 
and ſhut himſelf from the world. 3 

King Edmund, from whom the town takes its 
name, began to 7 over the Eaſt Angles in the 
year 85 -, in the fourteenth year of his age, and 
reigned fifteen years; being killed anno. 870, as ſup- 


poſed, at Hoxne, at twenty-nine years old, and his 


corpſe was thirty-three years after removed to Bury. 
Ihe abbey was much enriched thereby, and the 
monks, who we.e of the Benedictine order, found 
means, about the year 1042, to get it entirely to 
themſelves, excluding the ſeculars; and the King 
Canute, in the fourth year of his reign, founded a 
more magnificent church, in honour of St. Edmund, 
which was finiſhed in twelve years, and dedicated 
to Chriſt, St. Mary, and St. Edmund, 

Uvius, Prior of Ulm, who was conſecrated the 
firſt abbot, in the year 1020, got the abbey ex- 
empred from epiſcopal juriſdiction, and encom- 
paſſed that and the town with a wall and ditch ; 
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the ruins of which in ſeveral places are ſtill to be 
ſeen; and the abbots afterwards were made parlia- 
mentary barons. But in the reign of King Henry 
VIII. it ſhared. the common fate of all religious 
houſes, and that Prince wiſely put an end to all its 
glory. r F | | ; 

, When the abbey was in its proſperity, there was 
a chapel at every one of its five gates, and the 
town abounded with chapels and oratories. It is 
l theſe might be hoſpitals; for there was an 
hoſpital of St. Peter's without Riſpby- gate; an, hoſ- 
pital of St. Saviour's without North. gate; an hoſ- 
pital of St. Nicholas at or near . and 
God's-houſe, or St. John's, at the South-gate; a 
college of prieſts, with a Guild, to the holy br ſweet 
name of ſeſus, the ſituation of which we cannot find; 
and a houſe of grey-friars at Babwell, or the Toll- 
gate. But at this time there are only two churches, 
which indeed are very beautiful and ſtately, and 
ſtand in the ſame church- yard; the one dedicated 
to St. Mary, the other built in the reign of Ed- 
watd VI. to St. James. The latter has a conve- 
nient library; and at the weſt end of the ſouth aiſle 
are interred the bodies of the late Lord Chief 
Baron Reynolds, and his lady, to whoſe memories 
two large monuments are erected. The church 
of St. Mary has on the north ſide of the altar 
(to which we approach by a fine aſcent of ſix ſteps) 
the tomb of Mary Queen of France, ſiſter of 775 


. VIII. and wife of Charles Brandon, Duke of Sut- 
folk. Her coffin is of lead, and has this inſcrip- 


tion on it; Mary Queen, 1533, of France, Edmund 
H=———,. There are other handſome monuments 
in this church. | 

The other moſt remarkable public buildings are 
the abbey gate, which is ſtill a fine monument of 
What the abbey once was; the guild-hall ay 
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wool-hall ; the ſhire-houſe ; the market · croſs; and 
the grammar ſchool, endowed by King Edward the 
Sixth. 
Such as is the town for ſituation, is the neigh- 
bourhood and gentry about it for politeneſs; and 
no place glories in handſomer ladies, or better fa- 
milies. 
In the path- way between the two churches it was, 
that Arundel Coke, a Barriſter at Law, in the year 
1721, attempted (with the aſſiſtance of one Wood- 
burne, a barbarous aſſaſſin) an unheard- of outrage 
on his brother-in-law, Edward Criſp, Eſq. for the 
ſake of poſſeſſing what he had. He had invited 
him, his wife, and family to ſupper with him; and 
in the night, on pretence of going to ſce a friend 
to them both, he led him into the church-yard, 
when, on a ſignal he gave, the aſſaſſin made at Mr. 
Criſp, with an hedge-bill, and in a moſt terrible 
manner mangled his head and face; and, ſuppoſing 


him dead, there left him; and Coke returned, as 


if he knew nothing of the matter, to the company. 
But it happening that Mr, Criſp was not killed, and 
coming back to the company, all bloody, and 
cruelly mangled, the ſhocking ſight amazed and 
confounded them all, (Coke that he was not dead) 
the reſt that he had met with ſo ſtrange a diſaſter. 
Mr. Criſp ſurvived this outrage many years, dying 
September 9, 1746; and Coke and Woodbourne 
the hired aſſaſſin, were juſtly executed for a villainy 
ſo deteſtable, that it hardly had its parallel, The 
gentleman not being killed, the aſſaſſins were tried 
and condemned on the ſtatute for defacing and diſ- 
membring, called The Coventry Af : and Coke was 
ſo good a lawyer, and ſo hardened a wretch, that he 
thought to have ſaved himſelf, by pleading, that 
he intended not to deface but to kill. Some nice 
people ſay, the law was a little ſtrained in their 
puniſhment, as the gentleman recovered ; but ſure- 


ly, 


e | 
ly, if in any caſe the letter might be diſpenſed 
with, and the ſpirit be brought in aid of it, it was 
right in this: and it would have been next to 
2 national diſgrace, not to have a law that would 
reach ſo flagrant and complicated a wickedneſs. 
There 1s little or no manufacturing in this 
town, except ſpinning, the chief buſineſs of the 
place depending upon the netghbouring gentry, 
who cannot fail to cauſe trade enough by the ex- 
pence of their families and equipages, among the 
ople of a country town. Edward I. and Edward 
It. had each a mint at Bury, and ſome of their 
pennies coined there are yet remaining. Stow, in 
his Survey of London, ſays, that here was alſo a 
mint in King John's time. 

Hiſtory further relates, that this town was burnt 
by Swain the Daniſh King. In the reign of Henry 
JI. the Jews, who were very numerous here, had 
a place of worſhip called Moſes's Synagogue, 
which has ſince been converted into an hoſpital, or 
workhouſe, for thirty boys and girls, till tor mur- 
dering a boy, in deriſion of our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, in 1179, and for other ſuch offences elſe- 
where, they were baniſhed the kingdom; yet we 
find that ſome of them returned hither again, for 
in 1190, the populace fell upon them, killed many 
and the reſt that eſcaped were never permitted to 
come back. 


This place has been famous for ſeveral conven- | 


tions of the nobility and parliaments. The barons 
made their league here againſt King John. A 
parliament was held here in the reign of Henry III. 
and another in that of Edward I. In the reign of 
Edward III. the townſmen broke open the abbey, 
carried 03 its treaſures, books and charters, and 
made the abbot and monks their priſoners, till they 
had ſealed a charter of incorporation for the town, 
and given in the cuſtody of all the town-gates, ou 
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the wardſhip of all its orphans; bur nineteen of the 
rioters were executed, the town fined ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds, and all the writings that had been 
extorted from the abbot made void. A parlia- 
ment was alſo held here in the year 1447, in the 
twenty-fifth year of Henry VI. At a meeti 

this parliament, the good Humphry, Duke of Glou- 
ceſter, Regent of the kingdom, during the abſence 
of King Henry V. and in the minority of Henry 
VI. and, to his laſt hour, the ſafeguard of the na- 
tion and darling of the people, was baſely mur- 
dered here; by whoſe death the gate was opened to 
that dreadful war between the houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, which ended in the deſtruction of the 
very race of thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have con- 
trived that murder. 

Ludgate, the poet, was a monk here; and it 
boaſts the honour of giving birth to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the father of Sir Nicholas, the firſt Baronet 
of England, and of the great Lord Verulam. 

At great Wetretham, — years ago, abundance 
of pots-heads and platters of Roman earth were 
found, ſome of which had inſcriptions, as alſo 
coals, bones, and horns of cattle, a — knife, 
urns and aſhes. 

About five miles from Bury, is 

Ixworth, à dirty ill built town, with but a poor 
market; but it is a thoroughfare, and has two 
annual fairs. It likewiſe gives title of Baron to the 
Earl of Briſtol. | | 

' Buadeſdale, or Bateſdale, about fifteen miles and 
an half from Bury, is a great thoroughfare town, 
but dirty and meanly built: its chief note is its 
mum free-ſchool, founded by Sir Nicholas 

acon, and eſtabliſhed by Queen Elizabeth. The 
maſter and uſher are to be elected out of Bennet's- 
college, Cambridge. The maſter's ſalary is _ 


* 
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pounds a year, with the benefit of the ſchoolhouſe, 
and the uſher eight pounds, with a houſe and yard. 
Sir Nicholas alſo bequeathed twenty pounds a year 
to the ſaid college, for ſix ſcholars out of this 
ſchool, to whom, likewiſe, Arbiſhop Tenniſon is 
ſaid to have given ſix pounds annually, _ 

On the left of the road from Bury to Botteſdale, 
lies pid] | 
Livermere, and Ampton, the ſeats of Baptiſt 
Lee, and Calthorpe, Eſqrs. The two parks 
join, and a noble ſerpentine river winds through 
both, made at the joint expence of both theſe gen- 
tlemen, over it is a handſome bridge, which great- 
ly contributes to ornament the whole. Mr. Lee 
has a fine ſhrubberry of about twenty acres cut out 
of his park. The water and ſloop in it are par- 
ticularly beautiful. The firſt winds through a 
thickly” planted wood, with a fine bold ſhore, in 
ſome places wide, in others ſo narrow, that the 
over hanging trees join their branches from ſide to 
fide, and even darken the ſcene, which has a fine 
effect. The banks are every where uneven, firſt 
wild and rough, and covered with buſhes and 
Mrubs, then a fine green lawn in gentle ſwells, 
with ſcattered trees and ſhrubs to the banks of the 
water, and ſeats diſpoſed with great judgment, at 
the termination of the water, the abruptneſs and 
ill effect of that circumſtance (which is not trifling, 
for a water that has the leaſt appearance of a river 
ſhould not be ſeen to the end) is taken off by 
finiſhing with a dry ſcoop, - which is beautiful, the 


bed of the river is continued for fome diſtance a a 


floping lawn, with banks on each fide, planted and 
managed with great taſte. 9511 
Higher up is Eaſton, the ſeat of the Duke of 
Grafton, the park and plantations are very exten- 
ſive, and worthy the view of the traveller. The 
approach 
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approach to the houſe from Bury, is exceedinly 
beautiful. .- 44 He | 

North-weſt from Bury is, IM 

Mi{denhall, ſixty-nine miles from London, a 
very large town, populous, pleaſant, and well- 
built, ſituate on the river Larke. The church is 
handſome, and has a lofty ſteeple, an hundred and 
twenty feet, a little north of the church is the man- 
ſion-houſe of Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. who was 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons in the reign of 
Queen Arine. It now belongs to Sir Thomas 
Charles Bunbury. Within the church are ſome 
noble monuments for many of the Norths family. 
It has a plentiful market on Fridays, eſpecially for 
fiſh and wild fowl, and a very conſiderable annual 
fair which laſts four days. 3 | 
Ictworib, was formerly a pariſh, but now is a 
noble park, in which is the ſeat of the Earl of 
Briſtol. The houſe is at preſent repairing and 
fitting up in great taſte. The park is full of fine 
fimber, and there was once great numbers of fine 
harlequin deer, as there are in Mr. Fonnereau's 
park near Ipſwich, Theſe were the only parks in 
England in which theſe beautiful deer were to be 
found'; but from theſe, divers curious noblemen 
have been ſupplied with ſome of them. This is 
do doubt a place of great antiquity, and mentioned 
along with Ickingham, in the Addenda to Camden, 
as two of the places in this county, that are ob- 
ſerved to retain the name of the Iceni. Roman 
coins have been' found here, particularly a large 
pot of them, according to the report of the learned 
antiquarian Dr. Bathely, Archdeaeon of Canterbury. 

On the right of Bury, is 5 
Mulpit, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the antient Sito- 
magus, by the appearance of large dry ditches, that 
are. conjectured to be Roman works. Here is a 
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| handſome church and ſpire, and the place is noted 
for making the beſt white bricks. 

At Norton, near this place, King Henry VIII. 
employed men to dig for gold, but was diſappoint- 
ed; the traces of their digging are viſible. 
Steu- murket, ſeventy-five miles and an half from 
London, is a tolerable good town, ſituate in the 
centre of the county, on the banks of the Orwell. 
It has a manufacture for tammies, and other Nor- 
wich ſtuffs. The church is ſpacious and beautiful, 
2 a lofty ſpire an hundred and twenty feet 

igh. 

4 ich ſixty- nine miles from London, is ſituate 
in the ſouth-eaſt part of this county, in the direct 
road to Yarmouth. It was called by the Saxons 
Gipeſwic, from its river then called Grppin, be- 
cauſe of its winding ſtream, but now the Or ell, 
It formerly carried on a conſiderable trade, eſpe- 
cially by ſea, but now not ſo great as when 1ts har- 
bour was more commodious. Camden called it the 
Eye of the county. It is now principally employed 
in the clothing branch, and is a well built, large 
and populous town, much more ſo than many 
cities, Here are three yards conſtantly employed 
in ſhip-building, and there is above an hundred and 
fifty ſail belonging to this port. 

No place in Britain is qualified like Tpſwich, for 
carrying on the Greenland-fiſhery ; whether we 
reſpe& the cheapneſs of building, and fitting out 
the ſhips and ſhallops ; furniſhing, victualling, and 
providing them with all kinds of ſtores ;; conve- 

nience for laying up the ſhipping after their voyage; 
room for erecting their magazines, warehouſes, 
rope-walks, cooperages, &c. on the eaſieſt terms; 
and eſpecially for their noiſome cookery, which at- 
tends boiling their blubber, which may be on this 
river, remote from any places of reſort; then the 
nearneſs to the market for the oil, when it is made; 
| and 
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and which above all ought to be regarded. The 
conveniency that ariſes from this conſideration, 
that the ſame wind which carries them from the 
mouth of the haven, is fair to the very ſeas of 
Greenland, 

The town forms a kind of half-moon, cr ſemi- 
circle, on the bank of the river, over which it has 
a good bridge of ſtone. The market-place is ſpa- 
cious; and in the midſt of it is a fair croſs, in 
which is the corn-market, adjoining are the ſham- 
bles, or butchery, very commodious, and vulgarly 
but erroneouſly ſuppoſed to have been built by 
Cardinal Wolſey, for it owes its original to a much 
later date, viz. to the fortieth of Queen Elizabeth, 
Behind this is the herb-market, and in a ſpacious 
ſtreet, a little diſtant, is a market for butter, poul- 
try and other country proviſions, and another for 
fiſh, with which the town is ſerved in great plenty, 
It has five market-days weekly: Tueſday and 
Thurſday for butcher's meat; Wedneſday and Fri- 
day for fiſh; and Saturday for all forts of provi- 
ſions. It has alſo five annual fairs; one on April 
23; one on May 7 and 8; one on July 25; one 
on Auguſt 11 and 12, for cattle alone; and 
September 5 to 14, which is a very conſiderable 
one for -butter and cheeſe, to which the whole 
country round reſort, to furniſh themſelves with 
ſtores ; as do alſo many of the London dealers in 
thoſe commodities, who however are not ſuffered 
to buy till after the three firſt days of the fair. 

There are at preſent twelve pariſh churches out 
of fourteen, which there once were; and two chapels 
in the corporation liberty, out of ſeveral, which 
have been demoliſhed, beſides meeting-houſes, &c. 
and it once abounded with religious houſes, which 
have yielded to the fate of the times. 

Here is alſo a town-hall, with a ſpacious coun- 
c!l-chamber, and other commodious apartments; a 

ſhire- 
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ſhire-hall, where the county ſeſſions are held for 
the diviſion of Ipſwich ; a large public library, ad- 
Joining to a noble hoſpital founded by the town 
called Chriſt's-hoſpital, for the maintenance of poor 
children, old perſons, and mariners; and 1a it 
rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beggars are kept 
to hard labour. Alſo adjoining to this is a good 
tree ſchool; and here is [kewit the noble founda- 
tion of Mr, Henry Tooley, in the year 1556, for 
poor old men and women. FI 

This town is ſaid to be one of the beſt places in 
England for families that are reduced to narrow 
circumſtances, to reſide in; for here are good and 
eaſy rented houſes, gentee] company, the beſt of 
inns, plenty of proviſions, whether fiſh, fleſh, or 
fowl, at a cheap rate; and eaſy paſſage to London, 
either by land or water, the coach going through 
it in one day, Ships of five hundred tons have 
been built here, yet at low water the harbour 1s 
almoſt dry, which made King Charles II. ſay to 
the Duke of Buckingham, That it was a town 
without inhabitants, a river without water, ſtreets 
without names, the aſſes wore boots.” I] he meaning 
of the two laſt is, that the town is divided into four 
wards, and that Mr. Fonnereau's . bowling-green, 
above mentioned, uſed to be rolled by afles in 
boots, that their hoofs might make no impreſſion 
on the green, This ſeat is now in the poſſeſſion 
of Thomas Fonnereau, Eſq., late member of par- 
Hament for Sudbury, The houſe is built in the 
antient taſte, but very commodious ; it is called 
Chriſt- church; and was a priory or religious houſe 
in former times, The green or park is a great 
addition to che pleaſantneſs of this town, the in- 
habitants being allowed to divert themſelves there 
with walking, bowling, Kc. | 
In this park are ſome of thoſe beautiful deer, we 
mentioned before at Ickworth ; they are of a fine 
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white colour, ſpotted with black, like harlequin 


dogs, with bald faces. Theſe intermixed with fal- 


low deer, make a fine variety in the park. 

This town had charters and a mint ſo early as in 
the reign of King John, but it received irs laſt 
charter from King Charles II. who incorporated it 
by the name of two bailiffs, a recorder, twelve 

ortmen, four of which, beſides the bailiffs are 
juſtices of the peace, two coroners, twenty-four 


common-council- men, who are alſo high conſtables 


and twelve of them headboroughs, and fifteen 

petty conſtables ; and ſends two members to par- 
iament, 

It enjoys extraordinary privileges: for the bailiffs 

paſs fines and recoveries, hear and determine cauſes, 


as well criminal as civil, ariſing in the town, and 


even crown cauſes, preferable to any of his Ma- 
jeſty's courts at Weſtminſter. They appoint the 
aſſize of bread, wine, beer, &c. No freeman can 
be obliged to ſerve on juries out of the town, or 
bear any offices for the King, without his own 
conſent, ſheriffs for the county excepted, Nor are 
they obliged to pay any tolls or duties in any other 
parts of the kingdom, having caſt the city of Lon- - 
don in a trial at law for duties demanded by the 
city of freemensꝰ ſhips in the river Thames. They 
arc entitled to all waifs, eſtrays, &c. to all 

caſt on ſhore within their admiralty. juriſdiction, 
which extends on the coaſt of Eſſex beyond Har- 
wich, and on both ſides the Suffolk coaſt; and 
their bailiffs even hold their admiralty court be -yond 
Landguard-fort, &c. And by a ſolemn deciſion in 
their favour by an inquiſition taken at Ipſwich in 
the 14th of Edward III. they carried the point 
which Harwich conteſted with them, of taking 


cuſtom- duties for goods coming into Harwich- 


haven, which was determined to belong lolely to 
the baiiiffs and burgeſſes of Jpfewich, f 
This 
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This town had formerly four gates, tho at pre, 
ſent there are not the leaſt remains of more than 
three. The weſtern gate gives name to the lete, or 
ward, wherein it ſtands, which is called from ix 
Weſt -Gate-lete. It was probably nominated St. 
St. Matthew's-· gate, from its being ſituated in the 
pariſh dedicated to that evangelijt. 

On the fame ſpot formerly ſtood an older gate, 

which. falling to ruin, this preſent building was 
erected, and made a goal, in the time of King Henry 
the Sixth, at the voluntary expence of John de 
Caldwell, bailiff and portman. The lower part, 
to the height of about fifteen feet, is of ſtone; but, 
according to the preſent barbarous cuſtom, covered 
with plaiſter. The upper part is of brick, and muſt 
be amongſt the earlieſt buildings with thoſe materials, 
it being generally allowed, that bricks, in their 
preſent form, were not uſed in England till about 
the time of King Henry the Seventh, and then only 
for chimneys, palaces, or religious houſes. 

Adjoining to this gate, are to be ſeen ſome re- 
mains of the rampart, built in the fifth year of the 
reign of King John, to replace the ancient wall 
thrown down by the Danes, in the year 1000 : being 
the ſecond time of their ravaging this town within 
the ſpace of ten years. 

Near this place, formerly ſtood St. Mary's chapel, 
commonly called The Chapel of our Lady of Grace, 
famous for an image of the Virgin much reſorted 
to by pilgrims. It is mentioned in the third part of 
the Homily againſt Peril of Idolatry, under the 
pitle of Our Lady of Ipiwich, together with Our 
Lady of Walſingham, and Our Lady of Wilſdone. 

Ihe famous G ardinal Wolicy was born in this 
town; his father was a butcher in it, although ac- 
cording to Dr. Fiddes, who publi hed his lite, he 
ſeems to have been a man of ſubſtance for thole 
times. Ihis prelate, whoſe ambition and grandeur 
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were the chief motives of his ruin, reſolved to ſhew 
ſome regard to the place of his nativity; and built 
and endowed a college and gramtnar- ſchool here, to 
{crve as a nurſery for his great college at Oxford, 

The foundation was in the twentieth year of 
Henry VIII. and he dedicated it to the honour of 
the bleſſed Virgin Mary. The firſt ſtone was laid 
with great ſolemnity by the then Biſhop of Lincoln, 
on which occaſion a grand proceſſion was.made thro? 
the town, from the college to the Church of our 
Lady. | 

The diſgrace of the Cardinal enſued ſoon- after 
the completion of this building, when Henry VIII. 
granted the ſite of it to Thomas Alwerden, 

No part of. this college is now remaining, exce 
the gate, . which ſtands adjoining to the eaſt ſide of 
St. Peter's Church-yard, the reſt has been long de- 
moliſhed, even to the very foundation, Kirby 
ſays, the firſt ſtone was, not long ſince, found in 
two pieces, worked up into a common wall in 
Woulform's-lane, with a Latin inſcription to this 
effect, In the year of Chriſt 1528, and the 2orth 
of Henry VIII. King of England, on the 15th of 
June, laid by John Biſhop of Lincoln. 

„This gate (ſays Grofle) excepting a ſquare 
ſtone tablet, on which is carved. the arms of King 
Henry VIII. is entirely of brick, worked into 
niches, wreathed pinnacles and chimnies, flowers, 
and other decorations, according to the mode of 
thoſe times. This is ſaid, with great probability, 
to have been the great, or chief gate; for as the 
Cardinal, by ſetting the King's arms over a college 
of his own foundation, meant to flatter that mo- 
narch, it is not therefore likely he would place them 
on any other than the principal entrance. This 
building docs not anſwer the character given of it 
by the writers of this prelate's Secret Hiſtory, who 
lay it was a ſumptuous building; and indeed the 
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Cardinal himfelf in an exhortory Latin preface to 


Lilly's Grammar, then lately pnblifhed, tiles it, 
No ways inelegant.” This is the more remarka- 
ble, as the architects of that period were extremely 
attentive, and expended great ſums in the conſtruc- 
tion of gate-houſes, which they generally made ſu- 


perior in magnificence to the other parts of the edi- 


fice; and it was particularly fo in alF the buildings 
erected by this cardinal. * 

At _ it ſeems flodding to its fall, being muck 
out of its perpendicular, and inclining towards the 
ſtreet. K * 

A linen manufactory was attempted to be ſet up 
at this place, in favour of the French Refugees, who 
ſeemed to take a title to this place when they firſt 
came over, but it met with little ſucceſs; tho? the 
poor people round #bout are employed in ſpinning 
wool for the manufactoring towns. 5 

It might be deemed a great omiſſion not to men- 
tion a molt excellent charity, eſtabliſned for the re- 
lief and ſupport of the widows and orphans of poor 
clergymen of the county of Suffolk, which was be- 
gun in the year 1704, by a voluntary ſubſcription! 
of a ſmall number of gentlemen and clergy, in and 
about Ipſwich and Woodbridge, and has ſince that 
time been carried on with ſuch ſucceſs, that the yearly 
collection, which in the year 1704 was but fix pounds, 
by gradual advances every year, amounted, in the 
year 1740, to three hundred and twelve pounds, two 
ſhillings, and fix pence : and in the whole thirty- 
feven years, to the ſum of four thouſand, four hun- 
dred, and ſixteen pounds, nine ſhillings, and nine 
pence, and has gone on equally proſperous ever ſince. 

Beſides the yearly ſubſcriptions, there have been 
divers gifts and legacies given to the ſaid ſociety, to 
the uks above mentioned, to the amount of five 
hundred and fifty-four pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, 
which ſum is laid out in Seuth - ſea annuities, and kept 
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for railing a capital ſtock for the general benefit of 


the charity, and the intereſt ariſing from it hath 
been, and ſtill is; every year applied to the relief and 
ſupport of the widows and orphans. | 
Hadlzy, no great diſtance from Ipſwich, is famous 
for the martyrdom of Dr. Rowland Taylor, who 
was burnt at Aldham-common, in the year 1555, 
On the place where he was mattyred, I obferved # 
ſtone with this inſcription : 
. - 1555. : ; 

Dr. Taylor, for defending what was good; 

In this 5 ſhed his blood, i 


It has been a town cotporate, governed by 4 
mayot, &c. but a quo warranto being brought 
againſt their charter; in the reign of King James II. 
it has not been renewed ſince. Here are two weekly 
markets and two annual fairs. It deals much in 
corn, and abounds with all- manner of proviſions, 
The town is large, and tolerably well built; bur 
being in a bottom, is generally dirty. Its church is 
a handſome building; graced with a fpire-ſteeple z 
and being near the middle of the town, is an orna- 
ment to it. It is of ſome note ſtill for the manu- 
facture of woollen cloths; but not ſo much as it 
was formetly; -  _ 

A little to the ſouth-weſt lies 

Neyland, It is ſituate low, and has an handſome 
bridge over the river Stour, which often overflows 
it. It has a church, a charity- ſchool for forty boys 
and twenty girls, and here too the bayes trade is 
carried on, | 

Stoke Fuxta Neyland has a fair church and ſteeple, 
Siffard's-hall in this pariſh; is noted for a noble old 
ſeat, belonging to Sir Francis Manark, Bart. and 
Tendering-hall was the ſeat of Sir John Williams, 
Alderman of London. and lately of Sir William 

Cc Rowley 
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Rowley, Knight of the Bath and Admiral of the 
Fleet, deceaſed. 

Stratford is a thoroughfare. village, of good 
traffic, and employs a number of hands in the 
woollen ma nufacture. About four miles from this 
place, is 

Eaſgerbolt, a large and handſome village, about 
a mile north of the Stour. The inhabitants are 
chiefly «xx 5h in the woollen ' way, but not ſo 
much as formerly. It has a good church, but the 
ſteeple 1s in ruins, and the bells are rung by hand, 
in a kind of cage ſet up in the church- yard. 

About nine miles north-weſt from Ipſwich, is 

Needham, a great thoroughfare town. It is to- 
lerable well built, has ſeveral conſiderable dealers 
in it, and formerly carried on a large woollen ma- 
nufacture, which has greatly decayed within theſe 
few years. 


Deben bam, eighty-three miles and an half from 


London, the road to which branches off from Ipſ- 
wich, takes its name from the river Deben, which 
runs by it; or, as others call it, Deepenbam, from 
the deepneſs of its roads. It is pretty clear, though 
a meanly huilt town, among very dirty and heavy 
roads, being ſeated on a hill. The church is a to- 
lerable good building, the market. place not con- 
temptible. Here is a charity founded by Sir Ro- 
bert Hitcham, who, by his will, provided that 
ſome of the poor ſhould be em loyed at the work- 
houſe at Framlingham, and ſome of the - pooreſt 
children ſent thither to the free-ſchool, to be fitted 
there for apprenticeſhip, and then to be put out with 
ten pounds each, 

Rendli/ham, on the river Deben, is interpreted 
by Bede to be the home manſion of Rendilus, where 
Redwold, King of the Eaſt Angles kept his court. 

Eye, ſeven miles from Debenham, and ninety 
and 44 half from London, is a corporat2 town, 

governed 
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governed by two bailiffs, ten principal burgeſſes, 


and twenty-four common- council- men. It gives 
title of Baron to Earl Cornwallis, and ſends two 
members to parliament. The ſituation of this fown 
is in a bottom, between two rivers, but it is mean- 
ly built, and the ſtrects dirty. Near the weſt end 
of the church are ſtill to be ſeen ſome of the ruin- 
ous walls of the caſtle. | 

Woodbridge, ſeven miles from Ipſwich, and ſe- 


venty-ſix miles and an half from London, is a 


market town, ſituate on the river Deben, about 
eleven miles from the ſea. The river being made 
navigable to this town for ſhips of conſiderable 
burden, it drives a pretty good trade with Holland, 
Newcaſtle and London; and has paſſage hoys that 
7 to and return from London weekly. It traded 
ormerly in ſack- cloth, and now in refining ſalt. 
It has a fine church with a ſteeple. The ſhire-hall 
is an handſome pile of building, where the quarter 
ſeſſions for this part of the county are held, and 
under it is the corn- croſs. One ſtreet in it, called 
Stone- ſtreet, is well built, and paved; but the reſt 
are dirty. The market- place is alſo well enough 
built; but the feſt of the town is mean. The 


quays and warehouſes are very commodious; and 


here is a grammar-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, 
erected in 1387, by Thomas Seckford, Maſter 
of the Requeſts, for thirteen men and three wo- 
men, which is well endowed. It has a pretty 
good market on Wedneſdays, and two annual fairs. 
Wickham, eighty-one miles and a quarter from 
London, 1s likewiſe fituate on the river Deben. It 
is now but a village, though formerly it had its 
ſhare of trade, and the civil and ſpiritual courts 
are ſtill held in it. The church ſtands on a hill, 
and though the ſteeple be but twenty-three yards 
high, it affords the beſt proſpect of any in Suffolk; 
| for 
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for near fifty pariſh-churches may be ſeen from 


thence in a clear day. 

Inape, was once noted for a famous monaſtery, 
few remains of which are now to be ſeen, It hay 
a conſiderable annual fair for horſes, ' which laſts 
four days, beginning Auguſt 11, to which the Lon- 
don jockies reſort. 

Ford, two miles north-eaſt of Woodbridge, was 
formerly a manor dependant on the - caſtle town 
and manor of Eye, At preſent it is little worthy 
of notice, but As the ruins of a chapel, called 
Sogenboc chapel. £977 

From Wickham, the road leads to 

Saxmundbam, eighty-nine miles from London, 
It js a very dirty town, of little or no note. Nine 
miles from this place is | 
_ Blyborough, or Bliburg, ninety-eight miles from 
London. It is ſituate on the banks of the river 
Blyth, from which its takes its name. It is me- 
morable for the interment of the chriſtian King 
Anna, who was ſlain in battle by Penda the Mer- 
cian. It is thought to have been an antient, tho 
it is now ſo mean a place, from ſeveral Roman 
urns dug up not many years ago, among old build- 
ings; and it was of great note alſo in the Saxon 
and tollowing ages, as appears partly from its hav- 
ing the goal for the diviſion of Beccles, which 
evinces that the ſeſſions. were formerly kept here. 
Ir has a fine old church, kept in good repair; and 


Henry the firſt founded a priory here, the ruins of 


which are ſtill extant, Some authors ſay it was 
founded by an abbot of St. Oſith in Eſſex, to 
which it was made a cell. Richard Beauveys, Bi- 
ſnop of London, in the year 1108, was ſo great a 
Lencfuftor as to be eſteemed almoſt a founder. It 
Was a college of Black Canons, called Præmon- 
ſtratenſies, and dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin. 
King Richard the Third, by his charter, printed 
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m in the Monaſticon, recites and confirms all the 
grants made to theſe canons by the benefaction 
y. therein named. 


m At the ſuppreſſion it was valued at forty-eight 
ts pounds eight ſhillings and ten pence per annum, 
n- about which time there were therein fiye religious. 

In the zoth of Henry VIII. it was granted to Sir 
a5 Arthur Hopton, Knight. then Lord of the Manor. 
vn At preſent. it belongs to Sir John Blois. | 
hy King Edward Il. granted. this town both a 
ed market and a fair, by the favour of Lord Claver- 


ing, which are ſince diſcontinued. 
Hemmington, deſerves mention for the ſake of 


n, the facetious tenure whereby it was formerly held; 
ne which, as droll as it is, the grave and delicate Mr. 

| Camden, related it purely to ſhew the plain, ſi P 
"Mm and jolly mirth of thoſe times. N 89 
er It was a manor held by Baldwin de Petteur, 
1e- (obſerve the name, ſays Camden) by ſerjeantry, 
ng (as it is expreſſed in an antient book) for which he 
er- was obliged every Chriſtmas-day, to perform be- 
100 fore our Lord the King of England, one ſaltus, 
an one ſufflatus, and one bumbulus; or as it is elſe- 
d- where read, a ſaltus, a ſufflatus, and a pettus; 
on that is, ſays Camden, if J apprehend it aright, he 
w- was to dance, make a noiſe with his cheeks, and 
ch to let a fart, in the preſence of the King. 

re. Bectles, an hundred and eight miles from Lon- 
nd don, is ſituate upon the river Waveney, which is 
of navigable hither from Yarmouth, by barges. The 
as town is large and populous, but not extraordinary 
to well built; though the ſtreets are paved and kept 
Bi- clean. The church is handſome, with a god 
t 2 ſteeple; here are alſo two free ſchools, well en- 
It dowed, one a grammar- ſchool with ten ſcholarſhips 
on- for F manuel college in Cambridge, appropriated 
in. to it by King James I. by Sir John Lemar, 
ted Knight. There are ſtill viſiblę the ruin of anather 


in church, 
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church, called Ingate-church. The quarter- ſeſſions 
for the liberty of Blything are commonly held 
here; and a common belongs to the town of not 
Jels than a thouſand acres. 6 

In the church at Beccles is the following re- 
markable epitaph, written in the law ſtile: 


Hic jacet corpus Thomæ Wrongey, generoſi, unius 
attornatorum domini Regis de Banco apud 
Weſtm. Juxta libertates & privilegia ejuſdem 
curiæ, tertio die Aprilis, 823 ſuo non ob- 
ſtante, morte arreſtatur; hic in ſepulchri priſona 
detinetur; nec aliqua legis ſubtilitate ab eadem 
ante generalem goalæ — liberandum; 
cum Chriſtus ad totum terrarum orbem judican- 

dum venerit. 


In Engliſh thus : 


Here hes the body of Thomas Wrongey, Gent. one 

of the Attornies of the King's Bench at Weſt- 

minſter. According to the liberties and privi- 

leges of the fame court, on the third day of 
April, his privilege notwithſtanding, it was ar- 
reſted by death, and is here detained in the pri- 
ſon of the grave; from whence it fhall not by 
any quirk be again delivered before the general 
gaol- delivery, when Chriſt ſhall ' come. to judge 
the whole world. 


Bungay, an hundred and feven miles from Lon- 
don, is à large town, delightfully ſituated on the 
ſame river, made navigable to it from Yarmouth, 
and which almoſt ſurrounds it. It had formerly a 
Benedictine nunnery, and a very ſtrong caſtle in 
the reign of King Stephen, the ruins of which are 
ſtill to be feen, though it was demoliſhed in the 
Teignof King Henry III. 
| | | T his 
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This caſtle: was fo ſtrong, that Hugh BI 
Earl of Norfolk, its owner, in the * le r 


the Empreſs Maud and King Stephen, (with the 
latter o whom he ſided) made this boaſt upon it. 


Were I in my caſtle of Bungay, 
Upon the river Waveney, 
1 would not care for the King of Cockinty,” 


In the year 1688-9, a fire broke out in this: 
town, which almoſt conſumed” it in four hours 
time, except one little ſtreet to the loſs and d 
of near thirty thouſand pounds; but it has been 
ſince handſomely rebuilt. Here is a market week- 
ly on Thurſdays, well ſerved with all manner of 
proviſions. - Adjoining to the town is a large com- 
mon, which is of great advantage to the inhabi- 
tants. On it is a race. ground, which is kept in 
good order. 

The two towns laſt mentioned; with two others 
in this county, have incurred this proverbial cen- 
ſure, though with what juſtice does not * 

Besdun for is a Puritan, - 
-+  Buxoxy for the Poor 2 

, for a Drunk ard. 

And 1 for a Whore. 


— the oeh of the Waveney; is Burgh cast. | 
a place of conſiderable note in the time of the 
Romans. The walls on the eaſt, north and ſouth 
lides;\ are ſt ill ſtanding pretty intire. The river be- 
ing a defence on the weſt, no un was wanting 
tere. 31 
Trang l fix miles m Wickham, and 
eighty-ſeven and a quarter from London, is 4 
args: town, well built, and pleaſantly ſituate neat 

The 
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the head of the river Ouſe. It is of great antiqui: 


ty, and made a figure in the Engliſh hiſtory. It is 
affirmed to be « Britiſh original, and conquered 
by the Romans, when they defeated the Britiſh 
Amazon, Boadicia. The market-place is ſpacious, 
but its greateſt ornament is its church, which is 
built of black flint, and is a very ſtately and noble 
edifice, wherein ſeveral of the Mowbrays, Dukes 
of Norfolk, lie buried. There are two good alms- 
houſes, and a free-ſchool- founded by Sir Robert 
Hitcham, who is interred, in the church, for forty 
poor boys, who are taught to read, write and caſt 
accompts; and ten pounds is given to ſettle each of 
them apprentice. do rigor tion ed 43; 
Here are the remains of a caſtle, a moſt valuable 
piece of antiquity ,, there are the ruins of many of 
the old dwelling houſes, and others that have been 
ſince erected. Groſſe, Who has given a plate of the 


inſide of this caſtle has the following account of it. 


The large houſe, towards the left-hand, in all 
likelihood, was in being when the caſtle was en- 
tire; as both by the bricks and ſtile of building, 
it appears to have been conſtructed about the time 
of Henry the Eighth, or Queen Elizabeth, 

The chimnies, many of which are ſtill ſtanding 
ing in the towers, are worthy of obſervation, being 
curiouſly wrought into various figures with ground 
or rubbed bricks; indeed the artificers of thoſe 
days gave many extraordinary inſtances how per- 
fectly theſe materials might be worked into the dif- 
ferent mouldings and ornaments of architecture. 

In the year 1173, Queen Eleanor, out of revenge 
(as it is ſuppoſed) for the matrimonial infidelities of 
her huſband, Henry the Second, incited his ſon 
Henry, an ambitious and ungrateful youth, to 
raiſe a rebellion againſt his father in Normandy. 
He was aſſiſted by the Kings of France and 2 
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land, and joined by many of the barons, amongſt 
whom was Robert Earl of Leiceſter, who croſſing 
the ſea with a, body of French, and three (ſome ſay 
ten) thouſand. Flemings landed at Walton, in this 
county, and was received by Hugh Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, into his caſtle of Framlingham. From 
hence they made frequent- incurſions, to the great 
annoyance of the neighbourhood, which they re- 
peatedly lay under heavy contributions, robbing 
and deſpoiling all * 1 burning villages and 
caſtles, and committing divers other enormities; in- 
ſomuch that Hugh Lacy, the Chiet- Juſtice of Eng- 
land, aſſiſted by Humphry de Bohun, attacked and 
defeated them in a pitched battle, fought at a place 
called St. Martin's, at Fornham, near Bury St. 
Edmund's. In this engagement, the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, and his wife, a lady of a maſculine ſpirit 
and deportment, were taken priſoners, together 
with many of the French; but the Flemings were, 
to a man, all either ſlain or drowned. Their bo- 
dies were afterwards buried in and about that village. 
Henry, having reduced his ſon to obedience, ſoon 
after returned to England ; when he beſieged, took, 
and diſmantled this caſtle. Its owner, Hugh Bigod, 
obtained his pardon, on paying to the King four 
thouſand marks ; but the Earl of Leiceſter did not 
eſcape ſo eaſily, for he was conveyed priſoner to 
Normandy, where he was cloſely confined ; his 
caſtle at Leiceſter was demoliſhed, the town burned, 
its walls razed, and the inhabitants diſperſed into 
other places. a 
Hither likewiſe, in the year 1553, Queen Mary 
reticed, on notice being ſent her, by the Earl of 
Arundel, of the death of her brother, Edward the 
Sixth, and of the patent for the ſucceſſion of the 
Lady Jane. She choſe this place, not only as be- 
ing near the fea, whereby ſhe might eaſily make 
ber eſcape to Flanders; but alſo becauſe the great 
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Daughter of Ket's followers, by the Duke of Nor- 


thumberland, in the late reign, made him, and con- 
ſequently his party, extremely odious in the neigh- 
bourhood. The event juſtified her choice; for 


ſhe was joined by almoſt all the inhabitants of this 


and the adjacent counties, who encamped near the 
caſtle, to the number of thirteen thouſand men. From 
hence ſhe ſoon ſet off for London, to take poſſeſſion 
of the crown, relinquiſhed by her unfortunate com- 
petitor. She was met in her way by the Lady 
Elizabeth, at the head of a thouſand horſe, which 
that princeſs had raiſed for her ſervice. 

In the year 1653, an act of parliament paſſed, 
ſettling and confirming 'the manors of Framling- 
ham and Saxtead, in the- county of Suffolk, with 
the lands, tenements and hereditaments thereunto 
belonging, deviſed by Sir-Robert Hitcham, Knight, 
late Serjeant at Law, to certain charitable uſes. 

- Southwold, five miles from Blyborough, and about 
an hundred and four from London, is a ſmall cor- 
orated town, pleaſantly ſituated on a hill, and al- 
molt ſurrounded by the ſea and the river Blyth, 
over which it has a bridge. It is governed by two 
bailiffs ; and has ſome ſhare of commerce from its 
ſituation ; the inhabitants have been greatly bene- 
fited by the act of parliament paſſed within theſe 
few years, to eſtabliſh” the herring-fiſhery ; more 


particularly as it recommended this place to the 


notice of the legiſlature, in conſequence of which 
an act paſſed in the year 1746-7, for opening, 
cleaning, repairing, and improving the haven, to 
be in force tor twenty-one years ; but that not hav- 
ing anſwered the deſired end, another act was paſſed 
for enlarging the term to twenty-one years more, 
and for amending and : altering the powers granted 
by the former act. | 

This town is a member of the port of Yarmouth, 


and Walberſwick, commonly written Walderſwick, 
is 


SU ann. 


is a creek to Southwold. At preſent theſe two 
places are but little * but our poſterity 
will, from experience, diſcover, that a navigable 
river, and good harbour, deſerves to be purchaſed 
here, though at a conſiderable expence. 

Southwold in particular, as well as all the coaſts 
from Harwich to Winterton-neſs, is noted for the 
firſt arrival of the ſwallows to this iſland, and for 
their departure, when they leave ours, for other 
climates, not ſo much for warmth, but for find- 
ing their common prey, viz. the inſects, which the 
air ſwarms with in the ſummer evenings, till the 
the cold weather comes in and kills them, 

The bay before the town, anciently called from 
thence Soul-bay, now commonly, though corruptly, 
Sole-bay, was a frequent ſtation of the royal navy 
during the Dutch wars, and is memorable for two 
famous ſea fights, the former June 3, 1665, and 
the latter, May 28, 1672, both to the diſadvantage 
of the Dutch. 

This bay was formerly bounded by Eaſton-neſs, 
ſo called, becauſe ſuppoſed to be the moſt eaſtern 
point of this coaſt, and another cape to the ſouth- 


eaſt of Dunwich ; but the ſea having removed theſe 


marks, it may now be ſaid to leave Covehith-neſs, 
with the Burnet, a ſand lying before it, on the 
north, and Thorp-neſs on the ſouth, à very com- 
modious road for ſhips, and juſtly famous for its 
fiſhery, particularly for foals, which, in point of ſize 
and flavour, are not inferior to any caught upon 
the coaſt of this iſland, 

Orford, eighty-eight miles from London, and 
eight from Woodbridge, is a large populous town, 
ſituate on the river Ouſe. It was incorporated by 
King Henry III. by the name of a mayor, eighteen 
portmen, twelve chief burgeſſes, &c. It had for- 
merly a nunnery, and a very ſtrong caſtle, the ruins 


of 
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of which are ſtill to be ſeen. Groſſe gives us the 
following circumſtantial account of it: 

> Orford- caſtle ſtands a ſmall diſtance weſt of 
the town. Neither the builder, nor the time of its 
conſtruction, are poſitively aſcertained ; but that it 
is of Norman origin, ſeems evident from its being 
coined, and in ſome places caſed, with Caen-ſtone. 
It was probably built about the time of the conqueſt; 
and, according to a marvellous ſtory mentioned 
by Camden from Ralph de Coggeſhal, was in being 
in the reign of Henry the Pit; at which time 
Roger de Glanvil was conſtable thereof. Stowe, 
from the ſame authority, and naming the fame con- 
ſtable, gives this prodigy, in the thirty-third of 
Henry the Second; and it is by other writers 
placed almoſt an hundred years later; namely, in 
the ſixth of King John. Theſe relate it as follows: 

<* In the fixth year of John's reign, ſome fiſher- 
men of Orford in Suffolk, took a ſea monſter in 
their nets, reſembling a man in ſhape and limbs, 
He was given to the goyernor of Orford-caftle, 
who kept him ſeveral days; he was hairy in thoſe 
parts of the body where hair grows, except the 
crown of his head, which was bald : his beard was 
long and rugged : he eat fiſh and fleſh raw or 
boiled; the raw he preſſed in his hands before he 
eat it; he would not or could not ſpeak ; though, 
to force him to it, the governor's ſervants tied him 
up by the heels and cruelly tormented him. He 
lay down on the couch at ſun-ſet, and roſe at ſun- 
riſing. The fiſher-men carried him one day to the 
fea, and let him go ; having firſt ſpread three rows 
of ſtrong nets to ſecure him; but he diving under 
all, appeared beyond them ; and ſeemed, by his 
often riſing and diving, to deride the fiſhermen; 
who giving him over for loſt, returned home; but 
the monſter ſoon after. followed them. - He r 
En I For” 
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tinued with them fome time; but being weary of 
living aſhore, watched an opportunity, and ftole 
away to ſea, 

The ſpot whereon the caſtle ſtands was, it is 
ſaid, formerly the centre of the town. This tra- © 
dition has the appearance of being founded on 
truth, from the great quantity of old bricks, ſtones, 
and other remains of buildings, conſtantly turned 
up by the plough in the fields, weſt and ſouth of 
that edifice : beſides, ſeveral of them retain the 
name of ſtreet annexed to their denomination of 
field: fuch as the Weſt- ſtreet- field, and the like 
all alluding to ſtreets formerly there ſituated; and 
it is further confirmed by the charter of the corpo- 
ration, and other authentic records. Certainly Or- 
ford was once a large and conſiderable trading 
town; till the ſea throwing up a dangerous bar at 
the harbour's mouth, it en to decay, and is now 
dwindled to a ſmall poor village, but ſtill continues 
to ſend members to parliament. It is a corpora- 
tion and manor, although no pariſh ; its church 
being only a chapel of eaſe to Sudborne. The 
ſtile of the manor court is, © Sudborne cum capella 
de Orford.” 

« Of the caſtle, there remains at preſent only 
the keep; its ſhape, a polygon of eighteen ſides, 


. deſcribed within a circle, whoſe radius is twenty- 


ſeven feet, Thepolygon is flanked by three ſquare 
towers, placed at equal diſtances on the weſt, north- 
eaſt, and ſouth-eaſt ſides ; each tower meaſuring in 
front nearly twenty-two, and projecting from the 
main building twelve feet. They are embattled, 
and over- look the polygon, whoſe height is ninety 
feet, and the thickneſs of its walls, at bottom, 
twenty. At the lower part they are ſolid; but 
above are interſperſed with galleries and ſmall apart- 
ments. Round this building ran two circular 
ditches; one fifteen, the other about re 
reer 
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feet diſtant from its walls: their depth meaſures 
fifteen feet, and at bottom they are ſix feet 
broad. Theſe dimenſions are taken from an acurate 
plan, communicated by a gentleman who reſides 
on the ſpot. | 

4 Between the two ditches was a circular wall; 
part of which, oppoſite to the ſouth tower, is ſtill 
remaining: it is forty feet in length, the ſame in 
height, and has a parapet and battlements. The 
entrance into the caſtle was through a ſquare build- 
ing, adjoining to the welt fide of the tower, on the 
ſouth part of the polygon. To it a bridge was laid 
over .the two ditches; the arches of which have 
been long choaked up. The inſide of the body of 
the caſtle contained one room on a floor; it was 
divided into four ſtories, as may be ſeen by the 
holes made. in the wall for the reception of the 
Joiſts. There is a ſpiral ſtair-caſe ; which, although 
now ſomewhat ruined, may be eaſily aſcended to 
within twenty feet of the top. 

„The main building is lighted by two, and the 
towers by five ſtages of ſmall windows. 

* The inhabitants ſay, there was a ſmall build- 
ing, which fell down about forty years ago, that 
joined to the keep, and was called the kettle houſe; 

robably it was, the kitchen. Its materials have 
— carried away.“ f 

South-welt from Orford, on the other fide of the 
river, 1s 

Alderton, a little village about two miles diſtant 
from the ſea. Its church is a piece of antiquity ; nei- 
ther the builder nor the time of its erection is known. 
Though the inhab'tants cannot give us any ſatisfac- 
tory information of its preſent ruinous condition, 
yet it may with the greateſt probability be imputed 
to the depredations of time. 

On a point of land formed by the junction of the 
Ipſwich and Manningtree rivers, ſtands 

| | Anvertotts 
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' i Areyerton-ball, the manſion-houſe of the manor 
of that name. The houſe and offices are ſo greatly 
fallen to decay, that they are now ſo thoroughly in 
ruins as to be irreparable. We ſhould not have 
taken notice of this place, but for its gate, which 
1s noticed by travellers, not for its beauty, bur tor 
its ſingularity of form; which is a kind of unna- 
tural and diſcordant jumble of Grecian and Gothic 
architecture, in vogue about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James the Firſt, when this 
whimſical ſtructure is ſuppoſed to have been erected. 
From Blyborough, the road branches off to 
Leofftoff, or Loweſtoſt, an hundred and ſeventeen 
? miles from London; a conſiderable market town, 
; ſtanding near the ſea, The buildings are tolerable, 
5 and the church, which is ſituate near a mile on the 
b 
ö 
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welt ſide of the town, is no contemprible piece of 
ſtructure: there is likewiſe a chapel in. the town 
for the eaſe of the inhabitants. The chief buſineſs 
carried on here is fiſhing for herrings and mackarel. 
Beſides the places of divine worſhip before men- 
tioned, there was formerly at the ſouth end of the 
; town a chapel, called Goodcroſs-chapel ; which 
C hath long fince been ſwallowed up by the ſea. This 
town having been part of the ancient- demeſnes of 
the crown, hath a charter and town ſeal ; but the 
greateſt privileges it now enjoys from its charter, is 


> that of its inhabitants not ſerving on juries, either 
at the ſeſſions or aſſizes. It has a noted weekly 

. market on Wedneſdays ; and two ſmall fairs yearly, 
one on the firſt of May, and the other on the 29th 

; of September. f 

- Below the north end of this town is the Neſs, the 

, moſt eaſtern point of land in the Kingdom. 

| The inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt, or Stone Beach, 
between Orford and Aldborough, called the Shingles; 

: valued themſelves upon a ſingular favour. of Pro- 
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vidence, which in the time of great dearth, ſent 
them a crop of peaſe among the hard rocks in the 
beginning of Autumn, 1555. But the more judi- 
cious ſee no miracle in this matter, and think it 
may very well be ſolved, by imagining the ſea might 
throw in ſome pulſe, left in it by ſuipwreck, which 


cCauſed that unuſual growth. 


Other places of note in this county, not yet taken 
notice of, are 
Redgrave, a village Gtuate on the north-eaſt ſide 
of Boteſdale, where is the family ſeat of the Holts. 
Here is a beautiful monument erected to the me- 
of that excellent judge, Sir John Holt, on 
which is the following inſcription, written by the 
1 Dr. Edmund Halley : | 


M. 8. 
D. Jobannis Halt, Equitis Aur. 
Totius Angliæ in Banco Regis, 
Per 21 Annos continuos, 
| Capitalis Juſtitiarii ; 
- Guhelmo Regi, Annæque Reginæ, 
Conſiliarii perpetui; 
Libertatis ac Legum Anglicarum 
Aſſertoris, Vindicis, Cuſtodis, 
Vigilis, Aerts, & Intrepid, 
| Rolandus Frater Unicus et Heres 
S Optime de ſe Merito 
Poſuit. 
Die Martii Veo. 1709. ſublatis eſt 
ex. Oculis noſtris. 
Natus 30. Decembris, Anno 1640. 


In Engliſh thus : 


| Sacred to the memory of Sir John Holt, Knight, 


Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench for the 
pace of twenty-one years ſuccelliv cly, and of the 


privy- 


/ 
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privy-council to King William and Queen Anne; 


a vigilant penetrating, and intrepid aſſertor, vin- 


dicator, and guardian of the liberty and laws of 
England. 


Rowland, his only- brother and heir, ereched this 
monument as a teſtimony of the ſtrongeſt obliga- 


gations. He departed this life the 5th of March, 
in the year 1709. The day of his birth was the 
zoth of December, in the year 1640. 


At Sudbourne, near Aldborough, is the fine ſeat of 
the Lord Viſcount Hereford, 

Letheringham, was of note for alittle priory, which 
was obtained at the diſſolution by Sir Anthony 
Wingfield ; and Sir Henry Spelman tells us, that as 
a judgment for the ſacrilege, he died without male 
iſſue. It was converted into a manſion houſe, and 
became the ſeat of the Nauntons. Sir Roger Naun- 
ton, was Secretary of State to King James I. and 
Maſter of the Court of Wards and Liveries. He 
died in the year 1630. In the abbey is a large gal- 
lery adorned with ſeveral valuable pictures; and in 
Lethingham church, are ſome elegant monuments 
of the Wingfields and Nauntons. 

At Offton, near Hadley, was formerly a caſtle, 


ſituate upon a chalky hill; it is ſaid by Camden to 


have been erected by Offa, King of the Mercians, 
from whom the town took its name. 
The {ſpire of Whepſted-church was blown down 


by the great wind at the death of Oliver Cromwell. 
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Tus county takes its Harte from its corcherr 
ſituation in reſpect to Suffolk, as if one ſhould 

the Northern people, or 280 Northern branch 
0 the Eaſt Angles. 

It is divided from Suffolk, on hn ſouth, by the 
rivers Waveney and Ouſe the Leſs, and is waſhed 
by the German ocean on the eaſt and north, It is 
—— from a ſmall part of Lincolnſhire, alſo on 
the weſt; by the Metaris ZAſtuarium, or as it is 
commonly Called, the Waſhes. Mr. Templeman 
computes its length to be fifty -ſeven miles, its 
breadth- thirty-five, and its area one thouſand four 
hundred and twenty-ſix miles, or an hundred and 

in circumference It contains one city, thirty- 
two 2 towns, and ſeven hundred and eleven 
vill 

The ole is of various temperatures in the ſeveral 
parts of the county. In the hundreds of Fleg and 
Marſh-land by the ſea fide, it is unwholeſome and 
2guiſh, for there the ſoil is boggy and ouly ! fo 


that it is common to ſay of a ſtranger, at his firſt 
coming 
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coming into this low country, that he is arreſted 
by the bailiff of Marſhland;“ i, e. is clapped upon 
the back by an ague; and it is not much better 
in the towns bordering on Linner-deep. The in- 
land part of the county being heathy and open is 
very pleaſant and healthy, and the air ſometimes 
ſharp and herein ð ĩ]/UF:; 

It has a greater variety of ſoil, than is, perhaps, 
in any other county, and for that reaſon has ob- 
tained the appellation of the Repreſentative of all 
England, for the beſt and worſt of ſoils; but even 
the latter, i. e. fens and marſhes, and the ſandy 
heaths, are extremely profitable ; the former afford- 
ing rich paſture for cattle, and the Jatter feeding 
great flocks of hardy ſtrong ſheep, of a peculiar 
kind to this county, called Norfolks, and vaſt num- 
bers of delicate filver-haired rabbits; The- light 
deep and clay grounds; are very fruitful in rye and 
peaſe, wheat and barley; and near Walſingham 
they produce ſaffron, On the banks of its rivers 
and rivulets, are many fine meadows and -paſtures ; 
and near its towns are many ſprings; groves and 
coppices : ſome villages are ſaid to keep no leſs 
than five thouſand ſheep. The lord of every town 
orders how many, and what ſort of ſheep the people 
ſhall have, directs their walks both in winter and 
ſummer, where they ſhall be folded for the ſake 
of their dung, and how, they ſhall be driven from 
place to place. | | 

The chief rivers of this county, not to mention 
its rivulets, are, the Yare, the Thyrn and the 
Waveney, the Greater and Leſſer Ouſe, and the 
Bure, all abounding with fiſh, the laſt of which is 
noted for excellent perch; and in the Yare is a 

culiar fort called the Ruffe. This river, which 
is particuliar to Norfolk, riſes near the centre of 
it, and runs eaſtward through Norwich to Yart- 
mouth, where it falls into the German ocean. " 
little 
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little above Yarmouth it is joined by the Waveney, 
as it is alſo by the Bure alſo on the north ſide. 
The Ouſe is remarkable for its extraordinary over- 
flowings at the two equinoxes, and eſpecially at the 
full moon, in the autumnal one; when a vaſt heap 
of waters from the ſea comes in upon it with ſuch 
fury, that the inhabitants call it the Eager, for it 
overwhelms every thing in its way, and the very 
water fowls ſhun it, There is a great herring- 
fiſhery on the coaſt, which begins in September and 
brings a great trade and rreaſury to Yarmouth. 
Mackarel are alſo caught here in the ſpring in vaſt 

uantities, ſo that here are every year two great 
airs for herrings and mackarel. 

Of all the counties in England, this is obſerved 
to be the moſt populous for its compaſs, and the 
thickeſt (et with towns and villages. The natives 
are of a bright clear complexion, and generally 
rich, and live handſomely, Which ſome think is 
one reaſon why they were formerly eſpecially ſo 
much given to the ſtudy of the laws; ſo that even 
the common ſort of people were not unacquainted 
with the little niceties of courts and pleadings. 
Riches bred” quarrels, and quarrels law-ſuits, and 
theſe drove the parties engaged to the examination 
of their cauſe, which would never have been ſtarted 
nor thought of, if they had been as hard put to it 
for the common neceſſaries of life as they were in 
many other places. But to prevent the inconve- 
niencies of too many attornies here, with which 
this county fwarmed at one time, a ſtatute was 
made fo long ago as the reign of Henry VI. to re- 
{train their number, 

The inhabitants are, in general, not only ſharp 
and cunning, but ſtrong and robuſt ; which is the 
more to be remarked, becauſe the commonalty live 
ſo much upon puddings, &c. that Norfolk Dump- 
lings are a proverb. Woollen and worſted ſtuffs are 

their 


* 
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their chief manufactures, which is à great encour- 
agement for the huſbandmen to encreaſe their flocks 
of ſheep ; and they are in ſome places ſo diligent in 
nourithing and encreaſing their ſtocks of bees, that 
honey in theſe parts is very plentiful. Jet and 
ambergreaſe are Fg ing found on its coaſts. 
The county lies in the . of Norwich, gives 
title of Duke to the elder Branch of the Howards, 
and ſends twelve members to partiament, via. two 
knights for the ſhire, two citizens for Norwich, and 
two burgeſſes each, for n ry | 

Lynn Regis, Thetford, 

G:eat Varmouth, Caſtle Rifing. 


Joining the road at Newmarket, and proceeding 
through the weſtern part of Suffolk, we enter this 
county at 05 | | 
© Methwo'd, cighty:fix miles and an half from 
London. It is chiefly noted for breeding of ex- 
cellent rabbits, commently called Melville rabbits; 

On the eait Gde of this road is 

Coftle-Acre Caſtle. The north gate of the caſtle 
ſtands welt of the entrenckment and ſurrounds the 
keep or citadel. In the ſouth wall was another gate, 
now in ruins. Here is likewife the remains of a 
monaſtery, of which the following extract is taken 


from the Rev. Mr. Parkir's Topographical Hiſtory | 


of F reebridge Hundred and an Half in the county 
of Norfolk, printed in the year 1772. 

On the 22d of November, 1333 Thomas 
Malling, Prior, and his convent, ſurrendered this 
priory, with the manor of Caſtleac Prior's, and 
all its appurtenances, to King Henry VIII. In the 
ſurrender deed, it is expreſſed, © for certain cauſes, 
juſt and reaſonable, them, their ſouls and con- 
fciences, eſpecially moving, together with the ſcite 
of all the manors, meſſuages, lands and renements, 


rents and fervices, &c, advowſons, and all _— 
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of thing thereunto belonging in Norfolk, Suffolk 
Eſſex, Middleſex, Cambridgeſhire, &c. in England 
and Wales; and ſigned by Thomas Malling, Prior, 
and ten monks : videlicet, John Hownſword, Wil- 
liam Burguillion, Robert Daniel, Robert Fiſhe, 
William Elys, John Bets, Edmund Wodenowe, 
John Lowe, Robert Saory, and Robert Holman, 
and theſe following were found guilty of the mott 
notorious incontinency and uncleanneſs, John Bets, 
| William Elys, Robert Hocton, Robert Snape, 
James Helvington, Edward Acres, and Edward 
Kirkby. 
« The King, on December 22, in his 39th year, 
granted the ſcite of this priory, the Prior's manor, 
the impropriated rectory and advowſon of the vi- 
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carage, to Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk ; 
and in the ſecond. of Elizabeth, the Duke of Nor- 

folk alienated it to Thomas Greſham, who, in the 

4 preceding year, had purchaſed alſo of Henry Earl 


of Arundel the lordſhip of the Earl's manor of 

Caſtleacre. The Duke is ſaid to convey his part 
4 for two thouſand pounds. Greſham conveyed his 
4 right in both theſe lordſhips ro Thomas Cecil, af- 

terwards Earl of Exeter; and his ſon, William 
a Earl of Exeter ſold them to Sir Edward Coke; 
1 whoſe deſcendant, the Right Hon. Thomas Coke, 
7 Earl of Leiceſter, was Lord of the Manor of 

Arundel, or Earls, Prior's, and Fox's, Impropriator 
4 and Patron of the Vicarage. | 


” be ſcite of the priory church lies weſt of the 
= caſtle, was a venerable large Gothic pile, of free- 
4 Kone, flint, &c. and built in a cathedral or con- 
Fl ventual manner: great part of the front, or weft 
? end of it is ſtill remaining, where the principal en- 
to trance was through a great arch, over which was a 
of ſtately window ; on each ſide of the great door were 
1 doors to enter into the north and ſouth aiſles, under 
as he tower, as the grand doors ſerved for an entrance 


of into 
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into the nave, or body. At the north or ſouth end 
of this front, or weſt end, ſtood two towers, ſup- 
— by ſtrong arches and pillars. The nave, or 

y had twelve great pillars, making ſeven arches 
on each ſide, the loweſt joining to the towers. On 
the eaſt end of the nave ſtood the grand tower, ſup- 
ported by four great pillars, through which was 
the entrance into the choir. On- the ſouth and 
north ſides of this tower were two croſs aiſles or 
tranſepts; and at the end of the north tranſept there 
ſeems to have been à chapel or veſtiary. The 
choir was of equal breadth with the nave and aiſles, 
but much ſhorter, and, at the eaſt end of it, was in 
form of a chapel; and here ſtood the high altar, as 
I take it. 


« The cloyſter was on the ſouth fide of the 


church, and had an entrance into it at the weſt end 
of the ſouth aiſle, near to the tower; and another 
at the eaſt end of the ſaid aiſle, near the grand 
tower. The chapter-houſe ſeems to have joined 
to the eaſt ſide of the cloiſter, and the dormitory 
to have been over the weſt part of the cloiſter. 
Weſt of the cloiſter, and adjoining, was the prior's 
apartment, now converted into a farm-houſe. In 
a large room above ftairs, called now the prior's 
dining - room, is a curious bow window of ſtene, 
conſiſting of nine pannels.— In the firſt were the 
arms of the priory, painted on the glaſs.— In the 
ſecond, the arins of the Earl of Arundel, and Earl 
Warren, quarterly, but now broke and gone. 
In the third, Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk; gules, 
aà lion rampant, argent.—Fourth, the red and white 
role united, and a crown over it.— Fifth, France 
and England quarterly.———Sixth, the roſe, &c. as 
above.—oeventh, ” Earl Warren's arms.—Eighth, 
quarteriy, the Earl of Arundel in the firſt and 
fourth quarters; and in the ſecond and third, Ma- 
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trevers, ſable, fretty, or, and Fitz Alane, Baron of 
Clun, P. feſs, azure and argent, quarterly.—Ninth, 
argent, a croſs compony, or and azure, between 
twelve croſs croſslets, fiche, ſable; the priory arms 
as I take it, and theſe letters I. W. joined together 
by a knot, and under it, SPITV PRINCIPALI 
CONFIRMA ME. By this it appears that this 
window was built by John Winchelſey, Prior, in 
the reign of Henry VII. or VIII. Afterwards it 
might be converted into a dining-room ; but that 
it was originally a large chapel, and this room was 
only the weſt end of it, is apparent: it extended 
to the ſouth tower of the church, where at the eaſt 
end of it is a large window, as in a chapel, and a 
ſtep, or aſcent here, as to an altar; and on the 
ſouth wall, near to this aſcent, is an arched covered 
ſeat of ſtone, riſing in form of a pyramid, with the 
ſhield of the Earl Warren alone : which teſtifies it 
to be an antique pile, built in their time, before 
the patronage of the priory came to the Earls of 
Arundel; and at the north-eaſt corner, near to the 
altar-piece, 1s a door-place with a ſtone arch; and 
here was a ſtone ſtair-caſe, which led down into the 
cloiſter. 

* In another room was, a few years paſt, in a 
window, the broken portraiture of one of the Earls 
of Arundel, in armour, with a broad-ſword in his 
hand; and on his ſurcoat the arms of Arundel, 
Matrevers, and Clun, as above, and part of the 
legend, My truſt ys ; alſo, on a chapeau, 
gules, an oaken flip, vert, acorned, or. The ſcite 
of this priory took in ſeveral acres. The grand 
entrance was north of the priory church, where is 
now ſtanding a large and ſtately gate-houſe of 
free-ſtone. Over the arch, as you enter, are the 
arms of the Earl Warren of Arundel, and Earl 
Warren, quarterly, France and England, and thoſe 


of the priory. 
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The whole ſcite was encloſed with a lofty ſtone 
wall, good part of which is ſtill ſtanding.” | 

Lynn, or Len Regis, one hundred and two miles 
from London, is a rich, ancient, and populous 
town, ſituate at the mouth of the river Ouſe, where 
it falls into the ſea, after having received ſeveral 
leſſer rivers, which gives it the greateſt inland na- 
vigation of any port in England, London excepted. 
Theſe navigable rivers affording the merchants of 
Lynn an opportunity to ſupply about ſix counties 
wholly, and three counties in part, with their 
goods, eſpecially coals; to wit, by the little Ouſe 
they ſend their goods to Brandon and Thetford; by 
the Lake to Meldon-hall, Barton-mills, and St. 
Edmund's Bury ; by the river Cam to Cambridge ; 
by the great Ouſe itſelf to Ely, to St. Ive's, to St. 
Neot's, to Barford-bridge, and to Bedfrd: by the 
river Nyne to Peterborough ; by the drains and 
waſhes to Wiſbich, to Spalding, Market-deeping, 
and Stamford; beſides the ſeveral counties into 
which theſe goods are conveyed by land- carriage 
from the-places where the navigation of theſe rivers 
ends. Great quantities of wines are imported here, 
and their trade to Norway and the Baltic Sea is alſo 
as great in proportion as the reſt of their navigable 
trade. 

It was a borough by 3 N before King 
John, who in gratitude, becauſe it ſided with him 
againſt the Barons, made it a free borough, with 
large privileges; appointed them a Provoſt; gave 
them a large ſilver cup, with a cover, doubly gilt 
and enamelled, weight about eighty ounces, and 
four large ſilver maces that are carried before the 
mayor. They likewiſe boaſt of his having given 
the corporation ſword, which is alſo. borne before 
the mayor; but Dr. Gibſon. ſays it was given by 
King Henry VIII. who after the town came into his 


hands, by exchange with the Biſhop of Norwich, 
called 
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called it King's Lynn, whereas before it was called 
Biſhop's Lynn; and he takes notice of a paper of 
Sir Henry Spelman's, dated September 15, 1630, 
wherein Sir Henry was aſſured by Mr. Kennet, 
the town-clerk, that one Cook, the ſword-bearer, 
did about fifty years before, get an inſcription 
fraudulently engraven on the hilt, ſignifying that it 
was the preſent of King John. The Doctor adds, 
that King Henry III. made it a mayor-town for its 
ſerving him againſt the Barons. 

This — fas been honoured with fifteen royal 
charters, and is governed by a mayor, high-ſtew- 
ard, twelve aldermen, a recorder, under- ſteward, 
and eighteen common- councilmen. 

It has been formerly of exceeding ſtrength, and 
it is encompaſſed with a deep trench, walled almoſt 
round; it is computed to contain about two thou- 
ſand, four hundred houſes, and is divided by four 
rivulets, arched over with · fifteen bridges. It ex- 
tends along the eaſt ſide of the river, which is about 
as broad here as the Thames above London-bridge, 
and in high ſpring tides riſes above twenty feet per- 
pendicular. The harbour is ſafe when ſhips are en- 
tered in it, but difficult to come at, by reaſon of the 
many flats and ſhoals in the paſſage : however they 
are well buoyed, and there are always good pilots 
ready. for the aſſiſtance of ſtrangers, ſo that the miſ- 
carriages are few ; it is defended by St. Ann's-fort, 
with a platform of twelve large guns; and towards 
the land, beſides the wall, there are nine regular 
baſtions, and a ditch nearly in the form of a circle, 
which make it above half a mile in breadth. The 
town is ſo ancient as to be ſuppoſed the ſame with 
Maiden Bower. | 

Its moſt remarkable places- and edifices are as - 
follow : St. Margaret's church, the Town-hall, 
Bridewell, the Cuſtom-houſe, and the Exchange; 
the Market-croſs, St. Nicholas-chapel, All _— 
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church, the Free- ſchool, the Hoſpitals, the ſtatue of 
King James II. King John's ſword and cup, the 
common Staith yards, the Lady's mount, the pub- 
lic Library, the King's Staith-yard, &c. Of which 
briefly in their order; and firſt of St. Margaret's 
church. "Ke | 
The old church, which was formerly an abbey, 
was greatly damaged by a ſtorm of wind in Septem- 
ber 1741, when its ſpire, 193 feet high, being blowa 
down, quite beat in the body of the church : it has 
ſince been rebuilt, towards which his late Majeſty 
George II. was pleaſed to give one thouſand pounds, 
and the Earl of Orford five hundred pounds. It 
is now one of the largeſt parochial churches in 
England, and is adorned with a very fair and high 
lantern, covered with lead, containing the clock 
bell, which may be heard all over the town. Its 
height 15 one hundred and thirty-two feet. At the 
weft · end ſtands a ſtone tower, eighty two feet high; 
and ſacing the ſtreet a moon- dial, deſigned to tell 
the increaſe and deereaſe of that planet, with the 
exact hour of the day: it moves by clock-work. 
Over the tower is a ſpire one hundred and ninety- 
three feet high, in form of a pyramid; near to 
which is the Bell-tower, built of free-ſtone, eighty- 
ſix feet high, containing a ring of eight bells. In 
this church is kept the biſhop's court, when he 
comes hither on his viſitation, . 
The Town-houſe, called Trinity-hall, is an an- 
cient and noble building, which makes a ſine ap- 
r | | 
- Adjoining to it is the houſe of correction, called 
Bridewell, with apartinents oy oa for the reception 
of ſuch as are put there, who beat and dreſs hemp 
during their confinement. | | 
The exchange is a fair ſtructure of free-ſtone, 
with two orders of columns, ſituated in the middle 
of the town, and built at the expence of Sis John 
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Turner, Knight; and within it is the cuſtom-houſe, 
containing ſeveral apartments. 

The market-houſe is a new edifice of free-ſtone, 
in the modern taſte, ſeventy feet high, erected on 


four ſteps, neatly adorned with ſtatues, and other 


ornaments ; ; with an inſcription, giving an account 
of its former condition, and preſent rebuilding. 

St. Nicholas's chapel is very antient, and ſtands 
at the north end of « A town. It is an appendage 
to St, Margaret's, and is eſtcemed'one of the faireſt 
and largeſt religious fabrics in England; it has a 
bell- — of free-ſtone, and a pyramidical octan- 

ular ſpire over it, both which together are an 

hundred and ſeventy feet from the ground, 
All-Saints church, in South-Lynn, belonging 
formerly to the Carmelite and White Friers, on the 
ruins of whoſe monaſtery it is built. Though 
not large, it is neat, ſolid and'regular, in the form 
of a croſs, within a church-yard well walled in, 

On the north ſide of St, Maxgaret's church-yard 
is the free: ſchool, a ſtrong and beautiful building. 
Ihe only fabric formerly belonging to any re- 
ligious order, now ſtanding, is the Grey Friers 
ſteeple, a noted ſea- mark; which was repaired and 
amended out of the ruins of a demoliſhed chapel, 
in the year 1539. It may not be amiſs to mention 
here a remarkable and laudable order, that was 
made in the year 1588. That on every firſt Mon- 
day in the month, there ſhould be a meeting of the 
mayor, aldermen, ſome of the common- council, 


and the preachers, in order to ſettle peace and 


quietneſs between man and man, and to decide all 
manner of controverſies : this was called, The 
feaſt of reconciliation.” 

In the pariſh of All Saints is a ſmall hoſpital 
for four poor men to live rent-free. St Mary Ma 
dalen's hoſpital, founded in the reign of King Ste- 


Phen, for a prior, and twelve brethren and ſiſters, 


continued 
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continued in a flouriſhing condition about four 
hundred years; and devolved to the crown, at the 


making the ſtatute for diſſolution of religious 
houſes in the reign of Edward VI. in whoſe time 
it was robbed, and almoſt levelled with the ground, 


* by Kett's mutinneers, at their return from their 


fruſtrated attempt to ſurprize Lynn: ſo that it re- 
mained deſtitute of brethren and ſiſters, except ſome 


poor people, whom the mayor and burgeſſes main- 


tained, with deſign to ſupport the ancient hoſpital, 
till King James I. upon petitioning reſtored them 


their lands, granted them many privileges, and in- 


corporated them ; but in the year 1643, it was a 
ſecond time deſtroyed by fire, by the Earl of Man- 
cheſter's forces, when they beſieged Lynn, then 
ſtanding out for the King. In the year 1649, the 
corporation rebuilt it very commodiouſly, as at pre- 
ſent, with two courts, a chapel, and convenient 
apartments for the maſter, brethren, and ſiſters, and 
ſeveral inſcriptions*commemorating the late diſaſter, 
It is now committed to the care of two of the elder 
aldermen, choſen for that purpoſe by the other 
governors. 

In the great market- place is a ſtatue of King 
James II. erected in the year 1686, with an inſcrip- 
tion, that may ſerve for a ſatire on the undue com- 
pliments which are frequently paid to princes, dur- 
ing the time of their proſperity. It ſtands on a 

edeſtal, which has ſeveral embelliſhments, and is 
incloſed within a paliſade of iron. The inſcription 
is as follows: | 


Non immemor 
Quantum divinis invictiſſ. Principis 
1 A CS 1 I, 
Virtutibus debear, 

Hanc Regiz Majeſtatis Effigiem, 
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Eternum Fidei et Obſequii 0 
Monumentum, erexit a: 
ks Os oY hs 
Anno Salutis 1686, 


In Engliſh thus : 


The Aldermen and Common-council of Lynn, not 
forgetting how much they owe to the divine vir- 
tues of the invincible King James II. as a laſt- 
ing monument of their ach and loyalty, have 
erected this ſtatue of his Royal Majeſty, Anno 
1686. 


In 1682, an old ruinous building, which was 
once a chapel, was, by the corporation, and other 
inhabitants, made a public receptacle for poor chil- 
dren to learn to ſpin wool; here they are alſo taught 
to read. It is now by act of parliament ſettled 
and veſted in the guardians of the poor. 

The entrance into the common Staith- yard from 
the Tueſday market, is by two large gate-ways, 
with habitable rooms over them. It is a beautiful 
ſpacious ſquare area, with a commodious quay, or 
wharf, ſurrounded with warehouſes and granneries 
for all forts of merchandize, with capacious vaults. 

The King's Staith-yard is a very handſome ſquare, 
with brick buildings fronting each gate-way; in, 
the centre of which ſtands the ftatue of King 
James I. in a niche fronting the weft. Here the 
greateſt part of imported wines are landed, as it has 
a convenient quay and large wine-vaults. 

The greateſt inconvenience of Lynn is the great 
want of freſh-water ſprings within the town; with 
which element, however, they are ſupplied from a 
river running by Gaywood, and by leaden pipes 
from Middleton and Mintling. 1 
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The Lady's Mount, or Red Mount, is a ruinous 


pile, which ſtands at a ſmall diftance from the 
town, wherein was formerly a chapel dedicated to 
Bleſſed Virgin; it was formerly a receptacle for 
pilgrims travelling this way towards the celebrated 
convent of Our Lady at Walſingham. 

The Library at St. Nicholas was erected by a vo- 


luntary ſubſcription of ſeveral hundred pounds; to 


which the late Lord Viſcount Townſhend, (who 
took his title of Baron from this town) Sir Robert 
Walpole, Sir Charles Turner, and Robert Britiffe, 
deceaſed, were conſiderable benefactors. There is 
alſo another library at St. Margaret's, to which the 
late Thomas Thurſtin, D. D. Preſident of St: 
John's College, Cambridge, bequeathed all his 
books; and alſo left an exhibition of ſix pounds a 
year to a poor ſcholar who - ſhould go from the 
grammar-tchool to Sr. John's-college, in Cam- 
bridge; and forty ſhillings yearly towards the cloth- 
ing three of the pooreſt inhabitants of Gaywood: 
This town ſends two members to parliament. 
There is a paſſage from here into the fen country 
by boats, over the famous waſhes, into Lincoln- 
ſhire ; but it. is adviſable never to venture without 
a guide, as it 1s exceedingly dangerous, and many 
rſons have been loſt through their raſhneſs and 
imprudence, by venturing at improper times, and 
without guides, 
Tytebam, in Lynn channel, is a creek dependant 
upon that port, having ſix ſail of veſſels, and is in 
a very thriving way. The corn and malt trade, to 
Holland. particularly, has been a great means of 
preſerving theſe ports from declining, and ſome of 
them almoſt expiring. ; 
Another road branches off at Newmarket, and 
paſling through the weſtern part of Suffolk, enters 


this county at 
WITS. Thetford, 
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Thetford, eighty miles from London. For a 


articular account of this antient town, we are 
indebted to a very accurate correſpondent, who 
has favoured us with the following hiſtorical and 
deſcriptive particulars. 

« Thetford, on account of its ancient extent 
and grandeur, demands our particular notice. It 
was a large and populous city at the time the Ro- 
mans conquered Britain; and afterwards called by 
them Sitomagus. It appears from the moſt au- 
thentic records of antiquity, that this city was ori- 

inally founded by the antient Sinones, a colony 

Fon Gaul, long before the chriſtian æra. In a 
manuſcript hiftory, written by John Brame, a 
monk of this place, (which is now kept in Bennet's 
College, Cambridge) we find that one Rond, a 
valliant man of Thetford, who lived in the time of 
Vortigern, King of the ancient Britons, ſeeing the 
Romans withdrawn, and his Sovereign engaged in 
defending a diſtant part of the kingdom againſt the 
Picts, * the ſupreme government of the city, 
and became king thereof, 

In the year 575, Uffa, one of the Saxon 
Kings, ſettled here, and greatly encreaſed the proſ- 
22 and grandeur of the 1 and it was under 

is reign that its name was changed to Thetford. 
But when the Danes ravaged the Eaſt Angles, and 
laid waſte the country, the city became a prey to 
theſe barbarians, and loſt much of its ancient ſplen- 
dor. King Ethelbert was murdered here ; and 
from that time Thetford was alternately ſubje& to 
the Mercians, the Weſt Saxons, and the men of 
Kent, till Edmund the Martyr gained its govern- 
ment, 

In the year 865, the Daniſh army ſat down. 
before it, under Ingwar and Ubba, two of their 
moſt powerful chiefiains; and having been made 
acquainted with the ſtrength and riches of the 
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city, for forty years paſt, were determined to con- 
uer it; the more eaſily to effect which, they firſt 
rew up the preſent hill, commonly called the 


Caſtle-hill, and encamped in the fortifications 
around it, which ſo terrified the inhabitants that 
they were glad to make peace: but in the year 
870, the Danes returned, and drove King Edmund 
from this royal ſeat, murdered the inhabitants, and 
burnt the city. This prodigious hill or mount, 
made chiefly of chalk, is the largeſt and higheſt 
made hill in the kingdom; being much higher 
than the tops of any 1 the ſteeples now ſtanding. 
It had three ramparts ſurrounding it, with decp 
ditches around; but the works on the ſouth ſide 
have been levelled by degrees, as the preſent Mar- 
ket-ſtreet was built. On the top of this hill is a 
hollow, which will hold five or fix hundred men; 
round which ſome trees were planted about twenty 
years ſince, but they do not appear to be in a 
thriving ſtate. Its ſcite is owned by the Duke of 
Norfolk, being part of the Lordſhip of Thetford: 
the remaining part of the fortifications contains 
about thirteen acres. - Previous to its deſtruction 
by the Danes, this city lay moſtly on the Suffolk 
ſide of the river Ouſe, but in the year 879, Athel- 
ſtan came with his Danes, and ſettled here, and 
began to rebuild it, changing its ancient ſcite to 
the Norfolk ſide of the river; and reſtored it to 
its ancient grandeur, In this ſtate it continued till 
the year 1012, when Turkil, one of the principal 
leaders of the Daniſh ravagers took poſſeſſion of the 
city, and became its chief governor, tyrannizing 
over the inhabitants in the moſt cruel and ſavage 

manner. 8 
In King Edward the Confeſſors days, this flou- 
riſhing city became a hundred by itſelf; its bounds 
on the Norfolk ſide of the river were two miles in 
length, 
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length, and one in breadth ; and on the Suffolk 
fide about a mile. 

In the year 1070, Arfaſt, Chaplain to Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, was made Biſhop, and re- 
moved the ſee from Elmham to Thetford. The 
mother church was dedicated to St. Mary, and 
ſtood on the ſouth ſide the river, near the great 
bridge, where the free - ſchool and houſe belonging 
to the maſter of the hoſpital now ſtands. 

*« The ruins of this antient ſtructure proclaims 
it to have been a noble and magnificent edifice, fit 
for the cathedral of ſuch a ſee, and affects the 
mind of the beholder with a penſive pleaſing me- 
lancholy, by evincing the ravages of time, and the 
inſtability of human things. In Edward the Third's 
time there were twenty pariſh churches, two frieries, 
lix hoſpitals, a monaſtery, out of the ruins of which, 
the farm-houſe, called the Place, is'now built, a nun- 
nery, now uſed as a barn, the walls being intire; 
three priories and a mint. Some centuries ſince, 
the Biſhop's ſee was removed to Norwich, fince 
which, and the diſſolution of religious houſes in 
Henry the Eighth's time, it has gradually decayed 
both in its extent and grandeur, * 

At now remains to give ſome account of this 
town in its preſent ſtate :—lt is ſtill large, conſiſt- 
ing of three pariſhes; two on the Norfolk, and 
one on the Suffolk fide of the river; being near a 
mile in length from the Caſtle-yard eaſtward, to 
the farm called the Channings, weſt of the town, 
which was erected out of the ruins of St. John's 
church, part of the ſteeple of which is ſtill ſtand- 
ing. Here are about twenty ſtreets and lanes, but 
molt of them very irregularly built. Here is a good 
guild-hall and ſhire-houſe, the Lent aſſizes for the 
county of Norfolk being held here. | 

* This town js a corporation, conſiſting of a 
mayor, recorder, ſword and mace bearers, twelve 

' aldermen, 


2 


Lodge, the magn 
wWhoſe delightful park and pleaſure gardens are near 


dope chat art and nature can ſupply.” 
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aldermen, and twenty common-· council. It A alſo 
a borough, and ſends two members to parlia- 


„ | 
e Notwithſtanding this town is very irregularly 
© built, there are many good houſes and ſome very 


elegant gardens, The great road from Norwich to 


London runs acroſs this town, and there are ſeveral 


god inns, The fituation of this place is delight- 


ful; it lying on a gentle deſcent, on the ſouth-weſt 


ſice of a hill. on the river Ouſe, (which is naviga- 
ble up to the town) in a fine champaign country. 


© © Theait is fine and healthy, and here is a conſider- 


able trade carried on in corn, coals, iron, deals, 


paper and reeds. | 


On che north - weſt ſide of the town are ſome 


very fine «ruins of excellent workmanſhip, and 


oteſque appearance; and the ground on all ſides 
97 the . 4 1⁰ interſected with low ſtone walls, 


| grally hillocks; and the foundations of its antient 


ructures, the veſtiges of many of which are till 


viß ble, and afford a ſubject of enquiry and enter- 


tainment to the curious natpraliſt. Many Roman 


- and other ancient coins have been found here. 


* In ſome meads, near the old monaſtery, is a 


mineral ſpring, the waters of which were about 


thirty years ſince in ſome repute; but at preſent 
are little regarded. 5 | 

in approaching this town from London, at 
about two miles diſtance, it has a fine appearance; 
laying like an amphitheatre before you, with the 
hill on the right hand, and the fine old ruins full 


in proſpect on the left. 


At about three miles to the right is Euſton- 
ificent ſeat of the Duke of Grafton, 


ten miles round; and adorned with every decora- 
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 Wyndbam, or Wymondham, ninety- nine miles and 
three quarters from London, is but a little town, 
but the inhabitants, both old and young, are gene- 
rally employed in making both ſpiggots and foſſets, 
ſpiggots, ſpoons and the like mean wooden ware. 
It has had the honour of giving name to the flou- 
riſhing family of Windhams. On the other hand, 
it is as infamous for the birth of thoſe execrable re- 
bels, the Ketts, who ſo much harraſſed this country 
in the reign of King Edward VI. one of them, 
Ket the Tanner, was hanged on the higheſt ſteeple 
of this church,- by order of Sir William Windham, 
then ſheriff of Norfolk. A priory was founded 
here in the reign of King Henry J. which was a 
cell to the abbey of St. Alban's : and the ſon of 
the founder erected and endowed a free ſchool here. 
There 1s a charity ſchool tor teaching thirty poor 
children, | 

Three miles from Wyndham is Kimbly-ball, the 
ſeat of Sir Armine Woodhouſe, Bart. 

Nerwich, an hundred and nine miles from Lon- 
don, is the capital of the county ſituate near the 
river Venſder, or Winſder, and the river Yare, 
which is navigable from hence to Yarmouth, thirty 
miles by water, The city is very ancient, and was 
no doubt of note in the time of the Romans, 
coins and urns having been dug up. Its name 
implies a caſtle or fort to the north, with relation 
to Caſtor Bor, four miles ſouth of it, out of the 
ruins of which this ſeems to have riſen. After the 
murder of the Danes, in the reign of Etheldred, 
Swain came. with a powerful army to England, 
razed Exeter to the ground, and failed with his 
whole fleet to Norwich, and burnt and waſted the 
whole city. In 1010, upon the return of the 
Danes, they ſettled here and fortified themſelves, 
under Turkil, one of their Earls. In the reign of 
Canute we read of it as a great fiſhing town; for 

3 then 
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then Alfric the Biſhop gave to the abbey of Bury 
his hugh by Norwich, which paid to it yearly one 
laſt of herrings; and in Edward the Confeſſor's 
days it had one thouſand, three hundred and twenty 
burgeſſes, and paid twenty pounds to the King, be- 
fides ſix ſextaries“ of honey, a bear and ſix dogs to 
bait him. At the drawing up of the ſurvey after 
the conqueſt, it paid ſeventy pounds in weight to 
the King, five pounds fine to the Queen, and fur- 
niſhed her with an ambling palfrey. Although it 
fuffered much by the inſurrection of Ralph Earl of 
the Eaſt Angles, againſt William the Conqueror, in 
whoſe time it was beſieged and reduced by famine; 
yet the damage was abundantly repaired when the 
the epiſcopal fee was removed hither from Thetford, 
which was in 1096, when the cathedral ſee was 
founded. In the reign of King Stephen it was in a 
manner rebuilt, and made a corporation. Henry IV. 
anted them a mayor and two ſheriffs, inſtead of 
bailiffs, by whom they had before then been go- 
verned; and in the centre of the city, near the 
markert-croſs, they built a moſt beautiful town- 
houſe. In the year 1348 near fifty- eight thouſand 
perſons were carried off here by a peſtilence; and in 
1507 the city was almolt entirely conſumed by fire. 
This city is ſituated on the ſide of a hill, from 
north to ſouth two miles in length, and one in 
breadth, It is a wealthy place, and populous, tho 
was a ſtranger to walk through Norwich on ordinary 
days, he would think it very thinly inhabited; but 
when he views the ſtreets crouded with people, on a 
ſabbath day, or on public occaſions, he would then 
wonder where ſuch a multitude could dwell. The 
reaſon of this difference is, the inhabitants, who are 
employed in their manufactures, dwell in their garrets, 
at their * in their combing-ſhops, as they call 
them 
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them, twiſting mats, and other work houſes; almoſt 
all the work they are employed in being done within 
doors, 

The caſtle is ancient and decayed, and now, for 
many years partly made uſe of as a goal. It formerly 
had a flint ſtone wall, ſeven miles in circumference, 
which was finiſhed in 1309, and was then beautified 
with forty towers, now greatly in ruins, Here are 
twelve large gates, and ſix bridges over the river 
Yare, running thro? this city, called Heſleden, Caſ- 
lony, Black Friars, Tye-bridge, White Friars, and 
Biſhopſgate bridges : and to repair theſe bridges, as 
alſo the walls and gates, ſtaiths and wharfs, which 
were become ſo ruinous that the ordinary revenue of 
the city was inſufficient for that purpoſe, an act of 
parliament paſſed in the year 1725-6, which laid 
divers tolls and impoſts on particular goods and 
merchandizes brought up the river Yare, 

Norwich contains thirty-two pariſhes and thirty- 
fix churches, excluſive of the cathedral, beſides a 
great number of meeting-houſes of all denomina- 
tions. The cathedral is a noble ſtructure, the roof 
large and venerable, and of excellent workmanſhip, 
adorned with the hiſtory of the Bible in divers little 
images, carved as it were to the life. The choir is 
ſpacious; and next to Saliſbury and the cupola of 
St. Paul's, the higheſt in England. It is above one 
hundred and five yards from the top of the pinnacle 
to the pavement of the choir under it. The wea-. 
ther-cock, which ſtands upon the top-ſtone, is three 
quarters of a yard high, .and above a yard long. 
The biſhop's palace and the prebends houſes, round 
the cloſe of the cathedral, make a very fine appear- 
ance, The other remarkable buildings are the Duke 
of Norfolk's palace, once reckoned the largeſt houſe 
in England; the eaftle, before mentioned; the 
town-hall, in the market-place; the guildhall, 
formerly the monaſtery church of the black friars; 
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the houſe of correction, pr Bridewell, a beautiful 
ſtructure, built of ſquare flint- ſtone, ſo nicely joined 
that no mortar can be ſeen; a lofty market- croſs of 
free-ſtone, built after the manner of a piazza, beau- 
tiful and commodious; the King's ſchool, founded 
by King Edward VI. for the inſtruction of boys in 

mar learning, to be nominated by the mayor 
tor the time being, with the conſent of the majority 
of aldermen. The other buildings are in general 
very handſome and lofty, eſpecially. about the 
market · place; and as there were formerly a great 
number of thatched houſes in the bye lanes and 
ſtreets, an order was made that all that were there- 


after new built or covered ſhould be tiled. Some 


authors have called this an orchard in a city, or a 
city in an orchard, by reaſon of the pleaſant inter- 
mixture of trees and houſes. 

Here are four hoſpitals, viz. St. Helen's or Do- 
mus Dei, as it is called; it was formerly founded for 
the entertainment of ſtrangers, but King Henry VIII. 


converted it into an hoſpital for the poor of the city. 
Doughley's-hoſpital conſiſts of ſixteen poor men and 


e ght women, all cloathed in purple. The boys 
and girls hoſpitals, founded by two ſeveral mayors 


of the city, contain thirty of each, and the boys at 


a proper age are put out apprentices. 

Before we quit this town, it may not be deemed 
unneceſſary to ſay a few words on the worſted ma- 
nufacture, for which this city has fo long been fa- 
mous. It was firſt brought hither by the Flemings, 
in the reign of Edward III. and afterwards improv- 
ed by the Dutch, who fled from the Duke D*Alva's 
bloody perſecution, and being ſettled here by Queen 
Elizabeth taught the inhabitants to make great va- 
riety of worſted ſtuffs, bays, ſerges, ſhalloons, &c. 
in which they carry on a vaſt Trade both at home 
and abroad, and are Jately come to weave drupgets, 


crapes, and other curious ſtuffs, of which it is faid 
this 
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this city ſends to the value of no leſs than an hundred 
thouſand pounds a year. All hands are daily em- 
ployed, and even children earn their bread in this 
manufacture. Eight wardens of the worſted weav- 
ers, four out of the city, and four out of the ad- 
Jacent county, are annually choſe and ſworn to take 
care that there be no frauds in the ſpinning, weav- 
ing, or dying the ſaid ſtuffs, Here is another com- 
pany of woollen manufactures, called the Ruſſia- 
company, who have a ſeat in the town-hall, with 
this inſcription, © Fidelitas artes Alit.” The ſeat 
of the other company, under the wardens, has this 
inſcription, © Worſted reformed.” The weavers 
here employ all the country round in ſpinning yarn 
for them, and alſo uſe many thouſand packs of yarn 
which they receive from other counties, even as far 
as Yorkſhire and Weſtmoreland. A calculation 
was ſometime ago made from the number of looms 
then at work in this city only, that there were not 
leſs than one hundred and twenty thouſand people 
employed in their manufacture of wollen, filk, &c. 
in and about this city. There is a ſtocking manu- 
facture alſo here, which has been computed at ſixty 
thouſand pounds a year. 

Aleſhoun, twelve miles from Norwich, is a town 
noted for knitters, and is pretty populous. Here is 
a court kept for the duchy of Lancaſter, the manor 
having by Edward III. been granted to John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter, Near it is Blickling, 
the ſeat of the Earl of Buckingham : alſo Motter- 
ton, the ſeat of Lord Walpole, from whence he 
takes the title of Baron. 

Not far from Aleſhoun is 

Worſted, noted for the invention and twiſting of 
yarn and thread, ſo called from this place. Hexe is 
alſo a manufacture of worſted ſtuffs and ſtockings, 
both knit and wove. 

y H h Returning 
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Returning again to the road to Lynn, another 
branch paſſes off from it at Brunden, and proceeds 
to Wells; in the way to which we meet with 

Swaffham, ninety-four miles from London. Its 
air is highly commended by the phyſicians, and it 
has a very ſplendid church, the ſouth aiſle of which 
it is ſaid, was built by a travelling pedlar, and is al- 
moſt as famous for ſpurs as Rippen in Yorkſhire. 

On the left of this road, about fourteen miles 
beyond Swaffham, is Rainham, the ſeat of Lord 
Townſhend, the houſe is rather plain and commo- 
dious than magnificent; but the ſituation is beau- 
tiful, with a fine park and water, in the midſt of a 
country rich and finely cultivated, In the houſe is 

a fine picture of Beliſarius, by Salvator Roſa. 
A few miles ſtill farther to the left is Houghton, 
the celebrated ſear of the Earl of Orford, built by 
Sir Robert Walpole. On approaching to this ſeat, 
the beautiful and magnificent plantations and the 
openings which are judiciouſly left, have a fine 
effect. The apartments at Houghton-hall are fitted 
up in the moſt magnificent taſte ; the hall noble, 
but rather badly proportioned. Here is a fine ſe- 
lection of capital pictures, which would take too 
much of our room to mention ſeverally; we ſhall 
therefore refer our readers to a complete catalogue of 
them, publiſhed by the ingenious Mr, Horace Wal- 
le. The following are particularly fine: 

David and Abiſhag, by Vandeuverf. 

Conſultation of the Elders, by Guido, 

Virgin and Child, Dominichino. 

Prodigal Son, by Salvator Roſa. 

Cocles, by Molu. - 

Virgin teaching the boy Jeſus to read, by Carlo 
Maratt. | 

Ruben's wife, by Rembrandt. 

Ditto, by Vandy ke. 5 
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Mary Magdalen waſhing our Saviour's feet, by 
Rubens. 

Uſurer and his wife, by Quin Matſis. 

Fatenbam, one hundred and ten miles and an 

half from London, has nothing worthy of our 
notice, except its having formerly been noted for 
its ſalt- pits. | 

Wilfngham, an hundred and ſixteen miles from 
London, is an ancient town, famous for the ruins of a 
monaſtery, founded- about four hundred years be- 
fore the diſſolution, by the lady of the manor, 
which had a ſhrine of the Virgin Mary, almoſt as 
much frequeated at one time as Thomas à Becket's 
at Canterbury; and here are two wells which till 
retain the name, Henry VIII. is ſaid to have 
walked barefooted -from Balſnam, not far off to 
this monaſtery, and carried a rich necklace as a pre- 
ſent to the Lady of Walſingham; though he — a 
after pulled the monaſtery down, and ſeized upon 
the riches, which, according to Eraſmus, were very 
great, for it muſt be obſerved, that no perſon was 
looked upon as pious and religious, who had not 
made a viſit to the Lady of Walſingham. The 
banks near the town, towards the ſea ſide, are ſup- 
poſed to have been the burial place of the Danes 
and Saxons, after their many battles in this neigh» 
bourhood. The ſoil round about is noted for pro- 
ducing good ſaffron, as well as ſouthern- wood. 
Wells, an hundred and twenty-one miles from 
London, 1s a member of the port of Lynn; the in- 
habitants have at preſent about thirty veſſels, ſome 
are upwards of an hundred tons; and beſides there 
are a few fiſhing-boats, employing in 'the whole 
about two hundred men, This place gives evident 
marks of its having been a place of greater conſe- 
quence than at * Pho / 


Not far diſtant from Wells, is 


Holkbam, 
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Holt ham, the celebrated ſeat of the Counteſs of 
Leiceſter, built by the late Earl.——We cannot 
be too minute in our deſcription of this delightful 
ſpot.—On approaching it from the ſouth, the firſt 
objects that ſtrike the eye, are a few ſmall. clumps 
of trees, which juſt catch your atttention, and give 
you warning of an approach : they ſketch out the 
way to the triumphal arch, under which the road 
runs. Thich ſtructure is in a. pleaſing taſte, and 
finiſhed in a very elegant manner; it is extremely 
light, ard the white flint ruſtics have a good ef- 
fect. A narrow plantation on each fide a broad 
viſta, leads from hence to the obeliſk, at the di- 
ſtance of a mile and an half. At the bottom of the 
hill on which the obeliſk ſtands, are the two porters 
Jodges, ſmall, but very neat ſtruftures. Riſing 
with the hill, you approach the obeliſk, through 
a fine plantation; and nothing can be attended 
with a better effect, than the viſtas opening at once. 
There are eight. 1. To the ſouth from the front 
of the houſe. 2. To Holkham-church, on the top 
of a ſteep hill, covered with wood; a moſt beauti- 
ful object. 3. To the town of Wells, a parcel of 
icattered hquſes appearing in the wood. 4. To 
the triumphal arch :—the reſt to diſtant plantations, 
The temple at Holkam commands exceedingly 
beautiful objects; amongſt others, Wells church. 
he lake in the park, which is ſeen from hence 
through ſome ſpreading trees in a moſt pictureſque 
manner. A planted hill. — The ſca— and the reſt 
diſtant plantations. 

The houſe may be ſaid to conſiſt of five qua- 
drangles, the centre, and the four wings. Ihe 
Portico is in a fine taſte, and the Corinthian pillars 
beautifully proportioned. This central front, in 
every reſpect that can be named, appears all light- 
neſs and proportion ; but when you advance near, 
you do not find an entrance to the houſe ; there 
f are 
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are no ſtairs up to the portico; and this circum- 
ſtance, after ſo fine an approach, and fo long ſee» 
ing the portico, and expecting it to be the entrance, 
becomes a dilappointment, and is a fault in the 
building, 

** The appartments of the houſe are exceedingly 
convenient; the hall is called a cube of forty-eight 
feet; eighteen very large and magnificent Corin- 
thian pillars ſurround it, having their pedeſtals reſt- 
ed on a marble paſſage, eight or ten feet higher 
than the ground: the area at bottom is an oblong, 
walled in with Derbyſhire marble, and upon the wall 
are the pillacs, ſix in a line on each fide, and fix in 
front in a ſemi-circle around a flight of ſteps up to 
the ſaloon door. The paſſage or gallery, as it may 
be called, runs around theſe pillars, and both to- 
gether take up ſo much room that proportion is 
hurt; to look from it into the area, it appears like 
a bath, —— The hall is entirely of Derbyſhire 
marble. 

Ihe ſaloon is forty-two feet by twenty-ſeven, 
a proportion much condemned, but it is not diſ- 

leaſing.— This ſaloon is hung with crimſon caffoy 
the pier glaſſes ſmall, on account of the narrowneſs 
of the piers, each againſt the pillar of the partico, 
but in a good taſte. The rooms to the left of the 
ſaloon are, firſt, a drawing-room thirty-three by 
twenty-two, hung with crimſon caffoy. The pier- 
glaſſes very large and exceedingly elegant: the agate 
tables beautiful. From thence we entered the jand- 
ſcape room, which is a dreſſing- room to the ſtate 
bed-chamber ; it is twenty-four by twenty-two, 
hung with crimſon damaſk ; a paſſage leads to the 
anti-room of the chapel, and then into the ſtate- 
gallery, The walls are of Derbyſhire marble ; 
the altar and all the decorations in a juſt taſte, 
Returning to the landſcape room, you pals into the 
ſtare bed-chamber, thirty by twenty-four, which 
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is fitted up in a very pleaſing taſte. It is hung 
with French tapeſtry, except between the piers, 
which is by Mr, Saunders, of Soho-ſquare ; the 
colours of the whole brilliant. The bed is of cut 
velvet, upon a white ſattin ground, and as it ap- 
pears in common, is a handſome gilt ſettee, under 
a canopy. The chimney-piece beautiful; pellicans 
white marble. The next apartment is Lady Lei- 
ceſter's, conſiſting of a bed-chatmber, dreſſing- 
room, cloſet with books, and a ſmaller one. The 
bed-chamber twenty- four by twenty-two, purple 
damaſk, French chairs of velvet tapeſtry : the 
chimney- piece a baſl. rel. of white marble poliſh- 
ed. The dreſſing- room twenty-eight by twenty- 
four, hung with blue damaſk. 

On the other fide of the ſaloon, you enter ano- 
ther drawing-room, thirty-three by twenty-two, 
hung with a crimſon flowered velvet. The glaſſes, 
tables, and chimney-pieces are worthy attention, 
From this you come to the ſtatue gallery ; -one of 
the moſt beautiful rooms to be ſeen: the dimen- 
fions are to the eye proportion itſelf nothing 
offends the moſt criticiſing. It conſiſts of a mid- 
dle part ſeventy feet by twenty-two, and at each 
end an octagon of twenty wo, open to the centre 
by an arch; in cone are compartments with books, 
and in the other ſtatues: thoſe in the principal 
part of the gallery ſtand in niches in the wall, 
along one ſide of the room, on each ſide the chim- 
ney- piece. Obſerve in particular the Diana; the 
figure is extremely fine, and the arms inimitably 
turned. The Venus in wet drapery is likewiſe ex- 
quiſite ; nothing can exceed the manner in which 
the form of the limbs is ſeen through the clothing. 
The flabs are fine; the cieling the only plain one 
in the houſe, (they are gilt fret-work- and moſaic) 
which may be thought a mark of propriety. = 
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The entrance, already mentioned, from the 
drawing - room, is in one octagon, and out of the 
other opens the door into the dining- room, a cube 
of twenty- eight feet, with a large receſs for the 
ſide-· board, and two chimney- pieces, very pleaſing; 
one a ſow and pigs and wolf; the other a bear and 
bee-hives, finely. done in white marble; the noſe 
of the ſow was broke off by a too common miſap- 
plication of ſenſe, feeling inſtead of ſeeing ; John, 
to an object of ſight, preſents his fiſt or his horſe- 
whip... .Returning into the ſtatue gallery, one octa- 
gon leads into the ſtranger's wing, and the other 
to the late Earl's apartment: conliſting of, 1. The 
anti-room. 2. His lordſhip's dreſſing- room. 3. 
The library, fifty by twenty-one. 4. Lady Lei- 
ceſter's dreſſing- room. 5. The. bed-chamber. . 6. 
A cloſet with books. The rooms are about twenty- 
two by twenty. The ſtrangers wing conſiſts. of 
anti-chamber, dreſſing- room, bed- chamber, cloſet 
with books, bed- chamber, dreſſing- room, bed- 
chamber, dreſſing- room. The fitting up of the 
whole houſe, in all particulars, not mentioned, is 
in a beautiful taſte, the Venetian windows beyond 
any I have ſeen; ornamented with magnificent pil- 
lars, gilt and carved. 

The following are the principal pictures: 

Cignani. Joſeph and Potiphar's wife; a good 

iece, 

8 P. Pietris. Virgin and child. 
Pouſſin. Two large landſcapes. 

A ſmaller one. 

Three others in the landſcape room; fine. 

Two others. 

Vandyke. Duke of Aremberg; a very fine 
piece. 

P. Cortona, Coriolanus: The figure of the old 
man kneeling before Coriolanus, and hiding his 
face with his hands, is extremely fine ; but the 


figure 
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figure of Coriolanus himſelf without digni iy, haugh- 


tineſs, or any great expreſſion. The w — 
her two children, and ſmiling on them is a figure 
no expreſſion : the colouring, however, and the 


back ground are ; the iſpofition indifferent; 


Perſius and Andromeda: Andromeda's fi 
very good one, and the whole piece well coloured. 
be —— Death of Lucretia; the 3 and 
ſhades bad. 

Quintus Cincinnatus. 

Guido. Joſeph and Potiphar's wife: none of 
this painter's bright and glowing manner. The 
colouring hard and Glägrer e 
A ſaint's head. 

- Cupid. 

A mption: bad. 2 ir 
— Flight into t. A picture, 
but the figures bees e, Urea who 
is a female mountain. Ts drawing appears to be 
indifferent. 

Birds. 

Titian. Venus; hs colouring gone off, hard 
and difagreeable. 

Venetian Lady; colours gone. | 

Woman's heed, ditto 

Dominichino. Lot and his daughters ; datk and 
difagreeable. 

Abraham and Ifaac, (in the landſcape room) ra- 
ther in a dark ſtile. 

Carlo Maratt. A landſcape ; not in his bright 
manner. 

Judith and Holophernes ; dark. 

Madona, reading 

Apollo and Daphne. 

Magdalen and angel. 

Vernet. Two views of a ſtorm; both exceeding 


fine, 
Salvator 


he 
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Salvator Roſa; A rock; very fine. 

F. Boloneſe. A rock. j 

St. John Baptiſt. | 

Onionte. Two landſcapes. | 
L. Giordano. St. John preaching: 10 

Claud. Loraine. Landſcapes; river and pri 

Pegaſus: 
| 5 
| llo keeping _ 
| T ree others. 

Repoſe in E 

In theſe lan Ee Claud's Sex genius ſhiney 
with uncommon luſtre. 

Lucatellii Two landſcapes: 

Hamilton. Jupiter and Juno z colouring bad; 
her neck and face the beſt. 

Ani Carrach: Polypheme and Galatea; the draws 
ing ſtrong and fine: 

Conca: Two altar- pieces; indifferent colouring; 
Albano. Holy family. 

P. Laura. Two pieces of boys and flowers: 

Raphael. Madona and child; drawing and co. 
louring very fine: 

Holy family: But quere of both to the connoifs 
ſeurs in originality. 

Parmegiano. Woman in a cave; the face 
very expreſſive, extremely delicate, finely turned, 
and the drapery exquiſite, diſplaying the roundneſa 
of the limbs through it in the happieſt taſte, 

P. Veroneſe. Mary Magdalen, waſhing our In 
viour's feet. 

Baſſan. Chriſt carrying the croſs. 
Lanfranco. Youth and old age, two pieces] 
The old man vety fine. 

1 AD appearing to Joſeph in a dream; dark 

And. Sacchi. Abraham, Iſhmael, Kc. 

. 71 Cy priani⸗ 
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Cypriani. St. Anne, and St. Cecilia. The co- 
louring very fine; the attitudes admirable, and the 
drapery graceful. 

The object moſt ſtriking, on the north ſide of 
2 park, is the lake, 75 1 7 is of great extent; 

the thore is very bold, all covered with wood, to 
A 'great height, and on the top ſtands the choech. 
The plantations in general are ſketched with great 
taſte: in the number of acres many exceed them; 
but they appear to various points of view, infinitely 
more conſiderable than they really are. At the 
north entrance into the park, they are grand; you 
look full upon the houſe with; a very noble back 
ground of wood; the obeliſł juſt above the centre; 
with an extent of plantation on each ſide that ren- 
ders the view really magnificent. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than that from the church; the 
houſe appears in the midſt of an amphitheatre of 
wood, the plantations riſing one above another. 
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Another point of view which deſerves attention, is J 
the vale on the caſt ſide. of the park. The north : 
plantation ſtretches away to the right, with vaſt ; 
magnificence, the ſouth woods to the left, and : 
joining in the front, form an. extent that has a noble 6 
effect.“ “ q 
The Seven Burnhams, are ſo many ſmall towns, * 
not far from Wells, and, like that, each is employed 
in-the Holland trade, That called Burnham-Mar- 5 
ket has a harbour. Burnham-Depdalo is a village 5 
on the ſea-ſhore, famous for its ſalt- marſhes, which 2 
are ſome advantage to the ſheep. - On the ſhore are ; 
many little hills, ſuppoſed. to be the tombs of the by 
Saxons and, Danes killed hereabouts. til 
Burnham Overy, is accounted a creek to Wells, 
nd is a little growing place, having fix veſſels be- 0 
onging to it. But Brancaſto, which is very near, 5 
and is alſo a creek to Wells, is now, and was for- lot 
merly, much ſuperior to it. This, according 8 
ö the * 
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the beſt and moſt accurate critics, was the Roman 
ſtation, called Branodunum, and was the head quar- 
ters of the Dalmatian horſe, poſted here under the 
command of the Count of the Saxon ſhore, for the 
protection of the country. This opinion is greatly 
ſupported by a number. of concurring circum- 
ſtances. The name implies a camp, or fortreſs, 
ſeated on a hill, overlooking the ſea; and there 
have been coins, urns, and other antiquities, fre- 
quently found in the neighbourhood ; but what is 
moſt to be relied on, is the admirable ſituation of 
the place at the elbow, where the coaſt runs away 
ſouth, and where the province was expoſed to the 
depredations of pirates, dreaded in thoſe days, tho? 
unheard of in ours. 

Another branch from the Lynn road turns off 
at Brandon, and paſſes through. | 

Watton, ninety miles and a quarter from London. 
It ſtands on the edge of that open part of the coun- 
ty called Filand. Great quantities of butter are 
ſent from hence to Downham-bridge, from whence 
the factors ſend it to London , water. The 
church is only twenty yards long, eleven broad; 
and the ſteeple, which has three large bells, 1s round 
at bottom and octangular at top. A dreadful fire 
happened here on the- 25th of April, 1673, which 
conſumed above ſixty houſes, beſides out- houſes, &c. 
to the damage of ſeven thquſand four hundred and 
fifty pounds, and goods to the value of two thou- 
ſand ſix hundred and ſixty pounds, for which a 
brief was granted to gather throughout England 
till the 2oth of September, 1675. 

Repebam, an hundred and nine miles and an half 
from London, is noted for formerly having three 
churches in one church- yard, belonging to as many 
lordſhips; viz. Repeham, Huckford, and Whit- 
well; uk they have been long ſince Oy, 


and the ruins of only one of them left. The chi 
| trade 


I een 
trade of this town is in malt, of which great quan. 


tities are ſold in its market. 
© Cromer, an hundred and twenty-ſeyen miles and 
a quarter from London, is fituated on the ſhore of 
a very dangerous coaſt, It was formerly a much 
larger town than at preſent, and had two pariſh- 
churches, one of which, together with many of 
tte houſes, was ſwallowed up by an inundation of 
the ſea. It is of very little note, except for good 
lobſters, which are taken on this coaſt, and carried 
to Norwich, and in ſuch great quantities too, as to 
be conveyed by ſea to London. 
At Gimming bam, not far from Cromer; is till 
8 the ancient tenure by ſoccage, that is, in- 
cad of money, the tenant pays his rent by fo 
many days labour in huſbandry, or other ſervice. 
They have a rhiming proverb here, being the 
names of this and other pariſhes, lying clole to- 
gether. | 


'Gimmingham, Trimmingham, Knapton and Trunch, 
North Reps, and South Reps, are all of a bunch. 


Hingham, ninety-ſeven, miles and an half from 
London, had the misfortune to be burnt down, but 
is ſince rebuilt in a much handſomer manner, and 
the people are ſo genteel and faſhionable, that it is 
called by their neighbours Little London. 

Holl, is only noted for giving two Lord Mayors 
of the name of Greſham (who were brothers) to 
London, in 1537 and 1547. 

Greſhem, not far from Cromer, gave birth to the 

.generous founder of the Royal Exchange and Gre- 
55 College, London. 
Great Yarmuuth, an hundred and twenty - three 
miles from London, is ſituate on the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the county, at the mouth of the river Lare. It 
is a very ancient town, and ſeems to have riſen mw 
| 0 
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of the ruins of the old Garonium; though this 
town is not ſo large as Norwich, it is greatly ſupe- 
rior to it for ſituation, wealth and traffic; but they 
are confined from making it more extenſive, bein 

precluded from ＋ more buildings on the ſouth 
and welt ſides by the river, and on the caſt ſide by 
the ſea, ſo that there is no room but on the north 
end, without the gate; and there the land is not 


very agreeable : but had they had a larger ſpace 


within the gates, there would before this time have 


been many ſpacious ſtreets of buildings erected, as 


is done in ſome other capital towns in Eng- 
land. 

The ſituation of this town 1s ,very advantageous 
to it, on a peninſula between the river Yare and 
the ſea; the two laſt lying parallel to one another, 
and the town in the middle. The river lies on the 
welt ſide of the town, - and being grown very large 
and deep, by receiving all the rivers on this ſide 
of the county, forms the haven ; and the town face- 
ing to the weſt alſo, and open to the river, makes 
the fineſt quay in England, if not in Europe, at 
leaſt equalling that of Marſeilles itſelf. 

The ſhips ride here ſo cloſe (as it were, keeping 
up one another, with their heads faſt on ſhore) that, 
for half a mile together, they go acroſs the ſtream 
with their bowſprits over the land, their bows or 
heads touching the very wharf; ſo that one may 
walk froin ſhip to ſhip as on a floating bridge, all 
along by the ſhore ſide. The quay reaching from 
the draw-bridge almoſt to the ſouth gate, is ſo ſpa- 
cious and wide, that in ſome places it is near an 
hundred yards from the houſcs to the wharf. In 
this pleaſant and agreeable range of houſes are ſome 
magnificent buildings, and, among the reſt, the 
cuſtom-houſe and town-hall; and ſome merchants 
houſes, which look like little palaces, rather than 
the dwelling-houſes of private men, People are 
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carried here all over the town, and from the ſea ſide 
for ſix-pence, in what the call a coach, but it is 
only a whzel-barrow drawn by one horſe, without 
any covering. | "_ 
This town is not only of great note for its coal 
trade, and its great commerce to France, Holland 
and the Eaſt ſeas; but particularly for its herring- 
fiſhery, which makes it the greateſt town of trade, 
except Hull, on all the Eaſt coaſt of England; for 
beſides all its other commerce, it has the ſole trade 
of red-herrings, i.e, the whole herring-fiſhery of 
the Eaſt coaſt of England: where, including the 
little town of Leoſtoff, fifty thouſand barrels, which 
ſome magnify to forty thouſand laſts,“ containing 
no lefs than 45 millions, of red herrings, are ge- 
nerally taken and cured in a year. The red-her- 
rings are proverbially called here, Yarmouth Capons. 

The fiſhing fair begins here on Michaelmas-day, 
when, it is ſaid, above an hundred and ten barks 
and fiſhing veſſels may be ſeen coming up the river, 
all laden with herrings, taken the night before; 
beſides which, great quantities are brought on ſhore 
on the Dean, (i. e. the ſea ſide of the town) by 
open boats, which they call Cobles,+ and which 
often bring in two or three laſts of fiſh at a time. 
The barks often bring in ten laſts each. 

The fair laſts till the end of October, by which 
time the herrings draw off to ſea, ſhoot their ſpawn, 
and are no more fit for merchants buſineſs; at leaſt 
not thoſe taken hereabouts. 

The town 1s bound by its charter granted by 
Henry III. to ſend the ſheriff of Norwich, every 
year, an hundred herrings baked in twenty-four 


* Alaſt is ten barrels, containing a thouſand herrings. 

+ Cobles are open boats, which come from the north, 
from Scarborough, Whitby, and to Yarmouth, to lett them- 
ſelves out to fiſh for the merchants, during the fair time. 
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paſties, which are to be delivered to the Lord of 
the Manor of Eaſt Carlton, in this county, who is 
to give a receipt for the ſame, and to convey them 
to the King, wherever he is. ny, | 
During the time of the fair, while the fiſh are 
landing, and under the operation of curing, i. e. 
of ſmoaking, or, as it is here termed, hanging the 
herrings, occaſions a ſmell exceedingly d iſagreeable 
to ſtrangers; this is the only inconvenience this 
town is reproached with, but Lucri dulcis odor. 
This town employs a number of veſſels for the 
exportation of herrings to Genoa, Leghorn, Na- 
ples, Meſſiner, Venice, and alſo to Spain and Por- 
tugal; and with them are likewiſe exported great 
quantities of worſted , ſtuffs, and ſtuffs made of 


{ilk and worſted, camblets, &c. the manufactures 


of the neighbouring city of London and places ad- 
jacent; they alſo carry on a conliderable trade to 
Holland in woollen manufactures, and have like- 
wiſe a fiſhing trade to the North ſeas for white fiſh, 
which from the place are called the North-Sea 
Cod. EY 
Another very beneficial trade they carry on to 
Norway and the Baltic, bringing in return, deals 
and fir timber, oaken planks, baulks, boulings, 
ſpars, oars, pitch, tar, hemp, flax, canvaſs and ſail- 
cloth, with all manner of nayal ſtores, for which 
they generally have a conſumprion in their own 
Ort. 
N The haven was preſerved, and the piers main- 
tained, by contribution, till the time of King 
Charles II. And it ought to be mentioned to the 
honour of the public- ſpiritedneſs of their anceſtors, 
that in Queen Elizabeth's time the town, out of its 
corporation-eſtate, and public treaſure, expended 
thirty-one thouſand pounds, a very great ſum in 
theſe days, but a much greater in thoſe. In the 
reign of King Charles II. an act paſſed, giving 
power 
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power to levy certain duties for the ſame good pur- 
poſes; and theſe have been continued by ſubſe- 
quent acts. 3 
To all this we muſt add, without compliment 
to the town, that the merchants, and even the ge- 
nerality of traders of Yarmouth, have a very good 
reputation in trade, as well abroad as at home, for 
fair and honourable dealing; and their ſea-men, as 
well maſters as mariners, are juſtly eſteemed among 
the ableſt and moſt expert navigators in England. 
This town, however populous and large, had 
till lately but one pariſh-church, dedicated to Sr. 
Nicholas, though 1t is very large, It has an high 
ſpire, which is an uſeful ſea-mark. . It was built 


by the famous Biſhop of Norwich, Herbert Lo- 


zinga, who flouriſhed, in the reign of William II. 
and Henry I, William of Malmſbury calls him 
Vir pecunioſus, from the works of charity and mu- 
nificence which he has left as witneſſes of his im- 
menſe riches ; for he built the cathedral church, 
the priory for ſixty monks, the biſhop's palace, and 
the pariſh-church of St. Leonard, all in Norwich; 
this great church at Yarmouth, the church of St. 
Margaret at Lynn, and of St. Mary at Elmham. 
He removed the epiſcopal ſee from Thetford to 
Norwich, and inſtituted the Cluniac monks at 
Thetford, and gave them, or built them, an houſe. 
But in the reigns of Queen Anne, and King 
George I. two acts paſſed for building a new church 
or chapel of eaſe in Yarmouth, and for enlighten- 
ing the ſtreets of the town, and other purpoſes ; 
all which is performed in fo complete a manner, as 
to be worthy of the place. 
Alfo in the act which paſſed in the year 1723, 
and which has been ſince: renewed, proviſion was 
made for preſerving of ſhips wintering in the haven 


from accidents by fire. This proviſion was a very 
7 neceffary 
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neceſſary one; for the haven is ſo very commodi- 
ous for the ſecure and ſafe lying of ſhips in the 
winter ſeaſon, that ſeveral hundred fail are yearly 
laid up and winter in it, which lie ſo contiguous to 
one another, and ſo near the houſes, that, in caſe of 
fire, not only the ſhips, but the town, would be in 
danger of being totally deſtroyed. 

Here is a fine market-place, and the ſtreets are 
all exactly ſtraight from north to ſouth, the lanes 
or alleys, which they call Rows, croſſing them in 
ſtraight lines alſo from eaſt to weſt ; ſo that it is the 
moſt regular built, town in England, and ſeems as 
- it had been erected all at once, upon an uniform 
plan. h 
The corporation ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, aldermen, 
chamberlain, thirty-ſix common-councilmen, and 
a town- clerk; and is a court of record, and of ad- 
miralty :—[n the firſt they try civil cauſes for un- 
limited ſums z and in the other have a power to try, 
condemn, and execute, without waiting for a war- 
rant from above. This power they, exerted once, 
in executing a captain of one of the King's ſhips of 


war in the reign of King Charles IT. for a murder 


committed in the ſtreet; the circumſtance of which 
did indeed call for juſtice; but ſome thought they 
would not have ventured to exert it, as they did. 
However, we never heard, that the government re- 

ſented it, or blamed them for it. 
Clay and Blackney are regarded jointly as a part of 
Yarmouth ; Clay is looked upon as the principal 
place, though Blackney gives name to that creek 
which ſupplies them both with an harbour. They 
have between them fifteen ſail of ſmall veſſels, and 
it may be ſixty fiſhing-boats. It is thought they 
export twenty thouſand quarters of malt and hard 
corn, and carry at leaſt as much coaſt-wiſe ; they 
bring in about ſix 4 chaldrons of coals, and 
| the 
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the remainder, of their trade conſiſts in deals, balks, 
fir timber, pantiles, and iron. One would imagine 
that Clay was in a better condition in 1406, when 
James, ſon of Robert III. King of Scots, and 
himſelf afterwards King James I. uss brought in 
priſoner there, being taken at a great diſtance by a 
ſhip of force. 578 S 
The ſea - ſide on this coaſt, is particularly noted 
for being one of the moſt dangerous and moſt fatal 
to ſailors in all Britain; and the more ſo becauſe 
of the great number of ſhips, which are continu- 
ally going and coming this way, in their paſſage 
between London and all the northern coaſts of 
Britain. | 
The reaſon of which is, that the ſhore, from the 
mouth of the river Thames to Yarmouth road, lies 
in a ſtraight line from ſouth - ſouth- eaſt to north- 
north-weſt, the land being on the weſt or larboard- 
ſide. From Winterton- neſs, which is the utmoſt 
eaſterly point of land in the county of Norfolk, 
and about four miles beyond Yarmouth, the ſhore 
falls off for near ſiæty miles to the welt, as far as 
Lynn and Boſton, till the ſhore of Lincolnſhire tends 
north again for about ſixty miles more, as far as the 
Humber; whence the coaſt of Yorkſhire, or Hol- 
derneſs, which is part of the Eaſt Riding, ſhoots 
out again into the ſea, to the Spurne, and to Flambo- 
rough- head, as tar Eaſt almoſt as the ſhore of Nor- 
folk had given back at Winterton, making a very 
deep gulph or bay, between thoſe two points of 
Winterton and the Spurn-head, ſo that the ſhips 
going north, are obliged to ſtretch away to fea 
from Winterton neſs; and- leaving the fight of 
land in the deep bay we have mentioned, that 
reaches to Lynn, and the ſhore of Lincolnſhire, 
they go, as we oblerved, north, or ſtill north- north- 
weſt, ro meet the ſhore of Holderneſs, which runs 
out into the ſea again at the Spurn : this they leave 
„ . alſo, 
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alſo, and the firſt land they make, is called, as 
above, Flamborough- head; ſo that Winterton · neſs 
and Flamborough-head, are the two extremes of this 
courſe. There is, indeed, the Spurn-head be- 
tween; but, as it lies too far in towards the 
Humber, they keep out to the north to avoid 
coming near it, Fg 

In like manner, the ſhips which come from the 
north, leave the ſhore at Flamborough-head ; and 
ſtretch away ſouth-fouth-eaſt for Yarmouth Roads; 
and the firſt land they make is Winterton-neſs, as 
above. | Now,- the danget of the place is this : 
If the ſhips coming from: the north are taken with 
a hard gale of wind from the ſouth-eaſt, or from 
any point between north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, ſo that 
they cannot weather Winterton- neſs, they are there- 
by kept within that deep bay; and, if the wind 
blows hard, are often in danger of running aſhore 
upon the rocks about Cromer, on the north - coaſt 
of Norfolk, or ſtranding upon the flat ſhore between 
Cromer. and Wells. All the relief they have is 

od ground tackle to ride it out, which is very 
hard to do there, the ſea coming very high upon 
them; or if they cannot ride it out, then to run 
into the botrom of the great bay, to Lynn or 
Boſton, which is a very difficult and deſperate 
puſh : ſo that ſometimes, in this diſtreſs, whole 
fleets have been loſt here altogether, | 
In the ſame danger are ſhips going northward ; 
for if, after paſſing by Winterton, they are taken 


ſhort with a north- eaſt wind, and cannot put back — 


into the roads, which very often happens, they are 
driven upon the ſame coaſt, and embayed juſt as 
the latter. The danger on the north part of this 
bay is not the ſame, becauſe if ſhips going or com- 
ing - ſhould be taken ſhort on this ſide Flambo- 
rough, there is the river Humber open to them, 
and ſeveral good roads to have recourſe to; as Bur- 

| | lington- 
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lington-bay, Grimſby-road, the Spurn- head, and 
others where they ride under ſnelterr. 

The dangers of this place being thus eonſidered, 
it is no wonder, that upon the ſhore beyond Yar- 
mouth there are no leſs than four light-houſes kept 
flaming every night, beſides the lights/ at Caſter, 
north of the town, and at Goulſtone, ſouth ; all 
which are to direct ſailors to keep a good offing, 
in caſe of bad weather, and to erde their run- 
ping into Cromer- bay, which the ſea-men call the 
Devil's'Throat.” 

From Varmouth north-weſt, along the ſhore to- 
wards Cromer aforeſaid, and all the way from Win- 
terton, the farmers and country people have ſcarce 
a barn, ſhed, ſtable, or pales to their yards and gar- 
dens, or an hog- ſtye, or neceſſary-houle,- but what 
1s built of old planks, beams, wales, timber, &c. 
the: deplorable wrecks of ſhips, and ruins of mari- 
ners, and merchants, fortunes z and in ſome places 
are whole yards filled, and” piled up very high, 
with the fame ſtuff, laid up for the like Ar 
purpoſes. 

About the year 1692, a melancholy inſtance of 
ſhipwreck happened: A fleet of two hundred fail 
of light colliers went out of Yarmouth-roads with a 
fair wind, to purſue their voyage, and were taken 
ſhort with a ſtorm of wind at north-eaſt. After 
they were paſſed Winterton-neſs 'a few leagues, 
ſome of them whoſe maſters made a better judg- 
ment of things, or who were not ſo far out as 
the reſt, tacked and put back in time, and got 
ſafe into the roads; but the reſt, puſhing on, in 
hopes to keep out to ſea, and weather it, were by 
the violence of the ſtorm driven back, when they 
were too far embayed to weather Winterton- nels, 
and ſo were forced to run weſt, all ſhifting for 
themſelves as well as they could: ſome ran away 
for Lyna-deeps, but few of them (the night * 
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nd ſo dark) could find their way thither; ſome, but 
2 very few rid it out, at a diſtance; the reſt, being 
d, abbve an hundred and forty fail, were all driven on 
ar- ſhore, and daſhed to pieces, and very few of the 
pt porn on board were ſaved. At the very ſame un- 
er, appy juncture, a fleet of loaden ſhips was coming 
all from the North, and, being juſt croſſing the ſame 
Ig, bay, were forcibly driven into it, not able to wea- 
in- ther the Neſs, and ſo were involved in the ſame 
the ruin as the light fleet was; alſo ſome coaſting veſ- 
oY ſels laden with corn from Lynn and Wells, and 
to» bound for Holland, were, with the ſame unhappy 
1n- luck, juſt come out to begin their voyage, and 
rce ſome of them lay at anchor : theſe alſo met with 
ar- the ſame misfortune; ſo that in the whole, above 
hat two hundred ſail of ſhips, and above a thouſand 
xc. people were loſt in the diſaſter of that one miſer- 
ari- able night, very few eſcaping, 
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A this is by far the largeſt county in — Ac 
| ſo it is variouſly fituate, and conſequently has 

great variety of ground, that 1s high and low, rich 
and poor, marſhy and healthy. 


On the weſt it is bounded by Lancaſhire and a 


part of Cheſhirez on the ſouth by Derbyſhire, 
Nottinghamſhire, and Lincolnſhire ; on the north 


by Durham and Weſtmoreland ; and on the eaſt by 


the German Ocean. 
It is ſaid to be almoſt exactly of the ſame di- 


menſions as the Duchy of Wirtenberg, in Ger- 


many, and to contain three hundred and ſixty miles 
in compaſs, being ſeventy-five from north to ſouth, and 


eighty from eaſt to weſt. Mr. Templeman extends 


it to an hundred and fourteen miles in length, 
eighty in breadth, and gives it an area of four thou- 
ſand fix hundred and eighty-four ſquare miles, 
which is' by others computed at three million ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy thouſand acres. 

It is divided into three parts, or Ridings, each of 
which is as large, if not larger, than any ordi 
county; theſe are diſtinguiſned by Weſt, Eaſt, and 


North, 
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North, from their ſituation with reſpe to the City 
of York, and contain, via. 


Wapentakes, or Market- 


Hundreds, 1] owns, 
The Weſt Riding — 10 — 224 
Eaſt Riding — 4 — 8 
North Riding — 12 — 17 
s 8 * 3 
26 . 49 
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In the three diviſions are five hundred and ſixty- 
three pariſhes, two hundred and forty-two vicarages, 
with many chapels of eaſe; two thouſand three 
hundred and thirty villages, about an hundred 
and ſix thouſand one hundred and fifty houſes, and 
five hundred and thirty thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty inhabitants. It is ſubdivided into three leſſer 
ſhires, viz. Richmondſhire, Allectonſhire, Howden- 
ſhire, to which ſome add Hallamſhire, and theſe 
again into other partitions, as Craven, Cleveland, 
Marſhland, Holderneſs, &c. 

As the ſituation is different, ſo of courſe are the 
air and ſoil; what affects the one, generally affects 
che other; a fenny moiſt earth, being attended 
with a naſty foggy air, while an healthy dry ground 
enjoys an air that is clear and healthy. The marſhy 
lands are rich, and the hilly barren, in a greater 
or leſſer degree; and as it is every where elſe, ſo 
it is in Torkſhire, which is generally allowed to 
have as much good and indifferent air, and as much 
rich, indifferent, and bad ſoil, as any part of Eng- 
land. 

The commodities of Yorkſhire are in a particu- 
lar manner, allum, jet, lime, liquorice, horſes. 
Its manuf&tures, knives, bits, ſpurs, ſtockings, 
&c. but the greateſt of all is cloth, with which, it 
in a good meaſure ſupplies Germany, and the North. 


The 
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The corn and cattle, with which it abounds, are 
not mentioned, becauſe theſe are what they have in 


common with other counties. Iron and lead mines 
have been in more plenty than of late years, tho 
no leſs than forty thouſand perſons ate employed 
in the iron manufactures, under about fix hundred 
maſter cutlers, who are incorporated under the ſtile 
of the Cutlers of Hallamſnhite. It ſends thirty 
members to parliament, via. two knights for the 
ſhite, two citizens for York, - and. Tap rae or 
each! of the following Wee vin. n 256 


0.3 Kingſton upon Hull,  'Makon,”/ ac" AAU 
n „Thiede + 
18 Rippon, 189, 4b oh 1 $115 
Richmond. Northalleron! | 
) Hey don, ö 7 . e act, 
1 Boroughbridge. 5 | 2505 


It lies in the dioceſe of Vork, ee Richmotid- 
ſhire in the. North Riding, wlitch is in the dioceſe 
of Cheſter, In a word; this county is not inferior 
to ſome of the biggeſt provinces of France; for be- 
ſides what we haye mentioned, it contains thirty-ſix 
rivers, fourteen | caſtles, ſixty- two bridges, four 
chaces, eight foreſts, and ſeventy- two parks: and 
oa people are remarked for being very ſubtle. Be- 
fore we begin our deſcription of the different towns, 
&c. it will be neceſſary to give ſome account of 
the word Riding; which, though common to other 
counties, as appears from a law of King Edward 
the Confeſſor's, is now peculiar to this. Riding is 
à corruption of the old Saxon word Trithing, 
which in that law is ſaid to be a third part of the 
province. But to explain this matter more clearly, 
it muſt be noted, that r diviſion of Raglan 
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by the Saxons, for the better government of it; 


there were three parts, viz. Tithings, Hundreds or 
Wapentakes, and Trithings or Ridings; which thus 
differ; Tithings conſiſted of ten families, ſubject 
to the care of the decurio, or tithing- man, who was 
to be anſwerable for the behaviour of the maſters 
of thoſe families. Ten of thoſe tithings made a 
hundred, or Wapentake; which laſt was fo called 
becauſe the governor of it, hen put in his place, 
held up a weapon, viz. a ſpear, and the elder of the 
tithings admitted him by tacking or touching their 
ſpears with his, as a token of their ſubjection to 
him, Ridings or Trithings were a third, part of 


a county, be it greater or leſs, and appeals: were 
made to them in cauſes not determinable in the 


Wapentakes. A Riding in this county fully an- 
ſwers the definition of a third part. And of theſe 
Ridings we proceed to treat, beginning with the 
moſt conſiderable of them, for its fertility and 
number of inhabitants, viz. 8 


The Wesr Rivinc, or WSsT Part of this 


cn) CouN TY. 

THIS part of the county is ſeparated by the 
Ouſe from the Eaſt Riding on the eaſt, it has the 
North Riding on the north, part of Lancaſhire and 


Cheſhire on the weſt and ſouth-weſt, and Lincoln- 


ſhire, Nottinghamſhire and Derbyſhire on the ſouth- 

eaſt and ſouth. 93 918 go 
Its chief rivers are, 1. The Ure, which riſing 
out of the weſtern mountains in the North Riding, 
bounds it from this till it comes about York, where 
being joined by a little brook, called Ouſebourne, 
it then takes the name of Ouſe, and receiving all 
the other rivers in this Riding, carries them into 
the Humber, to which it is navigable all the way 
from York. 2. The Danus, commonly called the 
Don, or Dune, becauſe it runs in a low deep chan- 
nel, which is the meaning of- the Britiſh word * 
| t 
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It riſes in the ſouth border of this Riding, and 
taking in the Brook Went, paſſes by the river Iſle 
of Marſhland into the Ouſe. Its water and fiſh are 


of great ſervice to theſe ſouthern parts. 3. The 
Calder flows along the borders between this Riding 


and Lancaſhire, with only a ſmall current at firſt, 
but being joined by other ſtreams, becomes ſo 


large about Eſtland, that it is not paſſable, except 


by a bridge; and being afterwards augmented by 
many other brooks, runs to five miles beyond 
Wakefield, where it falls into, 4. The Ara, which 


riſes at the root of Pennigent, the higheſt hill on 


this ſide of the county, in that rough rocky tract 
called Craven, from the Britiſh word Crage, i. e. 
a rock, This river is ſo winding and crooked to- 


wards its ſource, that people paſs over it ſeven or 
eight times in half an hour in a trait road, and its 
courſe is ſo gentle, that it hardly ſeems to move, 


for which reaſon it has its name; the Britiſh word 


Ara ſignifying flow and eaſy. It runs a long way 


almoſt quite acroſs this Riding, before it falls into 
to the Dan, near Snaith, and ſo paſſes into the 
Ouſe. 5. The Ribble riſes alſo in theſe hills of 


Craven, and holds on a courſe of forty miles be- 


fore it leaves this Riding for Lancaſhire. 6. The 
Wherfe, ſprings likewiſe out of the foot of Craven 
hills, and runs with a rapid torrent in this Riding, 
above fifty miles before it falls into the Ouſe, k 

Ing an equal diſtance of about ten miles 8855 65 
Ara, for a great way. Among other rivulets it re- 
ceives the Waſhbrook and Cock, which are very 


conſiderable. The other rivulets here are the Ro- 


ther, the Idle, the Went, the Hebden, Hyde, Ke- 
beck, Dent, Revel and Gret. 
Its hills are the Ingleborough, Pendle, Pennigent, 
Of 


Whelpton, Cam, and Whurnſyde. 


There is a yery true proverb in this county, 
That 


* 
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That Pendle, Pennigent, and In 
Are the higheſt hills all England thoroug 


| They are all three m ſight of each other ; the 


gleborough 


Pendle is on the edge of Lancaſhire, and Pennigent 


and Ingleborough near ſettle in Yorkſhire, not far 
from Weſtmorland. 


a this riding are three ſorts of fuel, viz. pit- coal, 
wood- and turf. The firſt is ſtill much more plen. 
tiful than the ſecond, which however is not wanted, 


and is uſed on extraordinary occaſions. for firing, as 


well as for building and ſhipping. Turf is dug no 


yrhere but in the boggy part of Marſhland, and 
chiefly uſed in the nęighbouring villages. 


Its air, though arp, is generally reckoned 


more healthy than that of the other two Ridings. 


The ſoil on the weſt ſide of it is hilly and ſtony, 
and therefore not very fruitful; though in the val- 


lies there is plenty of good meadow ground and 


paſture ; but that part of it towards the river Ouſe 
is a rich ſoil: producing wheat and barley, though 


not in ſo great plenty as oats, which are cultivated 
with ſucceſs, even in its worſt parts. That called 


the Marſhland, becauſe it was once a boggy tract, 
over-run with water, was drained at the expence of 
the neighbouring gentlemen in the reign of King 
Charles I. and has now as wholeſome an air as 
other parts of the riding, except the upland hilly 


parts of it, eſpecially Craven. 


Ia this Riding are trees ſeldom found in other 
counties, as firs, yews, and cheſnuts; and it is re- 
markable not only for its many parks and chaces, 
but for mines of -lime-ſtone for manure, and quar- 
ries of ſtone for building, and of another {ort where- 
of the people make alum. It is of a bluiſh colour, 
and will cleave like Corniſh late. The mine lies 
deep, and requires great pains to dig up, but be- 
5 | * ing 
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ing calciged, it is made into alum by various per- 
colatiops and boilings ; of which the curious may 
ſee an account in Dr. Louthorp's Abridgment of 
the Philoſophical Tran ſactions. This Riding is 


noted for jet and liquorice, for fine hares and goats, 
beſides other cattle; for making and curing legs of 
pork into hams, like the Weſtphalia; and for the 
manufactures of cloth and iron. 


The great northern road enters this county at 
 Bawiry, an hundred and fifty-two miles from 
London, part of which ſtands in Yorkſhire, and the 
other part in Nottinghamſhire. Its chief note is 


for mill-ſtones. It is ſituated by the ſide of the 


river Idle, a little but pleaſant ſtream, which cur- 
rent is quite contrary to the import of its name, as 


it is a full and quick, though not a rapid and un- 
ſafe ſtream, with a deęp channel, which carries 


lighters and flat-bottomed veſſels into the Trent, 


that comes within ſeven miles of it, to a place 


ealled Stock with, from. thence to Brigton, and 
from thence, if the weather be fair, to Hull: if 
not, it is ſufficient to go to Stockwork, where veſ- 
ſels of two hundred tons burthen may come up to 
this town. T H 

By this navigation, Bawytry becomes the centre 
of all the exportation of | this part of the county, 
eſpecially for heavy goods, which are brought down 
hither from the adjacent countries, particularly 
os mill:{lones, and grind- tones, from Derby- 

ire i 0 br, | 
Doncaſter, an hundred and ſixty miles from 
London, takes its name from its ſituation on the 


Tiyer Don, or Dan, and the caſtle, which is now 
ruined. It is an ancient town, according to Cam- 


den; it was burnt to the ground by lightning, about 
the year 760, and ſo buried in its own rubbiſh, 


that it is hardly yet recovered; however it is fo 


greatly 
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greatly improved in its buildings of late years, that 


it is now a ſpacious and a 7 town, and had 
a magnificent manſion-houſe 


for its mayor, before 
either London or York. © 
The town is governed by a mayor, recorder, ſix 
aldermen and common-council : King James II, 
ve them a new charter in 1685, which was 
rought to the town-hall with great pomp, at- 
tended by a train of three hundred horſe-men, 
The principal manufacture carried on here is for 
ſtockings, gloves, and knit waiſtcoats. At the 
ſouth end of the town is a remarkable old column, 
called a croſs, with a Norman inſcription upon it. 
The church is large, and has a tower of admirable 
workmanſhip, There are two monuments in it of 
remarkable benefactors to the town, viz. 1. Tho- 
mas Ellis, who had been five times mayor of it, 
and founded St. Thomas's hoſpital here: and 2. 
Robert Byrks, who gave Reſington-· wood to the pub- 


lic, and has this very odd inſcription on his tomb: 


46 Howe, howe, who is heare ? 
J Robin of Doncaſtere, 
And Margaret my feare. 
That I ſpent that I had, 
That I gave, that I have, 
That I left, that I loft. 

A. D. 1579. 


Quoth Robertus Byrks, who in this world did reign 


Three ſcore years and ſeven, but lived not ane. 


We ought not to forget that the celebrated ſailor, 
Sir Martin Forbiſher, was born in this town. He 
was the firſt Engliſhman, 'who (in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth) diſcovered the North paſſage to 
China and Cathai, and found ſome ſtreights, which 
he called after his own name, and a foreland after 
the Queen's. At his firſt voyage, ſome of the 

company 
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t company: brought back black ſtones, out of which, 
d the refiners, it is ſaid, extracted ſome gold, which 
" encouraged him to load his ſhip with themafrerwards; 


but they were then found to be fit for nothing but 
x to mend the highway. He ſignalized himſelf againſt 
x the Spaniſh Armada, and received his death wound 
1 by a ſhot: at Breſt in Britany: the ſurgeon having 
4 extracted the bullet, left the wadding behind; by 
which means the wound mortified, and he died as. 
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Not far from the church is a piece of ground of 
twenty acres, ſurrounded with a trench and a wall, 
where, as tradition informs us, ſtood. the houſe in 
which the Queen was delivered and the tenants are 
obliged by tenure to keep it ſurrounded with a 
well. of fone 1-0 de e doidw 10h 
Great quantities of lime-ſtones are brought from 
Tadcaſter to this village, where many hands are 
employed in burning it. | 
At Fertybridge the road divides, and one 
leads to York and Whitby, in the road to which 
we meet with | 17 | 
Towton, where a moſt cruel and bloody battle 
was fought between the houſes of Lancaſter and 
York, in: the reign of Edward IV. It is called. 
cruel and bloody, becauſe the animoſity of the 
parties 


r ſoon 4 he had brought the fleet back to Ply- 
mouth. -N 244 WW = 
g : Ferrybridge, an hundred and ſeventy-five miles 1 
0 and an half from London, takes its name from the i 5 
N bridge over the river Ara. It is of note for a battle | | 
f fought on it in 1461, between the armies of the b 
4 Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians. A large ſtone cauſey 9 
extends from it, about a mile in length, to a village . | 
4 called Brothertop,. where Margaret, wife to King 6 
4 Edward I. was forced to retire as ſhe was hunting, gd 
and was delivered of a fon, called from hence | 
Thomas of -Brotherton, who was afterwards made. 1 
Earl of Norfolk, and Earl Marſhal of England. WO 
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parties was ſo great, thar though they were coun- 
trymen and neighbours; nay, as. hiſtory ſays, re- 
lations, (for Here fathers killed their ſons, and 
ſons their fathers)" for ſome time they fought with 
ſuckh obſtinacy and ncoht, chat they gave no 
quarter. Ir is certain / ſuch numbers wert never flain 
in one battle in England, ſince that fought between 
King Harold and William the Norman; at a battle 
in Seri for in- xhls fell in the Whole thirtyrſix 
thouſand men, and the Vorkiſts proved victorious! 
Tadcaſter, an hundred and eighty- ſeven miles and 
an half from London. It is fituate on the river 
Werfe, and is ſaid to be a very ancient town. 
r have been dug up 
here, and there are the works of a' trench quite 
round the toben, and of the platform of an old 
caſtie bur of the ruim of wich; about an hun- 
dre and forty years ago a fine ſtone bridge was 
built over*® the river Wherfe, There was anciently 
4 bridge df wood; but hen that was broke down, 
and the Wherfe was not fordable, che paſſage was 
turned by Wetherbyl Mg DE + OHNO 10 126: 
Nl, an hundretl-and ninety- ſeven miles from 
London, is an ancient dyy formerly the capital of 
the Bripantes ;/itvis an archbiſhopric, and chief of 
che: ptovince bf Tork, 4s London is of Canterbury; 
and, like Leden; its chief magiſtrate has the title 
of Lord Mayor, which is an honour no«other city 
if the Kingdom befides'can boaſt of. It is ſo very 
ancient, that its atitiquity cannot be aſcertained ; 
but this is certain, that it was the reſidence, or 
gürriſon of the Vith Roman legion, called Victrix, 
fenx to Britain” by Adrian; that the IXth legion, 
called Hiſpanienſis, ſtyled Victrix alſo, by Sir 
Henry Savil, was ſtationed here in Galba's time; 
and alſb that the Emperor Severus had his court 
and died here, and that his aſhes were carried from 
„ g üs 34 | bhbhbhence 
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hence in à golden urn to Rome; here was likewiſe a 
temple dedicated to Bellona. Fla. Val. Conſtan- 
tinus Chlorus died, and his ſon; Conſtantine the 
Great, here received the laſt breath of his father. 

This city was erected into a' Metropolitan See by 
Pope Honorius, about the time of the ſettling of 
the Saxons here; it then had twelve biſhopricks ub- 
ject to it, and all Scotland, but now it has only 
Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter and the Iſle of Man. 
This church; according to Camden; was endowed 
with large poſſeſſions by the princes of that age, and 
mentions one very ſtrange endowment by Ulphus, 
the ſon of Toroaldus, who filled the horn he uſed 
to drink out of with wine; and kneeling before the 
altar; beſtowed upon God and St. Peter, all his 
lands and revenues. This horn was kept there till 
the ſixteenth century, but was 47 for a long 
time afterwards, till Henry Lord Fairfax recovered 
the relick, and it was reſtored to the minſter by his 
ſucceſſor. | 

This piece of antiquity, which is made of an 
elephant's tooth, has been new decorated, and 
has a Latin inſcription, mentioning the particulars 
of the donation, as is above ſpoken of. 

In the reign of King Stephen, the cathedral, 
with St. Mary's and the other monaſteries, were 
burnt down 'by an accidental fire, St. Mary's 
monaſtery ſoon roſe again to its former ſplendor, 
but the cathedral lay neglected till the -reign of 
Edward I. when it was begun to be rebuilt by 
John Roman, the treaſurer of this church, and 
finiſhed in the beautiful manner it now appears, by 
the contributions of the Piercies, the Vavaſors, and 
other neighbouring gentry, and of ſeveral of the 
Archbiſhops, particularly Thoreſpy, a Cardinal, 
who, in the yeary 1361, laid the firſt ſtone of this 


choir, 
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Ass this cathedral claims the pre- eminence over 
all the Gothic ſtructures in this kingdom, and we 
may, with propriety, ſay in Europe, we ſhall be 
minute in our deſcription of it; though, indeed, 
there are ſome who give to Lincoln the preference, 
but as it is not conſiſtent with our work to join in 
the diſpute, and as we have already deſcribed the 
cathedral at Lincoln, we ſhall content ourſelves 
with giving a particular account of this, and leave 
the determination to the readers own judgment. 


The dimenſions of the cathedral are as follow : 


5 | | Feet. 
The whole length, beſides the buttreſſes, is 524 
Breadth of the eaſt end — 105 

Breadth of the weſt end — 109 
Length of the croſs aiſle from north to 
bo: _ ſouth  —- — 222 
Height of the lanthorn ſteeple, to the 
* 1 ene — — 188 


Square of dittod — 70 
Height of it to the top of the leads 213 
Height of the body of the church 99 

Breadth of the inſide aiſles, north and 


Height of the ſide arches, north and 
ſouth — IB 


From the weſt end to the choir door 261 
Length of the choir, from the ſteps / 
aſcending to the door of the preſent | 


altar table — — 1537 
Breadth of the chor — 4627 
From the choir door to the eaſt end 222 
Height of the eaſt end — 75 

The breadth of it — — 32 
The 
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The principal entrance of the church at the weſt 
end is inexpreſſibly grand, through a large Gothic 
arch, which binds and ſupports two uniform towers, 
diminiſhed by ſeveral contractions, all cloiſtered 
for imagery, aud enriched with other ornaments, 
In the ſouth . tower hangs a deep peal of twelve 
bells. 

The large window, over this entrance, is greatly 
admired, the tracery of the maſon's work being of 
a figure ſo doannifal, as not to be equalled any 
where. The ſeveral windows in the towers are 
large, and their tracery and ornaments well fan- 
cied. 5 

The ſouth entrance is aſcended by ſeveral courſes 
of ſteps, and tradition aſſures us, there was once 
as great an aſcent to the weſt door. Here a re- 
markable ſpiral turret is erected on the middle of 
the pediment, and called the Fiddlers- turret, from 
the image of a fiddler on the top. Over the 
door is a dial both horary and A on each 
ſide of which two images ſtrike the quarters on 
two bells. 5 

In viewing the building from this part eaſtwards, 
it is eaſily diſcerned to be much newer than that 
weſtward, though conformable to it. 

The eaſt front is exceedingly noble, and has the 
fineſt window in the world. | | 

The north ſide is the ſame as the ſouth: only a 
wall is built to prevent night-walkers, and other 
diſorderly perſons, from neſting 'and intriguing in 
the obſcure corners of the buttreſſes, ' | 

The lantern ſteeple is ornamented in a fine taſte, 
wanting nothing but a better finiſhing. at top: it 
has eight windows, two on each ſide, to give light 
within; theſe windows, from top to bottom, are 
forty-five feet high | 

The weſt door opens into the middle nef of the 


The © church, under the large Gothich arch before men- 


tioned. 
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tioned. The nef is the moſt ſpacious of any in 


Europe, except St. Peter's at Rome; it, exceeds 


the dimenſions of the nef of St. Paul's cathedral, 
four feet fix inches in width and eleven in height; 
and that of Weſtminſter abbey ſixteen feet ſix inches 
in breadth ; but irs height is two feet leſs. The 
canopy at top is Enriched with curious carved knots, 

The ſtone ſcreen, that parts the choir from 
the body of the church, is adorned with curious 
workmanſhip, among which are placed the ſta- 
255 of the Britiſh Kings from William I. to 
enry VI. VIS 
| Over the entrance into the choir ſtands the organ 
having a double front; it had before been remov 
from thence by King Charles I. to one ſide oppo- 
ſite to the biſhop's throne. The reaſon his Ma- 
jeſty gave for doing it was, That it ſpoiled the oy 
ſpect of the fine eaſt windows from the Body of the 
church. | 

The choir. is adorned with antient wood-work 


. Carved, and ſet up with cluſters of knotted pinacles 


of different heights. The aſcent from the body of 
the church, through the choir to the altar, is by a 
gradation of ſixteen ſteps. The altar has lately 
received a conſiderable improvement as to its ſitua- 
tion, and the whole church in its beauty, by tak- 
ing away a large wooden ſcreen, which almoſt ob- 
ſtructed the view of the eaſt window. By this 
means it was carried one arch farther back, to a ſtone 
ſcreen of Gothic architecture; which now not only 
ſhews a beauty in itſelf, before hid, but opens a 
view to one of the nobleſt lights in the world, both 
for maſonry and glazing ; which is the afore-men- 
tioned eaſt window. 

This window is thirty feet nine inches broad, and 
ſeventy-five feet high: the upper part is a piece of 
fine tracery, very beautiful, but not ſo much ad- 
mired as that at the weſt end. Below the tracery are 
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an hundred and ſeventeen partitions, wherein is re- 
preſented, in fine painted glaſs, moſt of the hiſtory 
of the Bible. This window was glazed in 1405, 


by one John Thornton, Glazier, of Coventry; who 
received for his own work, four ſhillings a weck; 


and contracted to finiſh the whole in three years. 
In a circular window at the ſouth end of the 


church, is another fine piece of maſonry, in the 


form of a wheel, called the Marigold-window, 


from its painted glaſs, which reſembles the colour 


of that flower. The north end has five noble 
lights; each conſtitutes one large window, and 
reach almoſt from top ta bottom. There is a 
tradition, that five maiden ſiſters were at the ex- 
pence of .theſe lights. The painting of the glaſs 
repreſents a kind of embroidery, or moſaic needle- 


work; which might perhaps give occaſion to the 


ſtory. 

| We ought not to omit mentioning, that all the 
windows in the church, except one or two, are 
adorned with painted glaſs, repreſenting the ſacred 
hiſtory, and the ' portraitures of eminent perſons, 
This painting was preſerved at the time of the 
civil wars, by the Lord Fairfax, General of the 
Parliament's army, who, at the requeſt of the gen- 
try and citizens of York, placed a guard of ſoldiers 
about the church for that purpoſe. 

The body of the church was ſome years ago new 
paved, according to a plan drawn by that ingenious 
architect Mr. Kent, under the direction of the late 
Earl of Burlington. The figure is moſaic and 
properly adapted to a Gothic building. 

There is much carving in ſtone in the cathedral, 
exceedingly light. The monuments are numerous 
and ancient, ſome of them very magnificent; the 
canopy of a monument near the eaſt window, and 


ſome of the ornaments of Archbiſhop Savage's 


tomb, are worthy of the notice of the curious. 
- The 
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The chapter-houſe is one of the moſt beautiful 
Gothic ſtructures in the univerſe, and merits the 
encomium beſtowed upon it, as it is ſaid, by a 
great traveller, in an old monkiſh verſe, inſcribed 
on the wall in golden letters, as follows: 


Ut Roſa flos florum, fic eſt domus iſta domorum, 


As ſhines the roſe above all meaner flowers, 
So above other piles this building towers. 


It is an octagon of ſixty-three feet diameter, 
The height to the middle knot of the roof is ſixty- 
ſeven feet ten inches, unſupported by any pillars, 
and entirely dependent upon one pin geometrically 


placed in the centre. The whole roof has been 


richly painted, and the knots of carved work gilt; 
but now detaced and ſullied by time. Over the 
roof is a ſpire of timber work, covered with lead, 
and admired as a maſter piece of work in the car- 
penters art. The eight ſquares of the octagon have 
each a window beautifully adorned, and embelliſhed 
with painted glaſs. 

The dimenſions of the veſtry-room are forty-four 
feet by twenty-two. In it is preſerved ſeveral an- 
tiquities, particularly the elephant's tooth before- 
mentioned. In the ſouth ſide of the church is a 
good library, to which the widow of Archbiſhop 
Matthews was a great benefactreſs. Her father 
was a biſhop, her tather-1n-law an archbiſhop, four 
of her brethren biſhops, and her ſecond huſband 
was an archbiſhop. 

There is a noble repoſitory of ancient eccle- 
ſiaſtical records in the Archbiſhop's Regiſtry and 
Prerogative Office, whoſe dates are ninety-three 
years earlier than any at Lambeth or Canter- 


bury, 
FY * 
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At St. Margaret's church in Walmgate is a moſt 


extraordinary porch. It is a moſt ſumptuous and 


elaborate piece of Gothic architecture, with the 
image of our Saviour on the croſs on the top of it. 
It is more ſurprizing, as it is ſaid not to have ori- 


rally belonged to the church, but brought 
1 


ther from the. diſſolved hoſpital of St. Nicholas. 
The church of All Saints, on the Pavement of 
York, is a beautiful old church, with a Gothic 
ſteeple of exquiſite workmanſhip. Upon the tower 
is a fine lantern, with pinnacles of a conſiderable 
height, not much unlike that of Barton in Lin- 
colnſhire % e ß e oops U 

The two ſteeples of St. Mary's in Caſtle-gate and 
Chriſt· church are greatly admired; the firſt for its 
pyramidical form, the other for a very modern fine 
The manſion-houſe here is very handſome; the 


baſement of it is a ruſtic arcade, which ſupports an 


Ionic order, with a pediment on it. There is a 
large room in it, the length of the front forty- nine 
feet by twenty nine, ſo that this city had the honour 
2 ſet the precedent for the city of London to copy 

ter. . 

The aſſembly room ſurpaſſes any other of its kind 
in this kingdom, and we may ſay in Europe. It was 
deſigned by the late Earl of Burlington, and erected 
for the entertainment of the nobility and gentry, 
who reſide at York during the races. That part 
called the Egyptian-hall, taken from a. draught 
of Palladio, is in length an hundred a twenty- 
three feet, forty. broad, and rather more in height. 
This hall communicates with the common ball- 
room, in length ſixty-ſix feet, in height and 
breadth twenty- two, beſides other rooms for cards 
and tea; all richly decorated, and illuminated with 
magnificent luſtres. The front to the ſtreet is a 
ſine piece of architecture, and the Egyptian-hall 

exceedingly 
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exceedingly beautiful. The expence, which amount- 


ed to ſeveral thouſand pounds, was defrayed by 


ſubſcription, chiefly among the nobility and gentry 


of the county, who are proprietors thereof, in pro- 
portion to their reſpective ſubſcription. 


On a grand gradual aſcent from the river on the 


north ſide, is a ſpot called the Manor, bat former- 
ly had the name of the King's Palace: it was al- 
moſt.demoliſhed in the civil wars. Joining to this 
palace are the ruins of St. Mary's abbey. This 
is eſteemed the beſt ſituation in the town, and af - 
fords a good proſpecd . 
The guildhall deſerves notice, as does ſeveral 
other public edifices, which are both uſeful and 
ornamental to this ancient city. |, 
Ibe great council-chamber for this city, near 
which the records are kept, as alſo the exchequer, 
and courts of the ſheriffs, and near them the two 
city priſons for debtors and felons are kept on the 


old bridge here. 


The caſtle, which ſtands at the confluence of the 
Ouſe and the Foſſe, was built by William J. in 
the year 1069. It is now quite altered from the 
appearance it formerly wore ; however, as its name 
occurs in hiſtory, on a tragical ſcene that was acted 
within its walls, on the 11th of March, 1189, we 
Hall give a brief account of it. 

The Jews, from their firſt introduction into 
England, growing immenſely rich by traffic, never 
failed to become the object of ' envy. and hatred 
both to prince and people, and the ſlighteſt pre- 
tences were always eagerly laid hold of to plun- 
der them; ſo that upon every new acceſſion or 
turn of affair, they were forced to compound for 
their ſafety, by large preſents to the prince. 

At the acceſſion of Richard I. though that 


Prince gave them no diſturbance, yet he iſſued out 
an 


al order, that no Jew ſhould be preſent at the ce- 
remony- of his coronation, either at church or at 


dinner, 8 e 
“However, the chief of the Jews, from all parts, 


being ſummoned to London by their brethren there, 
in order to agree upon a rich gift to the new King, to 


obtain his favour and protection, many of them, 
notwithſtanding the injunction, had the curioſity 


to ſee the ceremony ; and being diſcovered among 
the crowd by the guards, they were beat, abuſed, 


and fome of them killed. 5 
The people hereupon being poſſeſſed with a 
notion, that the King had given orders that the Jews 
ſhould be deſtroyed, began a maſſacre of them in 
London, and lanes and burnt their houſes, 
and in them many of their wives and children. 
« And though the King immediately ordered a 
proclamation to ſtop theſe proceedings, yet the 
example at London was followed at Norwich, Lynn 
and Stamford, and with till greater fury at York, 


notwithſtanding the King, at his departure to the 


Holy Land, left orders for the protection of the 


Jews, and the puniſhment of thoſe who ſhould mo- 


leſt them ; for, being inflamed by a wicked prieſt, 
certain bloody 'wretches, who had reſolved upon 
the deſtruction of the Jews, and to enrich them 


ſelves with their plunder, ſet fire to a part of the. 


city of York ; and while the citizens were buſy in 
extinguiſhing the flames, broke into- the houſe of 
a-principal Jew, who had been murdered at Lon- 
don, and whoſe wife had ſtrengthened it for her de- 


fence ; and, murdering the whole family, and all ' 


who had taken refuge there, burnt the houſe to the 
ground. | 
* The Jews hereupon, in the utmoſt terror, got 
leave to convey all their wealth into the caſtle, and 
obtained ſhelter there for their own perſons, and for 
their wives and children, except ſome few, who 
N n were 
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were ſacrificed to the rage of the populace ; who 


burnt all the houſes of the Jews throughout the 


PR 


bies, come 


City. 


It unluckily happened, that the governors of 
the caſtle having buſineſs, in the town, the poor 


Jews being afraid he went out ta agree upon deliver- 


ing them up to their enemies, refuſed him aqmit- 
n 21 enfing him, he, applied 


tance in it in; which inc 
to the High Sheriff, who, raiſing the Poſe Comitatus, 
beſiged the caſtle, and reduced the Jews to ſo great 
extremity, thar, being refuſed; mercy, though, they 
offered to buy it * A expence of immenſe ſums, 
they took, f dreadful advice of onę of their Rab- 

ately among them from abroad; and 
firſt having burnt all their rich goods, and ſo dam- 


aged even their plate, that their barbarious ene- 


mies could not be much the better for their ſpoik, 
they ſet fire to all the towers of the caſtle, and fell 
each man to cutting the throats of his own family 
till they had deſtroyed all who came into this dread- 
ful ſcheme of their Rabbi, who, in the laſt place, fol- 
lowed the advice he had given. 

In the mean time, the fire of the caſtle, increa- 
ſing, a number, of unhappy Jews, who. would, not 
come into this bloody action (in vain endeayouring 
to extinguiſh it) from the walls beſovght the mercy 
of the beſiegers, acquainting them with what had 


happened; and threw over the dead bodies of their 


brethren, in confirmation of the truth of what 
they aſſerted; and, offering to become Chriſtians, 
had hopes given them of their lives: but no ſooner 
did their mercileſs enemies gain admittance, than 
they butchered every one of the Jews, calling aloud 
for baptiſm, in hopes of eſcaping their worſe. than 


Paganiſh cruelty. 


Not fatisfied with this, the barbarous robbers and 


murderers ran next to the cathedral, where were 
depoſited the bonds and other ſecurities of the. 


money 
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4 1 to the Jews by the Chriſtians, broke 
ö open thr hs and deſtroyed them all. 
R Fhete were five hundted men who took ſhelter in 
b the caſtle; beſides women and children. © So that the 
whole number of Jews thus miſerably laughter 
muſt be between a thouſand and fifteen hundred, be- 
1 ſideg thofe who were maſſacreed-in the city.“ 
1 We thuſt do this juſtice to the King, who was 
= then in the Holy Land, that, as ſoon as he heard 
of this unparalleled villainy, he was highly in- 
8 cenſed; and Tent orders to the Biſhop of Ely, his 
Chantellor and Regent, to go down in perſon to 
4 Toy and execute ftrit Juſtice, without favour 
N or affection, on all offenders. The Biſhop came 
« to the City, but the chief author ef the riot had 
. fled to Scotland. However, the citizens were laid 
1] under a large fine, and the ſheriff and governor of 
the caſtle were removed from their places, and 
4 committed to priſon; and the foldiers concerned in 
* thee fray were puniſhed; and turned out of ſervice; 


out not one man, either then or afterwards, was exe- 
cuted for this unheard of barbarity. 

t The ſtrength of this caſtle has been often ex- 
perienced in times of war, and becomes famous in 
hiſtory, upon account of ſeveral memorable events. 
We hope for the future there will never be occaſion 
to make = other uſe of it than to the Tame neceſ- 
by ſary purpoſe to which it is now converted, namely, 
a priſon ; but a prifon the moſt ſtately and com- 


* lete of any in the kingdom, if not in Europe. 
* he preſent edifice was erected in the year 1701. 


d In the left wing of the building is a handſome 
chapel, neatly adoraed with ſuitable furniture, and 
an allowance of forty pounds a year. is ſettled upon 
* a miniſter, for performing divine ſervice, and 
preaching to the priſoners weekly; and ſuch of the 
debtors as attend at ſermons, allowed each a loaf of 
ey bread. The juſtices of the peace take care that the 
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. goal ſhall be kept as neat withinſide as it is noble 
without. The felons are allowed ſtraw, and their 
beds. are - raiſed. from the ground: and there is an 
fm T4 Lia kdd Zh +l N. NS 74 
Infirmary, apart from the commnon priſon, to which 
"the Bek are conveyed, and a ſurgeon has a ſalary to 
1 1 - " 7 


«0 t end them. ; 4 Ac: 7 ior. £11 390 0 H 
The celle wand is larger than, the areas/ ofthe 
Veer of Kings Rog i Toner hal the Wo 
bon is ſo _hjgh, pleaſane, and airy, that, it is ſur- 
PLUS that any priſoners ſhould remoye themſelves 
"by Habeas Corpus 36 either of thaſe prifops; vll 
it be with a view of purchaſing the. liberty of the 
rules, becauſe here they are never permitted to 
. without the, Walls. Strangers, who yiſit the inſide. of 
it, ſeldom. depart without making, a trifling. pur- 
LE ot ITT R . . 
; Chaſe of ſome, of the ſmall manufactures the pri- 


ſoners work up for their ſubſiſtence. 


Ouſe: Bringe, is a very noble bridge, and formerly 
5 91 Sf CLE 2 „lee py 
eſtectned the largeſt in this Kingdom, before that 
at Blenheim Houſe was built; It conſiſts of five 
Gothic arches the diameter of the centre is eighty- 
one feet Wide, and fifty-one high. The .reafon of 
its being af theſe extraordinary dimenſions, was, in 
6 order to prevent its being damaged by the like ac- 
cidents_ it had before met with; for in the year 
91 9 ; . i \ Fo + k JJ , » 82 7 4m 
1564, 2 ſudden thaw happened after a ſharp, Hoſt 
-and great Fall of, ſnow, occaſioned 4 prodigious 
Aood, whereby. twelve ho es Were overthrown, 
and twelve perſons drowned. 21 e bridge con- 
tinued Ace eh ſome time, till a proper fum 
1 . 1 271 Th is " &\ 1.4 1.1 1 00 
could be. raiſed, when it was partly rebuult in its 
7 manner. Mrs. Hall, the felict of Alder- 
Man Hall, gave an hundred pounds towards this 
Work, in commemoration whereof a. braſs plate, 
Iince Joſt, with this inſcription, was placed by the 
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Nd Weſtwood, Lord Mayor, une Dom. 
1566. 8 


Lady Jae Hall, to here the works of faich — 
, :119d eslu od 
By giying an hundred ur- ths bridge for to re- 


te ' g 44 J. 21 
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j The firſt 3 5 1 was 1e bt over the 
Ouſe, was demoliſhed in the year 1164, by the fol- 
lowing accident. William, Archbiſhop of ' York, 
mak ing his public entry into the city, the bridge 
being crouded with the multitude who came to meet 
him, the * with which it was conſtructed, 
gave way, and they all fell into the river; but not 
one of them was drowned, which was — » 
the prayers of the Archbiſhop, | 

It was,re-cdified in 1238, and in the wot 1268, 
a fray happened on the bridge, between the citizets; 
and the ſeryants, of John Comyn, a Scotch nee 
man, wherein ſeveral of the latter were ſlain. 4 his 
quarrel way compromiſed through the mediation of 
the Kings of England and Scotland, on the follow- 
ing conditions: The citizens to pay to the ſaid lord 
three hundred pounds, to erect a chapel on the ſpot 
where his ſervants were killed, and to maintain for 
ever two prieſts therein, to offer wg their prayers for 
the ſouls of the ſlain. I; brew 

This chapel was in uſe at thes time of the — 
mation, and being a neat, convenient building, was 
afterwards. converted into a burſe, or exchange, 
where the merchants of the city uſually, meet eyery 
morning to tranſact buſineſs; but in the un decef 
of trade here, it was diſuſed. 

Ships of ninety tons burthen may ſail through the 
centre arch of this bridge; the corporation Keep. * 
in ne out af the IFN ſtock, po 
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The city of York ſtands upon a great extent of 
ground, in a large plain or valley, having houſes 
on both ſides the river, inhabited with gentry and 
others z but though it is fo very extenſive, the 
houſes being not ſo cloſe as in ſome other ſmaller 
cities, it is not ſo populous; nor does it carry on ſo 

eat a trade as it did before the reformation. In 
enry the Fifth's time, we read of forty- one 
pariſhes, ſeventeen chapels, ſixteen hoſpitals, and 
nine abbeys, beſides the cathedrat 3 but now there 
are only twenty-three churches in uſe. wol 
It returns two citizens to Parliament, who have 

A privilege of taking their ſeats in the Houſe of 
Commons, next to the citizens of London, upon 
what is called the privy counſelors bench. K a 
governed by a lord-mayor, recorder, twelve alder- 
men, in commiſſion' of the peace, two ſheriffs, 
twenty-four prime common council-men, eight 
chamberlains, ſeventy-two common council-men, a 
town-clerk, ſword-bearer and common ſerjeant. 
The mayor and atdermen have conſervation of the 
rivers Ouſe, Humber, Wherfe, Derwent, Air and 
Don, within certain limits of each. : : 
In the reign of Edward III. this city was looked 
upon as a ſea-porty and furniſhed one veſſel with 
nine men. It has uſually given title to the ſecond 
prince of the blood royal His late highneſs Prince 

Edward brother to his preſent majeſty, was created 
duke of York, in the year 1760, but died Sep- 
tember 13, 1767. 30 6 | 
Ix would fill a volume to give a minute account of 
every antiquity- in the city of York, we ſhall there- 
fore refer our readers to Drake's Antiquities of the 
City of York, and content ourſelves with men- 
tioning only ſome of the moſt remarkable. 

\. Phe arch at Mieklegate- bar, and the multangular 
town and wall, near @ place called the Mint- yard. 
were both built in the time of the Romans. On — 

wall 
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wall of St. Lawrence's church are ſome ſtatues, 
which are now proſtrate ; whether they be Roman 
or Saxon, is a matter at preſent undetermined'; 
certain it is, that the ſepulchral monument of the 
ſtandard bearer to the ninth legion of the Roman 
atmy, was up near Micklegatez and in other 
parts of the city have been found many Roman 


altars, inſcriptions, urns, coins, and the like. 


In digging the foundation of a large houſe in 
Micklegate above-mentioned, the workmen went 
much below any former foundation that could be 
obſerved on this ſpot; and at the depth of ten feet 
came to a ſtone, which, upon taking it up appeared 
to have fi on it, but miſerably defaced. This 
drawing, ſays Dr. Stuktely, is a ſeulpture of Mithras 
ſacrificing a bull. He has on the Perſian Mantle, 
called Candys, and the Phrygian Bonnet, called 
Tiara. He repreſents the Archimagus performing 
the great annual ſacrifice at the Spring Equinox, ac- 
cording the patriarchal uſage. _ | 

Theſe ceremonies to Mithras were generally cele- 
brated in the cave of a rock; the this ſculp- 
ture was found ſo deep in the earth. 8 

There is commonly a figure on each ſide of him, 
habited in the fame manner, ſtanding croſs- legged; 
the one holding a torch up, the other down. Here is 
only the latter, the other is imperfect. 

Underneath is the figure of an horſe, intimating 
the ſun's courſe; for, in the time when the old pa- 
triarchal cuſtoms. became profane, and deſecrated 
into idolatry, they made Mithras to be Apollo, or 
the Sun. Whence theſe ſculptures had a number of 
ſymbols, relating to the ſolar circuit of the year 
through the twelve zodiacal conſtellations. The two 
figures attending on the Archimagus are inferior 
officers to him. There is a myſtery in their ſtand- 
ing croſs- legged, like our effigies of croiſaders in 
churches ; and it means the ſame thing; for the 

croſs 
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croſs was one part of the Mithraic ceremonies, 


Theſe two, by the different attitude of their torches, 
repreſent day and night, as Mithras repreſents che 
ſun. The figure imperfectly drawn, at the tail of 


the horſe, may be a genius twiſted round with a 
ſaake; Which means the vitality imparted to all 
things by the ſolar power. 


The other figures are officiating prieſts, dreſſed 


in a fymbolic manner, to intimate the ſun's influence 
and annual motion. 


The Romans became 8 "va of the Mi- 
thraic ceremonies; whence this ſculpture was placed 
in the imperial city of Lork. There is an image 


of Mithras at Cheſter, and no doubt many more in 


Britain. 0 

St. Jerom, in Ris epiſtle to > Letts writes, «A 
few. years ago, your couſin Gracchus, a perſon of 
Patrician quality, when he was præfect of the city, 
deſtroyed, broke, and burnt the cave of Mithras.“ 


This was at Rome about the year 378. Not long 


after, we may well imagine, the Roman præfect of 


York followed his example, and demoliſhed the 


ſubterranean temple in Micklegate; where this 
ſculpture of him was found. 

The traveller will, no doubt, be pleased with a 
a very pleaſant walk on the banks of the river 
here. It is near a mile in length, and about the 
middle winds through a grove of trees in a very 


plain manner, the river appearing through them in 


2 very pictureſque, ſtile : from this walk you look 


one way upon the river running:thro? the meadow. 


grounds, and the other, up to the bridge in the 
city, forming a lively view of ſloops, barges, boats, 
&c. which renders it a very agreeable walk. 

The road to Hornby enters "this county on the 


fouth part of it, on the right of which, near the 


borders of it, is 


Kiveton, 


7 a. 7A . 
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© Kiveton, the ſeat of his Grace the Duke 
of Leeds, It it is well fituated in a wholeſome 
air, and commands fine proſpects. _ The houſe 
is very elegantly fitted up, and the apartments con- 
venient, The hall fifty feet by thirty, painted by 
Sir James Thornhill. Around. x are ſeveral elegant 
ſtatues, ſome of which are finely executed. The 
following are remarked. : | | 

A Cupid, | 3 
Lucretia, 1 

Her cules, X | 

Venus, 

Paris, 

Diana. EW 3 
In the anti- room: The portrait of the Earl of 
Worceſter; by Holbein. eee en 
The Marquis of Montroſe; by Vandyke. And 

The Queen and Queen of Bohemia: are pointed 
out as capital paintings. r 

The dining room, thirty-ſix by twenty-five, 
richly adorned with a number of fine pictures. 
Among others, 1 n 
The four parts of the world ; by Rubens; the 
beaſts ſurprizingly fine; the panther and the croco- 
dile particularly beautiful. wy 
The late Ducheſs of Leeds; by Reynolds: a moſt. 
ſweet attitude, and. the eyes exquilitely done. 
Old woman and a candle; by Schalken ; the light 
ſtrong and fine, | 

Eraſmus and Sir Thomas. More; by Holbein. &c. 

On the right of the hall is the ſtair-caſe, painted 
by Le Guere, thirty-two ſquare, by ſixty high. 

The ſaloon fifty-four by thirty-four : here are. 

the following antiquities, Nero, Venus and Cupid, . 

and Cleopatra. The pictures are, i 

The death of St. Sebaſtian; by Guido. 

St. Sebaſtian tied to 8 tree; by Titian. 
0 


14 


- 
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The veſtibule is twenty-three feet ſquare, The 
pictures are, 
Six fine views of Venice; by Caralletti, 
A landſcape with figures; by Pouſſin. 
Two views of Rome; by Anconu. 
I! be drefling-room is twenty-five feet by twenty- 
one, Here is a fine portrait of Philip King of 
Spain, by Titian. 
The bed-chamber is twenty-five feet by twenty- 

ar A fine picture of King Charles on horſe- 

ack, | 

In another bed-chamber, thirty-four feet by twen- 
ty-four, is an excellent portrait of the Duke of 
Florence and Machiavel, AY 

In the drawing-room, thirty-three feet by twenty- 
one, is the picture of ä 

Rinaldo and Armida; by Bartholomew; and 
another of Danaæ and the golden ſhower. 

Alderman Hewet; by Holbein. 

Earl of Strafford and his Secretary. | 
The Earl of Arundel: two portraits, by Vandyke. 
David with Goliah's head. 

Titian at muſic; by himſelf. 

Lot and his daughter; by Titian; and a fine 

portrait of the Duke of Newburgh. | 

Kiveton Park is very beautiful, with a fine canal 
the gardens are exceedingly pleaſant, and well laid 
out? through the woods of the park is a fine viſta, 
the ſteeple of Laughton-church terminating the 
proſpect. 3 | 

-Laughton is but a little diſtance from this ſeat : 
it is worthy of a viſit from the traveller, to view 
the tower and ſpire of the church, which for deli- 
cacy and juſtneſs of proportion, is not excelled by 
any other Gothic piece of the kind. 

The building ſtands upon a very high hill, which 
appears at a diſtance like that at Harrow, in the 
county of Middleſex. The height of the ſteeple to 

| the 
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the weather- cock is one hundred and ninety-five 
feet, and, by its ſituation, the moſt conſpicuous 
every way, of any, perhaps, in the kingdom, be- 
ing ſeen from many places forty, fifty and ſixty 
miles. It has a 2 beauty when viewed on 
the diagonal line, the pinnacles at the corners of the 
tower being joined by arches to the ſpire, as are 
others above them, which break its outlines and 
give at the ſame time a beautiful diminution. How 
o elegant and ornamental. a ſtrufture came to be 
erected in an obſcure village, is greatly wondered 
at, 

At a little diſtance, north of Laughton, are the 
ruins of Rock, or Rock Abbey, hid by a ſteep woody 
cliff towards the ſouth, and by large rocks towards 
the north and north-eaſt : the north and ſouth-weſt 
ſides of theſe ruins are bounded by two large woods; 
the circumference of that on the ſouth-weſt, called 
King's-wood, is about a mile and an half, and of 
that on the north-weſt, called (as I ſuppoſe from 
a large farm on one ſide of it) Grange-wood, is 
about four or five miles. To the caſt is a large 
bed of water, which is the collection of a rivulet 
that runs amongſt the ruins: the banks of each 
ſide this water are ſteep, and charmingly clothed 
with trees of various ſorts, interſperſed with ſeveral 
peeping rocks and ruins. Under one of the rocks is 
the mouth of a cavern, which, as we are told, had 
formerly a communication under ground with a 
monaſtery in Tickhill-caſtle, about two miles diſ- 
tant; but that the) paſſage is now ſtopped by the 
falling in of the earth: ſeveral traditional ſtories 
are told, and almoſt univerſally believed, by the 
inhabitants hereabouts, of ridiculous pranks which 
have been played by ſeveral goblins and ghoſts in 
this cave, and about this abbey ; and, we can al- 
ſure ye, we were not a little entertained with the 
honeſt ſimplicity of our credulous relaters. pc 
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fide of the nef of the building, from north to 
ſouth, under the middle tower, and ſome old pil- 


lars and arches, are all that ate now left, except 
ſome ſmall fragments, which are diſperſed for above 
half a mile round, great part having been carried 
away, from time to time, to repair adjacent 


churches, or build gentlemens ſeats/ though care 


was taken by the late Earl of Scarborough, to pre. 
ſerve What remains. Theſe ruins, among nich large 
trees are now grown up, and the contiguous , bor. 
ders, make a picture inexpreffibly charming, eſpe- 
cially when viewed with the lights and ſhadows they 
receive from a weſtern ſun; and its recluſe ſituation, 
free from every noiſe, except the murmur of a lim- 
pid rivulet, together with the fragments of ſepul- 
chral monuments, and the gloomy ſhades of theſe 
venerable greens, ivy and yew, which creep up, and 
Juxuriantly branch out, and mix with the beautiful 
whiteneſs of the rocks, give ſuch a ſolemnity to 
this ſcene, as demands a ſerious reverence Rom 
the beholder, and inſpires a contemplative me- 
lancholy, oftentimes pleaſing as well as proper to 
indulge. | * 
25 The ſtone of which this abbey was built, was 
dug out of the famous quarry near adjoining, fo 
well known to maſons by the name of Roch-abbey- 
ſtone, which for whiteneſs and beauty is ſcarce to 
be led. VEE Fn 
Rot ber bam, an hundred an ſixty-five miles from 
London. It is noted for its fine ſtone bridge over the 
river Dun, which is here increaſed by the river 
Rother, from whence the town took its name. 
The church is a noble ſtone building, in the 
form of a cathedral, with a handſome ſpire fteeple. 
The ſtone of which the church is built, is remitk- 
able for its reddiſh colour, and in the church are 
handſome galleries, erected within theſe few years. 
Archbiſhop Rotherham, who was a native of this 
| | town, 
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town, and founded a college here, the remains of 
which are now. converted into dwellings. | 


The. navigation of the river here being very 
much improved, the trade of the town is conſider- 
ably increaſed, and it is now famous for its iron 
works, particularly a very large one belonging to 
Mr. Walker. Near the town are two collieries, 
out of which the iron ore is dug, as well as the 
coals to work it with: thoſe works and collieries 
together, employ near five hundred hands. The 
ore is here worked into metal, and then into bar- 
iron, and the bars ſent into ſheffield to be worked, 
and to all parts of the country; this is one branch 


of their buſineſs. Another is the foundery, in 


which they run their ore into metal pigs, and then 
caſt it into all ſorts of boilers, pans, plough- ſhares, 
&c. &c. &c. "Aris Take | 
; Beſides the iron manufactory, they have a pot- 
tery, in which are made the white, cream- coloured; 
and tortoiſe-ſhell earthern ware. Great quantities 
of lime are likewiſe burnt in this town, 

Froma field(juſtont of the town) belonging to Mr. 
Tucker, is a moſt delightful proſpect, which fails 


not to pleaſe the eye of the traveller. Vou look 


down a very bold deſcent upon an extenſive valley, 
moſt exquilitely beautiful; chiefly meadows of ad- 
mirable verdure, and all interſected with hedges and 
ſcattered trees, Three rivers wind through it in 
different directions, in the moſt pleaſing mannet 
imaginable ; loſt in ſome places among the trees, 
and breaking upon the eye in others, in a ſtile of 
pictureſque elegance, eaſier conceived than ex- 
preſſed. They appear in eighteen different, and al- 
moſt unconnected ſpots, inſomuch, that the whole 
valley is ornamented with them, in a moſt charmi 
manner. It is every way. bounded by hills, wav- 
ing one above' another, ſcattered with villages, and 
cultivated to their tops. You look immediately 
f | down 
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don on one ſide upon Rotherham, and Sheffield is 
ſeen in the vale at the diſtance of fix miles. 

On the right of Rotherham, is 

Sheffield, an hundred and fifty-nine miles from 
London. The direct road to this town is through 

Derby and Cheſterfield, It is pleaſantly fituated 
on an eminence at the confluence of the rivers 
Sheaf and Dan, over each of which it has a ſtone 
bridge. That over the Dan is called Lady's-bridge, 
leading to Barnfley. and Rotherham, ſuppoſed to 
have been ſo named from a religious houſe which 
formerly ſtood near it, and was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, which was afterwards converted into 
alms-houſes for poor widows : but when the bridge 
was widened, in 1762, theſe houſes were pulled 
down. The Sheaf-bridge leads into Shefficld-park, 
and co Handſworth to the eaſt. 

This town is of note for its manufacture of hard- 
ware, and has been ſo for above three hundred 
years, particularly for files, knives or whittles, as 
appears from Chaycer, who ſpeaking of the accou- 
trements of a miller, ſays, | 


„A Sheffield whittle bare he in his hoſe.” 


The firſt mills for turning grindſtones were like- 

wiſe ſet up here. | 
The inhabitants of this town are computed to 
be about thirty thouſand, the chief of which are 
employed in the hard-ware manufactory. The 
reat branches are, the plaiting work, the cutlery, 
the lead work, and the ſilk-mill. In the plated 
branch ſome hundreds of hands are employed. In 
the cutlery branch are ſeveral ſub-diviſions, ſuch 
as the razor, knite, ſciſſar, lancet, flems, &c. &c. 
Among theſe, the grinders make the greateſt earn- 
ings, eighteen, nineteen and twenty ſhillings a week, 
are common among them ; but this height of wages 
15 
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is owing, in a great meaſure to the danger of the 
employment; for the grindſtones turn with. ſuch 
amazing velocity, that by the mere force of motion 
they now and then fly in pieces and kill the men 
at work on them. Theſe accidents uſed to be 
more common than they are at preſent; but of late 
years they have invented a method of chaining down 
an iron over the ſtone on which the men work, in ſuch 
a manner, that in caſe of the above mentioned acci- 
dents, the pieces of ſtone can only fly forwards, 
and not upwards; and yet men by the force of 
breaking, have been thrown back in a ſurprizing 
manner, and their hands ſtruck off by the ſhivers 
of the ſtone. The mechaniſm of theſe grinding- 
wheels are very curious; many grindſtones are turn 
ed by a ſet of wheels which all receive their motion 
from one water wheel, increaſing in velocity | 
the firſt movement to the laſt; and in the finiſhing - 
wheel it is ſo great, that the eye cannot-perceiye the 
leaſt motion. - | | 

Here is. likewiſe a filk-mill, a copy from the 
famous one at Derby, which employs an hundred 
and fifty-two hands, chiefly women and children. 
This mill works up an hundred and fifty pound of 
raw-ſilk a week all the year round, or ſeven thou- 
ſand eight hundred per annum. The erection of 
the whole building, with all the mechaniſm it con- 
tains, coſt about ſeven thouſand pounds. | 

« The mills in this town are worthy the notice of 
the traveller, particularly the tilting mill, which is 
a blackſmith's immenſe hammer in conſtant motion 
on an anvil, worked by water wheels, and by the 
ſame power, the bellows of a forge adjoining kept 
regularly blown. The force of this mechaniſm is 
prodigious ; fo great, that you cannot lay you hand 
upon a gate at three perches diſtance, without feel- | 
ing a ſtrong trembling motion, which is communi- 
cated to all the earth around.” * . 
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Here was a caſtle formerly at the north eaſt part 
ef the town Where the two rivers meet; it was 
erected by Henry III. in which, or elſe in the 
manb#houſe in — — Mary Queen of Scots was 
priſoner fixteen! t ſeventeen years. After the death 
of King Charles I. it was demoliſhed, with divers 
others, by order of patliament. A copy of the 


capitulation is ſtill preſerved. Of the caſtle there 


are now very few veſtiges remaining, except that 

the ſtreets and places thereabouts ftill retain the 

name of Caſtle-hill, Caſtle· fold, Caftle-green, Caſtle- 

rennen 

ö The public affairs of the town art under the ſu- 
tendance of ſeven of the principal inhabitants, 

who” are called Regents, or Collectors, four of 


Vhom are of che eſtahliſhed church, the other three 


diſſenters. The corpotation here concerns only the 
manufactory, cid, (The Company of Cutlers of 


Hellatfhire}" and is governed by a tnafter, two 
wardens, and two ſearchers, or aſſiſtants. fol | 
uly 


maſter is elected annually the laſt Thutſday in 


e 
aſtet having paſſed through the inferior offices; and | 
a remarkable yenifon feaft is held by him the firſt 


Thurſday and Friday in Seprember; on the for- 


mer Gf which days the aſſembly opens for the 


ſeaſo let. | | | 
Here are three places of public worfhip,  accord- 
ing to the church df England, viz. Trinity-church, 
Stau chapel, and the chapel belonging to the 
Duke of“ Neid Koſpiril, b e 
A Friniey church are intertetl three Farts of 


Shrewſbury, nd judge. Jeſſop, one of the nine 
r dge. Jeſſop 


Jadges- and his Lady of Broomhall, 


— —. Phe church is a very handfome 
eie fücture, with a grand ſpire in the middle, 
has Sighr very fümeable bells, an excellent clock, 
anda ſet of chimes; within it conſiſts of a nave, 
two {ide aiſles, and two 'crols aiſles at the wett 2 
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eaſt end of the choir; and a chancel. On the 
north ſide of the, altar is the veſtry and library. 
On the ſouth, the monuments of the Earls of 
Shrewſbury ; but it is very awkwardly ſeated. 

St. Paul's chapel was an elegant modern ſtruc- 
ture, erected about forty years ago, through the 
benefaction of a thouſand Ay Mr. Robert 
Downs, a filverſmith in this town, together with 
the ſubſcriptions of ſeveral other gentlemen in the 
town and neighbourhood, 

It has a tower at the weſt end, with a ſmall bell; 
within, it has a good organ, erected in the year 1755, 
and is handſomely pewed and galleried: it is a cha- 
pel of eaſe to Trinity-church. The curate's in- 
come ariſes from the ſeats, which is above two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, out of which forty pounds 

r annum is paid to the deſcendants of Mr. Robert 

wns of Mancheſter, for ever. 

The chapel at the Duke of Norfolk's hoſpital 
is principally defigned for the benefit of the pen- 
ſioners, who have daily prayers performed here by 
the governor, or his aſſiſtant, and two ſermons on 
Sundays. The chapel extends from ſouth to north, 
and is commodiouſly and uniformly pewed below. 
It has one aiſle from north to ſouth, and a hand- 
ſome gallery at the north end. There are two 
doors opening to the eaſt and weſt, and a ſmall 
bell. The governor's income is about _ eighty 
pounds per annum. | | | 

The hoſpital conſiſts of two quadrangles, (eigh- 
teen dwellings in each) of which the chapel forms 
the caſt and weſt diviſion. It was firſt founded by 
Gilbert Earl of Shrewſbury, in the year 1673, ac- 
cording to his laſt will, in conſideration, it is ſaid, 
of the freeholders of Sheffield giving up to him 
their rights. in a parcel of common near this place, 
now called Park-hill- ſide, on which there are now 
erected near two hundred tenements. This hoſpi- 
P þ tal, 


Mr. Thomas Hollis, a merchant in 


prayers are performed here. 
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tal, at its foundation, was for the benefit of fifteen 
men and fifreen women, old decayed houſe-keepers, 


for Each of whom was provided a houſe and garden, 
an allowance of two thiltings and ſixpence a, weck, 
three cart-loads of coals every year, two new ſhirts 
or ſhifts, and a blue gown or looſe coat every ſe- 


cond year, and a purple gown and badge heſides, 


every ſeventh year. Bur through the improvement 
of the eſtate a few years ago, three more dwellings 
were added to each quadrangle, and three men 
and three women penſioners more were admitted 
upon the foundation ; and by a, ſtill further im- 
provement of the eſtate, the truſtees have been 
enabled to advance the penſioners pay, ſince Mi- 
chaelmas 1763, to three ſhillings and ſixpence a 
week. This hoſpital ſtands on Re other ſide of the 
Sheaf, near the bridge. 2 | 
Befides this, there is another Net en erected by 
London, (Who, 

it is ſaid, was a native of this town) in 1703, and 
has been improved by his deſcendants. It is for 
the benefit of fixteen poor cutlers widows. They 
have each a ſeparate habitation, are allowed fix 
pounds ten millings a year each, which is paid in 
ſome meaſure, quarterly; two cart-loads of coals 
every year, and a brown gown and petticoat every 
ſecond year. Upon the ſame foundation, four 
pounds a quarter 1s paid to a maſter for teaching 
forty boys to read Engliſh, and five pounds per 
annum to another maſter for teaching a number of 
boys to write during chree ot four of the fumther 
months. There is à very good improveable eſtate 
belonging to this charity, Which is under the man- 
agement of thirteen truſtees. The hoſpital is on 


At che north-eaſt corner of Trinity church- yard 
is likewiſe a charity: ſchool for the clothing, feed- 


ing, 


the north ſide of the town, near the Don. Daily 
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ing, and inſtructing in the Engliſh tongue, twenty 
poor boys, from the age of ſeven till twelve; 
Their dreſs is a blue uniform, bands, and caps, as 
uſual in ſuch places. This charity is ſupported by 


a benefaction from the Duke of Norfolk, ſome tel- 


tamentary legacies, and annual ſubſcriptions. It is 
nder the management. of truſtees. | 

About a quarter of a mile welt from hence is a 
free grammar · ſchool. The grant of its foundation 
was made by King James I. but it does not appear 
to haye been finiſhed till the year 1649. The cer- 
fain ſtipend for the maſter is twenty pounds per 
annum, but by an improvement in the eſtate bes 
longing. to the ſchool, the truſtees have been ena- 
bled to allow every year what is called an augmen 
tation of twenty pounds more: ſo likewiſe Fol 
the uſher's certain ſtipend is but eleven pounds per 
annum, yet the augmentation advances it to about 


twenty pounds per annum. The head maſter has a 
handſome houſe adjoining to the ſchool, and the 
ſchool is at preſent in a flouriſhing ſtate. A little 
below the grammar-ſchool, to the north, is a writ- 
ing- ſchool, where fixty boys are taught writing and 
accompts free. The maſter's ſalary, is ſixteen 
ounds per annum, and a houſe. A neceſſary qua- 
17 1 0 75 for the head maſter's place is, that he has 
taken a degree in the Univerſity. . 5 
Here are likewiſe three meeting- houſes for the 


ſides à Methodiſt tabernacle and a Popiſh chapel, 


A large workhouſe alſo, which contains at pre- 


25 about ninety poor people, beſides out- pen- 
10ners,, | | | 
About two years ago was erected, on. the caſt ſido 
of the town, in Norfolk- ſtreet, a handſome aſſem- 
bly- room, anda large commodious theatre adjoin- 
ing, by a joint ſubſcription of about thirty of the 
townſmen, who are proprictors. The play-houſe 
+4: bk will 


Preſbyterians, Independents, and |. Quakers ; be- 
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will contain about eight hundred people, is hand- 
ſomely decorated, and has ſome very good ſcenes 
belonging to it. The aſſembly- room is twenty yards 
long Lad nine wide, has three elegant luſtres of 
cut - glaſs, beſides fſide-branches 3 and there is a 
card-room and other convenient offices belonging 
aii | 
The Cutlers-hall is ſituate on the ſouth ſide of 
the Trinity-church-yard, where all the buſineſs re- 
lating to the corporation is tranſacted, and the feaſt 
is held ; and at the ſouth-eaſt corner of the. church- 
yard is the town-hall, where the town's affairs are 
ſettled, and a ſeſſions held every three years. Here 
is likewiſe” a court of conſcience for the recovery 
of ' {mall debts. The market is on Tueſdays, it 1: 
e ſupplied with corn, butter, cattle, al 
ſh, according to the ſeafon : the ſhambles are 
very convenient, and neceſſaries of life are as cheap 
here as in moſt other towns in England. They 
have two fairs, one on Tueſday in Trinity week, 
the other on November 88. 
Fuel is both plentiful and cheap here, as there 
are many collieries in the neighbourhood of this 
town; no little advantage to the manufactures. A 
cart- load of large coals, 3 ten © corves,* 
being brought to the town for five ſhillings and two 
penee, - coals and carriage ; four ſhillings for ſmall. 
There are near ſixty ftreets, but the principal 
are, the High- ſtreet, Norfolk-ſtreet, Burgeſs-ſtreet, 
Fore-gate, and Weſt-bar. The buildings are 
moſtly of brick, and there are ſome good houſes ; 
but in general they look black; owing to the con- 
tinued ſmoke from the forges, ſo that the neweſt 
buildings remain not long betore they are diſcolour- 
ed. The towns arms are, a ſheaf of arrows in a 
* ® A Cerf of Coals is about equal to a buſhel and a half or 
two buſheis. 04. 8.0 | 
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field argent. The cutlers arms are ſix croſs d 
with their points elevated. The Duke of Norfolk 
is Lord of 'the Manor; and the greateſt part of the 
inhabitants in this town and its neighbourhood are 
his tenants. ,,, | 
Mr. Evelyn, in his 7 reatiſe de Sylva, mentions 
an oak tree which grew in the park here, which 
had above ten thouſand, feet of board in it; and 
another which when felled, was ſo vaſt, that two 
men on horſeback, on each "ide of i it, could not fee 
the crown, of . each others hats, 
Between Sheffield and Barnſley the country is Gre; 
and the eye bly entertained with varied- and 
autiful landſcapes. The ſoil is fertile and pro- 
uces good crops ; the farms in general lett from 
twenty to eighty pounds a year, and land rents from 
fourtcen to twenty ſhillings an acre. | 
At Barneſley, an hundred and ſeventy- eight milles 
and an half rom London; we join the road from 
Rotherham again. Barnſley is a little market 
town, well built of ſtone, and carries on a manu- 
facture for wire and hard-ware. It is called Black- 
Barnſley, from its ſooty, aſpect, but whether. this 
appellation; was. given from its number of for 
or from its moors, which have a duſty complexion, 
like Black-heath and others, is not certain. 
The Earl of Strafford has a fine ſeat near Barnſe 
ley ; it is, now called Wentworth · caſtle, but noted 
for its being the ancient Stainborough. The houſe 
was built by the late Earl; the new front tothe lawn 
is one of the moſt beautiful i in the world it is fur- 
7 52 71 light and elegant; the portico, ſupported 
ſix pillars of the Corinthian order, is exceeding- 
* elegant; the triangular cornice incloſing the arms 
light as poſſible ; the balluſtrade gives a fine ef- 
fect to the Whole building, which is exceeded by 
few in lightneſs, unity of parts, and that Plealing 
lep fer which. mult ftrike every beholder. | 44 
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The hall - is the cieling ſu 
ported by very D Snus op: 
divided into com partificnts by cornices handſomely 
worked and gilt 3 the divffions painted in a plea- 
fing manner, On the left hand you enter an anti- 
chamber; twenty feet ſquare ; then 2 bed · chamber 
Eiche me Gab 5; abt; thirdly, 4 drawing rom of 
the-like dimenßon z the 8 is ſarge, but the 
frame rather in 4 heavy wage the. chimmey is 
me ng by Gibbons. 

The other ſide of he haf opens Into 1 dtaw- 
BEE forty by kWwemy- HV e. The 'Qfebiney- 


pivrcbexccedingly elegame; rhe corrite fürtounds 


a of Siena matble; upon which 18 # beautif 
fetdon of flowers im White ; it is Tupported with 
tuo pars of Siena wreathed wih Wire, than 
which nothing can Have 4 Bettet effect. The door- 
taſes att ve veel cerved and gilt. Here are 
three fine" (abs ; oné ef Egyptian granate, and two 
df. Siena mulble; ; «alſo feveral pictures. 
Carle Narart.'- David with GolAt's head Top: 
y this? miſter; fine. 8 
Salvatef Refa. TWO cattle pieces Herod a 
Ane, anch in a more finiſhed —4 ge i 
hut is commonly Ken of this mg « 
Guido _— copied from t 


Zabel Buy Js pabted wal, bat TiN in 0 blue 


Arupery very in dene itt is not ar firſt Ggbr cleat 
whether the figure hab a tight arm or not. 

:Pagls Mates. Abraham. 
-1/% ?Dinin& rom, te ergy y-five by thirty, i Here i 
Sed the great EAT of Straffofd, by Vandyke 3 
che She f thEcountenanee: al, che Painting 
of the Rand very ne. 

* up ſtairs, (the ftair-cafc RE lofiy as to 
plintheeye) you enter the gary, dt of the moſt 
dederfub⸗z hon in England. it is an hundred 


| ans i Long, by" Wwanty-Wur btoad, Frame 
thirty 
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ei high Ic is PROTON =" n laggt one 


in the centre, and ſmall one at each end. This ei 


cumſtance renders the breadth not af a bad pPtoper- 
tion, which would otherwiſe deck. too Harrow: 
the e is by very magnificent pillars f Mar- 
ble, with gilt capitals: in in the ſpaces between theſe 
Pillars and the wall, are ſtatues. 

Apollo. 

An Egyptian prick. 

Bacchus, | 


Ceres, | 

«+ This noble ler is F FOE and wed pk A 
rendezvous-table, add an admirable ene it is; one 
end is furniſhed for muſic, and che other with a bil- 
liard-table: this is the {tile in which ſuch rboms 
ould always be regulated. At each end is à very 
elegant Venetian window, contrixed (Ake ſeveral 
others in the houſe) to admit the air by Gidigg 
down the pannel under the centre part of -it, The 
cornices of the end- diviſions are of marble, richly. 
ornamented. Here are ſeveral valuable pictures. 

Burgognone. Iwo battles. 
e Charles I. in the ide, of Wight; very 


Baſſan. Wiſemens Offerings. 
Carlo Maratr, Himſelf, — 2 Turkiſh lady 


kept by him; the lady is beautiful and graceful ; 
Carlo had a. better taſte than Rubens. 


Titian. Miracle by St. Paul ; group and colour- 


very fine. 


Carlo Maratt, Chriſt in the garden, ol the 


bloody iſſue cured; good. 


Michael Angelo. Two ſharpers cheating a gen- 
tleman at cards; expreſſive, Viſion of St. John, 
the colouring and attitude bad. 

Lord Strafford's library is a good room, thirty 


by zrenty, and the book-caſes well dilpoſed. 
5 « Her 
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Her ladyſhip's dreſſing· room is extremely hand- 
ſome, x pv — * ſquare, hung with 
blue India paper; the cornice, cieling and orna- 
ments, all extremely pretty; the toilette boxes of 
gold, and fine. 1 

« Her ca y ir reading cloſet is elegant, hung 
with a painted ſattin, and the cieling in Moſaics 
feſtooned with honeyſuckles ; the cornice of glaſs 
painted with flowers: it is a ſweet little room, and 
muſt pleaſe every ſpectator. On the other ſide of 
the dreſſing-room is a bird-cloſet, in which are 
many cages of ſinging birds. The bed-chamber, 
twenty-five ſquare, is handſome; and the whole 
apartment very pleaſing. n 
 « But Wentworth; caſtle is more famous for the 
beauties of the ornamented environs, than for thoſe 
of the houſe, though the front is ſuperior to many. 
The water and the woods adjoining are ſketched 
with great taſte. The firſt extends through the 
park in a meandring courſe, and wherever it is 
viewed, the terminations are no where ſeen, havin 
every where the effect of a real and very beautifu 
river; the groves of oaks fill up the bends of the 
ſtream in the juſteſt ſtyle, Here adyancing thick 
to the very banks of 'the water ; there'appearing at 
a diſtance, breaking a way to a few ſcattered trees in 
ſome ſpots, and in others joining the branches in 
the moſt ſolemn brownneſs. The water, in many 

laces, is ſeen from the houſe, between the trees of 
everal ſcattered clumps, moſt pictureſquely; in 
others, it is quite loſt behind the hills, and breaks 
every where upon the view in a ſtile that cannot 
be too much admired. - | i 
The ſhrubbery that adjoins the houſe is diſ- 
poſed with the utmoſt taſte. The waving ſlopes 


dotted with firs, pines, &c. are pretty, and the 


temple is fixed on ſo beautiful a ſpot, as to com- 
7 | mang 
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mand a ſweet landſcape of D and the rich 
proſpect of adjacent country, which riſes in a bold 
manner, and preſents an admirable view of culti- 
vated hills. | . e, bene LM 
„ Winding up the hill among the plantations 
and woods, which are laid out in an agreeable man- 
ner, we came to the bowling-green, which is thick- 
ly encompaſſed with ever-greens ; with a very light 
and pretty Chineſe temple on one ſide of it; and 
from thence croſs a dark walk catching a moſt 


beautiful view of a bank of a diſtant wood. The 


next object is a ſtatue of Ceres in a retired ſpot, the 
arcade appearing with a good effect, and through 
the three diviſions of it, the diſtant proſpect is ſeen 
very finely. The lawn which leads vp to the caſtle 
is elegant, there is a chump of firs on one ſide of 
ir, through which the diſtant proſpect is caught; 
and the above mentioned ſtatue of Ceres, in the 
hollow of a dark grove; one among the few in- 
ſtances of ſtatues being employed in gardens with 
real taſte, ' From the platform of graſs within the 
caſtle walls (in the centre of which is the ſtatue of 
the late earl who built it) over the battlements you 
behold a ſurprizing proſpect on whichever ſide you 
look; but the view which pleaſes me beſt, is that 
oppolite the entrance, where you look down upon 
a valley which is ' entenſive, finely bounded b 
riſing cultivated hills, and very complete in being 
commanded at a ſingle look, notwithſtanding its 
vaſt variety, | | 
„Within the menagerie, at the bottom of the 
park, is a moſt pleaſing ſhrubbery, extremely ſe- 
queſtered, cool, ſhady, and agreeably contraſted to 
that by the houſe from which ſo much diſtant pro- 
ſpect is beheld : the latter is what may be called 
fine; but the former is agreeable. We proceeded 
through the menagerie (which is pretty well ſtock- 
ed* with pheaſants, &c.) to the bottom of the 
Q q ſhrubbery, 
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ſhrubbery, where is an alcove in a ſequeſtered ſitu- 
ation z in front of it the body of a large oak is 
ſeen at the end of a walk in a juſt ſtile; but on 
approaching it, three more are caught in the ſame 
manner, which, from uniformity in ſuch merely 
rural and natural objects, diſpleates at the very firſt 
fight. The ſhrubbery, or rather plantation, is 
ſpread over two fine ſlopes, the valley between 
which 1s a long winding hollow dale, exquiſitely 
beautiful; the banks are thickly covered with 
2 numbers of very fine oaks, whoſe noble 
ranches in ſome places almoſt join over the graſs 
lawn which winds beneath them; at the upper end 
is a Gothic temple, over a little grot, v-hich forms 
an arch, and together have a moſt pleaſing effect; 
on a near view, this temple is found a light and 
airy building. Behind it is a water ſweetly ſituated, 
ſurrounded by hanging wood in a beautiful man- 
ner, an iſland in it prettily planted ; and the bank 
on the left ſide riſing from the water, and ſcattered 
with fine oaks. From the ſeat of the river God; 
(the ſtream by the by is too ſmall to be ſanctified) 
the view into the park is pretty, congenial with 
the ſpot, and the temple caught in proper ſtile.““ 
Almondbury, in the road from hence to Halifax, 
is noted for being a famous town in the time of the 
Romans, called Cambodunum. Mr. Camden calls 
it a Royal town, and ſays it had a cathedral church 
in it dedicated to St. Alban, from whom it was 
called Albanbury, and, by corruption, Al/mendbury. 
The ruins. of an old Roman work, with a torti- 
ficatjon, are {till ro be ſeen, on a remarkable hill, 
called Caſtle-hill. About a mile ſouth of Almond- 
bury, is Hood/om-ball, the feat of Sir John Lig- 
ſterkage, Bart. | F 
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Hulbergſeld, an hundred and ninety- five miles 
and a half from London, is noted for being one of 
the ſix towns where the great clothing trade is car- 
ried on. They have a market here for kerſies and 
plains, A hall has been lately erected here, after 
the example of Leeds. It is built in a circular 
form, with a ſtreet in the middle, which divides the 
area, within the building, into two equal parts. 

The windows are all on the inner part of the 
building, for the greater ſecurity againſt thieves ; 
but the greateſt fault in this conſtruction is the want 
of a ſufficient light. 

Hallifax, an hundred and ninety-nine miles and an 


half from London, ſtands on the left ſide of the 


river Calder, (of which hereafter) extending from 
eaſt to weſt, upon the gentle deſcent of a hill. Ir 
is the moſt populous pariſh in England, if not 
the moſt extenſive, being twelve miles in diameter 
and thirty in circumference, and it has twelve cha- 
pels of caſe under the mother church of Hallifax, 
which is a vicarage, beſides ſixteen meeting-houſes, 
which all, except the Quakers, they call chapels, 
and moſt of them have bells and burying-grounds. 

This town had but thirty houſes in it in the 
year 1443, but in the next century it was fo greatly 
increaſed, that they ſent out twelye thouſand men 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to join her forces 
to fight againſt the popiſh rebels, under the Earl 
of Weſtmoreland, This circumſtance they par- 
ticularly mentioned in their favour, when they 
petitioned that Queen, to grant them ſome certain 
privileges, In Camden's time, they uſed to ſay, 
they could reckon more men in their pariſh, than 
any kind of animals whatever, This great increaſe 
of inhabitants is thus accounted for by that author, 
by admiring the induſtry of the people, who, 
* notwithſtanding a barren unprofitable ſoil to 
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| live in, (ſays he) had ſo flouriſhed by the cloth 


trade, (which they had not fallen to above ſeventy 
years) chat they are very rich, and have gaineda re- 


putation for it above their neighbours.“ 


If the increaſe of people and riches were ſo great 
4 * . . 

in thoſe times, how much more muſt they now 
be, ſince their trade is ſo vaſtly increaſed by the 
great demand of kerſies for clothing our armies 
abroad... It is affirmed by ſome, that the increaſe 
is a fourth within theſe ſeventy or eighty years, 
which has been greatly aſſiſted by the manufucture 
of ſhalloons, which they have entered into, of 
which few, if ever any, were ever made in thoſe 
parts before. It has been calculated, that no leſs 
tham an hundred thouſand pieces are made in a year 
3 pariſh only, beſides as great a quantity of 
kerſies as before: it being confidently ferred that 
one dealer here, has traded by commiſſion for ſixty 


_ thouſand pounds a year for kerſies only, to be ex- 


ported to Holland and Hamburgh. Beſides this 
increaſe they have multiphed within theſe few years 
by another addition, the people of a neighbouring 
part having drove away about four thouſand Iriſh 
manufacturers, who, with about two thouſand others, 
accompanying them, ſettled here. 


= 


The people in this and the neighbouring towns 
being thus ſo greatly employed in the woollen ma- 
nufacture, are ſaid to pay but little attention to 
agriculture, and that they ſow little more corn than 
will keep their poultry ;, they alſo feed but few 
oxen and ſheep. The conſequence of this is, their 
markets are tupplied with corn chiefly out of the 
Eait Riding, Lincolnſhire, and Nottinghamſhire 
their black cattle trom thence and Lancaſhire ; 
their {hcepand mutton from the adjacent counties; 
their butter from the Eaſt and North Ridings; and 
their checſe from Cheſhire and Warwickfhire, 

„ | Prodigious 
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Prodigious numbers of people throng to the 
September and October markets; when the clo- 
thiers ſell their manufactures, and buy up as many 
oxen as will ſerve their families for the whole year, 
which they uſed to drive home, kill, ſalt, and hang 


up in the ſmoke to dry. This was therefore theit 


common diet; but now they live more upon ſalt- 
fiſh. | 
The church is a ſtately venerable old pile, with 
many very extraordinary monuments in it, but moſt 
of them of great antiquity, Here is a very good 
hoſpital, and a work houſe of an antient eſtabliſh, 
ment: beſides theſe there are ſeveral charities of the 
like ſort in different parts of the pariſh. 

This town gave birth to John of Hallifax, or 
de Sacro Boſco, the chief mathematician of his age, 
who was buried at the charge of the Univerlity 
of Paris; and to the late Archbiſhop I illotſon, 
whoſe memory and works will ever be revered by 
the good and rational Chriſtian, 

The ancient bye-law of this place, to prevent the 
ſtealing of cloth, has ſomething in it very remark - 
able; and though it has been long ſet aſide, yet 
the following account of it may not be deemed un- 
neceſſary : 

The woollen manufacture was erected here about 
the year 1480, when King Henry VII. cauſed an 
act to paſs, prohibiting the exportation of un- 
wrought wool, and to encourage foreign manu- 
facturers to ſettle in England; ſeveral of whom, 
coming. over, eſtabliſhed different manufactures of 
cloths in different parts of the kingdom, as that of 
bays at Colcheſter, ſays at Sudbury, broad cloth in 
Wilts, and other counties; and the trade of ker- 
fies and narrow cloth at this place, and other ad- 
Jacent towns, And as, at the time when this trade 
began, nothing was more frequent than for young 
workmen to leave their cloths out all night upon 

_ tenters, 
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tenters, (which is frequently done, at preſent, for 
the purpoſe of drying them; a work of time in 


. damp weather) this gave an opportunity for idle 


fellows to ſteal them, whereupon a ſevere law was 
made againſt ſtealing cloth, which gave the power 
of life and death into the hands of the magiitrates 
of Hallifax, if the offender came within the mean- 
ing of the three following caſes. 

1. Hand-habend ; that is, when the criminal was 
taken in the very fact. 

2. Back-berond ; that is, when the cloth was found 
upon him. 

3. Confeſſond; when they owned the fact. 

The fact likewiſe to be committed within the 
liberties or precincts of the foreſt of Hardwick ; 
and the value of the goods ſtolen was to be above 
thirteen pence halfpenny. 15 
When the criminal was taken, he was brought 
before the magiſtrates of the town ; and they judg- 
ed, ſentenced, and executed the offender, or cleared 
him, within three market days. If the offence was 
committed out of the vicarage, but within the 
bounds of the foreſt, then there were Frithbourgers 
alſo to judge of the fact, who were to be ſummoned 
out of the Foreſtholders, as they are called, who 
were to hold of that Frith, that is, of the Foreſt, 


If they acquitted him of the fact, he was imme- 


diately diſcharged ; if they condemned him, nobody 
could reprieve him but the town. The country 
people were, it ſeems, ſo terrified at the ſeverity of 
this proceeding, that hence came that proverbial 
Litany, which was uſed all over Yorkſhire ; 


From Hell, Hull, and Hallifax, 
Good Lord deliver us.” 


Hull was included in this petition, on ac- 
count of their rigid diſcipline to beggars; for 
they 
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they whipt out the foreign poor, and ſet their own 
to work, i 

The manner of execution was very remarkable, 
by an axe drawn up by a pulley, and faſtened with 
a pin to the ſide of a wooden engine; which when 
pulled out, the axe fell ſwiftly down, and did its 
office. | 
The engine is now gone; but the baſis on which, 
it ſtood ſtill remains, being a ſquare foundation of 
ſtone, to which you go up by ſteps. The en- 
gine was removed, as we are told, in the year 
1620, during the reign of King James I. The 
axe is ſtill to be ſeen in the goal of this town. 

In the reign of the ſame Prince, the Earl of Mor- 
ton, Regent of Scotland, paſſing through Hallifax, 
and ſeeing one of theſe executions, cauſed a model 
to be taken, and carried into his own country, 
where it is made uſe of at this day. But that 
Lord's own head was the firſt that was cut off 
with it, on June 2, 1581; and, it being many years 
before that happened, the engine got the name of 
the Maiden, before it was handſelled by the execu- 
tion of the ſaid Earl; and this it retains, though 
it has cut off many an head ſince. 

The ways to Hallifax uſed to be exceedingly 
bad, and, except at the weſt entrance, almoſt inac- 
ceſſible; but of late years they have been much 
mended ; and ſeveral acts of parliament have paſſed 
very lately, which will greatly increaſe the conve- 
niencies of the people thereabouts, as well as im- 

rove its commerce and communication all around 
it, to Lancaſter, as well as to Leeds, Doncaſter, 
and all the great trading towns, even to the city of 
York itſelf, 

Near Kirklees, a ſmall village, ſituate upon the 
Calder, about fix miles from Hallifax, is the fu- 
neral monument ot the famous Robinhood, with 
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the following inſcription; and upon the moor, are 
his burts, two hills ſo called, about a quarter of # mile 


. 


Here undernead diflaid ſtean 
Lais Robert Erl of Huntingtun. 
Nea arcir ver as hie ſa geud, 
An Pipl kauld im Robin Heud: 
Lick Utlawz hi an his Men 
| Vil England never ſee again. 


North-eaſt from Hallifax is the town of 
Bradford, it has a market, and is noted for hav- 
iven birth to Dr. Sharp, the good Archbiſhop 
ok. A large porter brew-houſe has here been 
erected within theſe fe years, where they brew that 
in almoſt as great perfection as in London. 
Skipton in Craven, two hundred and twenty four 
miles from London, is firuated near the river Ara, 
about the middle of that part of the county called 
Craven, fo named from its being a very hilly and 
eraggy country, the word being derived from the 
Britin Crazg, 1. e. a rock. 
Skipton is a handſome and healthy town, conſi- 
dering the manner of building in theſe mountainous 
parts; the market is well frequented and ſupplied, 
and" had formerly a market bunt by Robert de 
Rumiſley, it came afterwards into the poſſeſſion of 
Robert de Clifford, ' anceſtor of the Earls of Cum - 
der land; ſeveral of which fantly were interred 
here, particularly George Clifford,! who had a mo- 
nument etected hete for m. He was "a very fa- 
mous ſailor in the reign of Queen: Elizabeth, and 
formed nine voyages, moſt of them to the Weſt 
Indies; and left only one child, Anne Counteſs of 
pembroke, Dorſet and Montgomery, who died in 
5675, after having Itved to build or repair fix an- 
eient caſtes, to erect ſeven chapels and churches, 
and richly to endow twelve ſtately — 15 
e 
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The church is large and handſome, and here is a 

mar ſchool, well endowed, to which one 
Mr. Petyt, who had been principal of Bernard's- 
inn, in London, — a conſiderable parcel of 
books, and likewiſe erected a library in the 
church, As an inſtance of the — — of this 
part of the country, we read — a father and ſon 
once giving evidence at the aſſizes at York, when 
it appeared the firſt was an hundred and forty, and 
the ſon an hundred years of age. Farther on in the 
road to Hornby in — 

Settle, two hundred and — nine miles and an 
half from London. It is a much better town than 
travellers expect to meet with in this part of the 
country, and has a market on Tueſdays. It is 
ſituate on the Ribble, at the foot of the hills, 
which part this county from Lancaſhire. Another 
road to Hornby parts off at Skipton, and leads 
through 

Middlebam, two hundred and fifty- live: miles 
from London. It is a little market town on the 
river Eure. It is of no great note but for its 
which ſtands on the ſouth lde of the town. 

This caſtle is now in ruins, which is of 
extent and variety; the approach to its fills the pr 
with no unpleaſing picture of majeſtic decay, and 
preſents ſeveral ſingular and fantaſtical forms, from 
the ruinous and disjointed manner in which it now 
hangs together. 

It was built about the year 1190, by Robert, ſur- 
named Rily Ranulph. In this caſtle Edward the 
IVth was confined, after being ſurprized and taken 
priſoner in his camp at Wolvey, by the Earl of 
Warwick, but he afterwards made his eſcape, and 
having recruited his army, attacked the Earl of 
Warwick, and flew him. In the reign of Henry 
VI. it belon nged to the Earl of Saliſbury, who, in 


the — eventh 1 of that King's reign, 
r marched 
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marched at the head of four:thoufand men for Lan- 
caſhire, in his way to London, in order to demand 
redreſs of the King for injuries done his fon, by 
the Queen and her council; and here, according to 
S/awe, the Baſtard Falconbridge was beheaded. Greſſt 


following account of its preſent form: 
„ Middicham Caſtie conſiſts of an envelope or 
outer work; fortified with four towers, encloſing a 
body or keep. This envelope is in figure à right 
angled parallelogram of two hundred and ten 


by an hundred and ſeventy-five; its le 


running: north and ſouth, and each of ts ſides face- 
ing one of the cardinal points of the compaſs. It 
has four right-lmed towers of different magnitudes, 
one at each angle; but at the extremity. of the 
ſouth- weſternmoſt there is the addition of a round 
one. A great part of the eaſt fide of this building 
lehne „„ „ 

« Within this, in the centre, ſtands the 7 5/ or 
whatwere the ſtate apattments; the outer part being 
commonly allotted for ſervants - lodgings, ſtables, 
and offices. This building, which is much higher 
than the envelope, is af a ſhape fimilar to it, except 
that beſides a kind of turret at each angle, there 
are two others on its ſides, one on the ſouth and 
the other on the eaſt. Phe finſt, which is a ſmall 


one, is near the centre; the other, much larger, 


Joins to the turret on the ſauth- eaſt angle; it is 
about ten or twelve feet higher. than the adjoining 
wall, which meaſures about fifty. five feet, and was, 
probably, when entire, ſome feet higher. 

Phe main building is unequally divided by a 
wall Which runs from north to ſouth. Here ſtill 
remains the broken: ſtairs, which the boys in their 
paſtime frequently aſcended to frolic on the top of 


the: ruins, though an exerciſe attended with many 
hair-breadth elcapes. A few years ago, a cow, of 
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genius we . ardon, gentle reader, a ma- 
.ment's treſpaſs on the dignity of hiſtory) led by 
the allurement of ivy, or ſome ſuch botanical idea, 
gr excited hy her love of 4 profpedt or antiquity, 
elevated herſelf to a ſituation; which, however ſhe 
might approve, was no ways congenial with the 

te or ambition of her incurious maſter. A coun- 
al held, how to avert the imminent danger 
to, which ſhe ſtood expoſed, it was reſolved at laſt 
to leave the mode. of m__—_ to her own judgment; 
which ſhe. accord! ly performed with the utmoſt 
addreſs, to the no mall amuſement af the wonder- 
ing crowd. TDT 

- Leland: mentions ma many trees es growing in his time 

a Middleham Park, of which few or none remain. 
alſo ſays, that this was in his time the fineſt 
caſtle. in Richmondſhire, except Bolton; but in 
this remark he could only mean in reſpect to its 
wear and preſervation, ſince in en Middl- 
cham had eminently the advantage. 

| Middlehamecaſtle commands a fine view ef the 

Node and finely ſcattered villages. Fhe mazy 
reſs of the * appears ta: great atlvantage, 
win "mg. 2 „ N meads, on the eaſtern 
, Whilſt the fight ſtretching over 
the — lain * Mowbray (including the country 
about Bedale, Northal — and Thirſk) loſes it- 
ſel among the hills af Eleyeland, bordering. on 
the eaſtern ſca. 

Aſcending: from the Cafile of Middleham to- 
wards. the: — there ſtands, at the diſtance of 
about one third of a mile, two nearly adjoining 
eminence, evidently military, ſuppoſed by ſome 


to have been the ſite of an out work, ferving as an 


appendage to the caſtle; but as that mode. ** de- 
was nat in vogue previons to the uſe of gun« 


banden. i it ts Ae that it is more Urs 
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they were formed for the purpoſes of canon, as 


their commanding ſituation, and diſtance from the 


caſtle, ſeem to correſpond with that view. The 
entrance- into this caſtle was by a ſtrong arched 
gate-way, on the north fide next the town. The 


remains of a moat now appear on the fourh and 
eaſt ſides ; but the ditch is daily filling up with 
weeds and rubbiſh. At a ſtation near the middle 
diſtances of the eminences, above deſeribed, and 
the caſtle walls afford a very diſtinct loud echo. 
We muſt again return to the ſouth part of che 
county, to take notice of 
Wentworth-houſe, the palace of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, is fituated between Rotherham" and 
Barnſley, in the midſt of a very beautiful country, 
and in a park that is one of the moſt exquiſite 
ſpots in the world. It conſiſts of an irregular 
uadrangle, incloſing three courts, with two grand 
ronts: the principal one to the park extends in 2 
line upwards of ſix hundred feet, forming a centre 
and two wings. Nothing in architecture can be 
finer: than this centre, which extends nineteen win- 
dows. In the middle, a noble ieo projects 
twenty feet, and is ſixty long in che area; ſix 
magnificent Corinthian pillars: eppes it in front, 
wn one at each end: this portico! is lightneſs it- 
ſelf the projection is bold, and when viewed ob- 
liquely from one ſide, admits the light through the 
Pillars at the ends, which has a moſt happy effect, 
and adds greatly to the lightneſs of the edifice,” 
The timpanum is excelent proportioned ; at 
the points are three-very light ſtatues; the cornice, 
the arms and the capitals of the pillars . admirably 
executed. A balluſtrade crowns the reſt of the 
front; at each end a ſtatue, and between them 
vaſes; the whole uniting to form a centre at once 
pleaſing and magnificent; in which lightnefs vies 
with grandeur, and limplicity with elegance, RA 
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The ruſtic floor conſiſts of a very large arcade, 
and two ſuites of rooms. In the arcade is a fine 
group in ſtatuary, containing three figures as large 
as lite, in which one of gigantic ſtature is getting 
the better of two others; the ſculptor is Foggini ; 
the upper parts of the two lower figures are finely 
executed; the turn of the backs, and the expreſſion 
of the countenances, good; the forced ſtruggling 
attitude of the - hinder ' one very , eſpecially 
that of puſhing his hand againſt the body of his 
antagoniſt. - On the left of this arcade is the com- 
mon apartment; firſt, a ſupping- room, thirty by 
twenty-two, and fourteen high; a drawing- room, 
thirty-three by twenty-five; anti- room to the 
dining room and the dining- room, thirty-ſix 
twenty - five. On the other fide, offices 

for the ſteward, butlers, &c. Upon this floor are 
a great number of rooms of all ſorts; and, among 
others, many admirable good apartments, of anti- 
room, dreſſing- room, bed- chamber; turniſhed with 
great elegance in velvets, damaſks, &c. &c. and 
gilt and carved ornaments 3 | 
Upon the principal floor you enter firſt the 
d hall, which is beyond all compariſon; the 
neſt room in England; it is ſixty feet ſquare ant 
forty high; a gallery ten feet wide 1g carried? 
around the whole, which leaves the area a cübe of 
forty feet; this circumſtance gives ir 4 magnifi- 
cence unmatched in any other hall. Tfie gallery is 
ſupported by eighteen very noble Iomie Auted pil - 
lars, incruſted with a paſte, repreſenting in the 
moſt natural manner ſeveral marbles. The ſhafts 


8 # 
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are of Siena, and ſo admirably imitated as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from reality by the moſt experienced 
and ſcrutinizing eye; the capitals of *white'marble,' 
and: the ſquare of the baſes of verd antique. Be- 
tween the pillars are eight niches, with as many 
ſtatues placed in them, Over them ate very ele- 
d! gant 
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gut relievos in pannels, from the deſigus of Mr. 
tewart. Above the gallery are 9 orinthian 
pilaſters, which are a hy 


lealing, The cicling is of e tuc: 
- adtnjrably. executed. His Jor 9705 4 
faor in compartments, anf — 992052 ling, of 
25 workmanſhip ag the columns. .o the 
elt Zo this noble hall is 2 grand ſuite of apart: 
ments ; containing, 
Fut, a ſupping-room, forty fret by twenty-two, 
cieling, dere ene in ſtuceo; the centre 3 
plain Ja e oblong z at each end a ſquare, in which 
a moſt elegant religyp, repreſenting two * 
Ba en an . | cups of flowers roſti 
2 eagle diviſions on each ſi . conn 
15 crolls, T be chimney e very handſome z 
Ae el erp hoop pole 
a plain in hie mar 
the columns feſtooned in the ſame. 
Secand, a drawing-ragm, Turner by twenty- 
three. be cicling, caves. in ſtucgo; the centre an 
qval in an pblongs with medallions in the comers 
af the. ſquare, cut by the; oval, inclaſed in wreaths 
of __ ſurrounded. hy ſerolls; the coe 9 71ing * 
by be in {nall. octagan armee chequered 
tic 


„ oxtgemely elegant. corpice, 
Tieze, Au architraye. of the Vainſcot e 
carvedi; * more" elegant of the kind than 

Cary} ,9n the frigze. The: chmee 

—.— yy white. marble; poliſhed.; the cornice ſup- 
Agnes of ep in the ſame ; an the 

2 gons of fruit and flowers; om each [ge 

a vaſe, on, which;are four fall byt Hem, figures, 

relieyo,. ſomething in 190 attitude of che Hours in 
the Auer of Guido. Str . fig. 

Ira, 


cs 


90 to. be N 5 wick the 
imitatiog of marbles : between the ſhafts are pan- 
nels {truck in ſtucco, and between the capitals fel- 

dean ar in a ſtile which cannpt fail of 
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Third, à dining-ro6in, forty feet ſquare; the 
eieling of ſtuceo; in the centre a large . 
around it are eight diviſions, within four of which 
ute relievos of boys ſupporting a ſhield, incloſing 
a heüd in à blaze, by à wreath of fruit; over it 1 
baſker ef fle wers on à ſhell inverted; and undet it 
an eagle ſpreading'its wings. In the other diviſion 
are rays in circles of fret-work. The chimney- 
3 large and handfome, of white poliſhed mar- 
fe ; above it arehitectural ornaments; a cornice, 
&c. ſupported by Corinthian pillars ; the whole 
finely earved; and furrounding a ſpace left for a pic- 
ture. In the walls ef the room are parmels in 
ſtuceo, of a bold and ſpirited deſign, and Hike the 
eieling, exceedingly well executed. Over the doors 
are fix hiſtorical relievos; in the centre on each 
fide a frame-work for a picture, by which are 
pannels, incloſing in wreaths four medalions; 
Theocritvs, Hector, Agamemnon, Hyacinthus. 
On one fide the chimney-piece, in the ſame 
Hamilcar, 
And on the other, 
Troſlus. | 
Returning to the grand hall, you enter from the 
other fide another ſuite. | 
Firſt, an anti- room, thirty by twenty; the cieling 
finely finiſhed in ſtucco. | 
- Secondly, the grand drawing-room, thirty-ſix 
ſquare ; ceiling the fame. _ _ 
Third, a drefling-room, thirty by twenty-five ; 
the cieling coved in ſtucco; the centre an oval 
eut in a ſquare, elegantly decorated; the cove 
riſing to ir moſaic'd in ſmall ſquares; deſigned 
with great raſte. | 24 
Fourth, the ftate bed · chamber, twenty-five 


uare. 
4 Fifth, 
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Fifth, another dreſſing- room, ſixteen ſquare, 
communicating with the paſſage which runs behind 
the ſuite of apartments. I ©: 3] 
At the, other end of the houſe, behind the great 
dining-rgory is the India apartment, a bed-cham- 
ber fafteen ſquare, with a dreſſing · room the ſame 5 
the chimney- piece extremely ſome; pillars of 
Siena — 19 I | TL 
From the other corner of the hall, on the right 
hand you enter by a large paſſage ; the gallery, or 
common rendezvous room an-hundred and thirty 
feet by eighteen, hung with India paper, a mot 
uſeful and agreeable room. To the right this opens 
into the new damaſk apartment, conſiſting, of a 
bed-chamber and two dreſſing- rooms, one of the 
latter twenty-ſeven feet by eighteen. The chimney- 
Pres ſurprizingly elegant; a border of Siena mar- 
le, ſurrounded by compartments of a black mar- 
ble ground, inlaid with flowers, fruit, and birds of 
marble in their natural colours; moſt exquiſitel 
finiſhed. The bed- chamber, twenty-ſeven by fits 
teen, the other dreſſing-room, (both open into the 
gallery) twenty-eight by eighteen; the chimney- 
piece pilaſters of Siena, with white poliſhed capi- 
tals ſupporting. the : cornice of white and Siena 
marble ; the whole very elegant: over it a copy, 
from Vandyke, of Charles the Firſt's Queen, by 
Lady Fitzwilliams, exceedingly well done, the face, 
hair, and drapery. excellent. Here is one of the 


moſt curious cabinets in England; it is in archi- 


tectural diviſions of a centre and two wings, on a 
a baſement ſtory of drawers; a cornice finely 
wrought of ebony, the frieze of ivory, and the 
architecture of tortoiſe ſhell, ſupported by Corin- 
thian fluted pillars of tortoiſe-ſhell and ebony 
carved in reliets, the capitals and baſes gilt. The 
entrance of the building ruſtics in tortoiſe-ſhell, 


the 
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the diviſions in ivory. By look ing in the centre on 
either ſide, is a deception of pective; the de- 
is very fine, and the workmanſhip excellent. 
On the other ſide; of the gallery, you open into 
a blue damaſk dreſſing · room, twenty-five by twenty- 
four; here are two pictures by Mr, Weſt, which 
ſeem to be in his , happieſt manner; Diana and En- 
dymion, and Cymon and Iphigene. Likewiſe a 
ſmall relief in alabaſter of a Cupid in a car, drawn 
by panthers : his attitude very pleaſing. —Next is 
the chintz bed-chamber, twenty-four by twenty. 
After this comes the yellow damaſk apartment. 
The dreſſing- room eighteen ſquare ; and the bed- 
chamber twenty-four by eighteen. , Upon a cabi- 
net in this room is a ſmall Venus in white mar- 
ble ; fine, delicate, and pleaſing ; the drapery under 
her breaſt beautiful. | 
The red and white apartment, nineteen ſquare ; 
and a, dreſſing-room twenty by nineteen, Then 
into the laſt apartment on this ſide, very hand- 
ſomely furniſhed, twenty by eighteen, and twenty- 
two by twenty. | als 
The library ſixty by twenty, and nobly filled. 
There are here a vaſt number of books of prints, 
architecture and medals ; of -the laſt, his lordſhip 
has one of the greateſt collections in England. 
From the library is a direct communication, on 
one fide, with the preceding rooms, and on the 
other with the crimſon velvet apartment; conſiſting 


"of, firſt, an anti-room, painted in obſcura in blue, 


in a very neat taſte, twenty-three feet ſquare ; this 
opens into a bed-chamber of the ſame dimenſions, 
the ornaments of the bed, the glaſs frames, &c. &c. 


of gilt carving, well executed; then the dreſſing- 


room twenty-three by fifteen. 
The attic ſtory conſiſts of complete ſets of apart- 


ments, of bed-chamber and dreſſing-room ; includ- 
ing, thoſe of Lord and Lacy Rockingham, which 
: + 4 8 . 
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are four dreſſing- rooms and a bed. chamber: in his 
Lordſhip's anti- room hangs the famous picture of 
the Earl of Strafford and his "ſecretary, By Van- 
dyke ; and incomparably fine it is. *Alfo an excel. 
lent portrait of an old ſervant, by Stubbs, The 
rooms on this floor ate all ſpacious, many of thirty- 
fix by thirty, thirty by twenty-five, &c. &c. in ge- 
neral well proportioned, and the furniture rich and 
elegant, P 2. TH T314% * ni iii! 
But the park and environs of Wentworthchaule, 
are, if any thing, more noble than the edifice it - 
ſelf; for which way foever you approach, very 
magnificent woods, ſpreading waters, and elegant 
temples break upon tle eye at every angle. 
Many of the objects are viewed to the greateſt 
advantage by taking the principal entrance from 
Rotherham; this approach is as beautiful as can 
be conceived. At the very entrance of the purk, 
the proſpe& is delicious: in front you hook full 
upon a noble range of hills, dales, lakes and woods, 
the houſe magnificently ſituated in the centre ef 
the whole. The eye naturally falls into the valley 
before you, through which the water winds in a 
noble ſtile. On the oppoſite fide Is à vaſt ſweep of 
riſißg fopes, finely ſcattered with trees, up to the 
houſe, Which is here ſeen diſtinctly, and ſtands in 
the point of grandeur, from whence it ſeems to 
command all the ſurtounding country. The woods 
ſtretching away above, below, and to the right and 
deft with inconceivable magnificence; from the pyra- 
mid {oft one fide, which fiſes from the centre of a 
great wood, quite around to your left hand, where 
they join one of above an hundred acres hanging 
N "the ſrde of a vaſt hill, and forming altogether 
an amphitheatrical proſpect, the beauties of which 
are much eaſter imagined than deſcribed. In one 
place the ruſtic temple crowns the point of a wav- 
ing hill, and in another the lonie one * 
—— . 2 lg c 
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2 lightneſs that decorates the ſurrounding groves. - 

. . Deſcending from hence to the wood beneath you, 
which hangs towards the valley, and through which 
the road leads; before you enter, another view 
breaks upon the eye, which cannot but delight it. 
Firſt, the water winding through the valley in a 


very beautiful manner; on the other ſide a fine lope 


riſing to the ruſtic temple, moſt elegantly backed 
with a dark ſpreading wood. To the right a range 
of plantations, .. covering a whole ſweep of hill, 
and near the ſummit, the pyramid railing its bold 
head from a dark boſom of ſurrounding wood, 
In the centre of the view, in a gradual opening, 


among the hills, appears the houle ; the ſituation 
wonderfully fine. Turning a little to the left, ſe- 
veral woods, which from other points are ſeen diſ- 


tinct, here appear to join, and form a vaſt body 
of noble oaks, riſing from the very edge of the 
water to the ſummit of the hills, on the left of the 
houſe. .. The Ionic temple at the end, moſt happily 
placed in a ſpot from whence it throws an elegance 
over the whole landſcape, | 
The road entering, winds throughthe wood before 
mentioned; but here we muſt detain the reader a 
ſhort time, for no grove at Wentworth is without 
its ſcenes. of pleaſing retirement. This wood is 
cut into winding walks, of which there is a great 
variety; in one part of it, on a ſmall hill of ſhaven 
graſs, is a houſe for repaſts in hot weather. The 
dining room is [thirty-two feet by ſixteen, very 
neatly fitted up, the chimney-pieces of white mar- 
ble of a judicious ſimplicity; the bow-window 
remarkably light and airy. Adjoining is a little 
drawing-room, hung with India paper, and a large 
cloſet with book-caſes ; beneath are a kitchen and 
other offices. From hence a walk winds to the 
aviary, which is a light Chineſe building of a very 


. plealing 
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pleaſing deſign; it is ſtocked with Canary and 
other foreign birds, which are kept alive in winter 
by means of hot walls at the back of the building; 
the front is open net work in compartments. In 
one part of the wood is an octagon temple in a 
ſmall lawn: and the walk winds in another place 
over a bridge of rock-work, which is thrown over 
a ſmall water, thickly ſurrounded with trees. 
Upon coming out of this wood, the objects all 
receive a variation at once; the plantations bear in 
different directions, but continue their noble appear- 
ance; for your eye riſes over a fine bank of wood 
to the Ionic temple, which here teems dropped by 
the hand of grace in the very ſpot where taſte her- 
ſelf would wiſh it to be ſeen, 

Ihe road from hence is to wind over the hill, 
and take a flanting courſe down to the octagon 
tem ple ; a very elegant little building, ſweetly fitu- 
ated in a little valley, commanding the bends of 
ſhore among the groves, and the hanging woods 
which crown the ſurrounding hills. Not far from 
this temple, a magnificent bridge is to be thrown 
over the water, and the road then to be traced 
through another wood, which is full of a great 
number of the moſt ' venerable oaks in England; 
one of which is nineteen feet in circumference ; 
and a great many of them near as large, with noble 
ſtems of a majeſtic height. After this it will gain 
an obl:que view of the grand front of the houſe, 
and wind up to it in fuch a line, that the feet may 
never travel in a direction that the eye has before 
commanded. þ> TOY a 
The ſouthern view deſerves particular attention: 
From hence there is a proſpect of vallies all ſcatter- 
ed with villages; with cultivated hills ariſing on 
every ſide to the clouds: the houſe appears in the 
centre of nine or ten vaſt hanging and other woods, 
which have a genuine magnificence more —_ 
an 
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than can eaſily be conceived. The pytamid and tem- 
ples are ſcattered over the ſcene, and give it juſt 
the air of livelineſs which is conſiſtent with the 

andeur of the extent. This view is, perhaps, 
the moſt beautiful in Yorkſhire; for the houſe, 
park and woods, form a circular connected land- 
ſcape, equally beautiful and grand, while the ſur- 
rounding country exhibits Arcadian ſcenes, ſmiling 
with cultivation, and endleſs in variety. 

From this point, moving to the left, the land- 


ſcapes perpetually vary, each object taking a new 


appearance, and every one truly pleaſing. Croſ- 
ſing a beautiful irriguous valley, you riſe to the 
new plantation, at the weſt end of the park, from 
whence a new ſcene is beheld equal to any of the 
reſt, You look down over a fine ſlope on the water, 
and catch it at ſeveral points, breaking upon the eye 
through the ſcattered trees; the octagon temple 
appearing on its bank, in a ſituation extremel 


well contraſted to the elevated ones of the other 


buildings. - To the left, the woods riſe in a noble 
manner, and joining thoſe by the houſe have a 
very fine effect; the Ionic temple juſt lifting” its 
dome above them in an exquifite taſte. In front, 
the ruſtic temple is ſeen on a hill backed with 
wood in the moſt pleaſing ſtile, and higher till, 
the pyramid riſing out ot more lofty woods; the 
effect altogether glorious. To the right, the eye 
is feaſted with a beautiful variety of cultivated 
hills. | 
_ Having often mentioned the pyramid, it is re- 
quifite to add, that it is a triangular tower, about 
two hundred feet high, which was built on the 
ſummit of a very fine hill, at a diſtance from the 
houſe. There is a winding ſtair-caſe up it, and 
from the top a moſt aſtoniſhing N around 
the whole country breaks at once upon the ſpec- 
tator : the houſe, and all its ſurrounding hills, 
woods, 
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woods, waters, temples, &c. are viewed at one 
glance, and around them an amazing tract of cul- 
tivated incloſures. A view ſcarcely to be exceeded. 
The following inſcription is engraven over the en- 
trance. FRO ORR 


mY 13248. 

* This pyramidal building was erected by his 
MajesTy's moſt dutiful ſubject, Thomas Marquis 
of RockinGaam, &c, In grateful reſpect to the 
rreſerver of our religion, laws and liberties, Kix 
Crdaon THE SECOND, Who, by the bleſſing of 
Gop, having ſubdued a moſt unnatural rebellion 
jn Britain, anno' 1746, maintains the. balance of 
Dower and ſettles a juſt. and honourable peace in 
Europe.“ | 

7 1748. 


Near it is a ſmall but very neat room, looking 
down upon a beautiful valley, and over a fine and 
extenſive proſpect, where Lady Rockingham ſome- 
times drinks te. | 
At no great diſtance. from the pyramid is the 
arch, another building, which was raiſed as an ob- 
ject ta decorate the view from the Ionic temple. 
Juſt by this temple is the hi Ih in front of 
the green-houſe, containing a prodigious number 
of foreign birds, particularly gold and pencil phea- 
ſants, cockatoos, Mollacca doves, &c. &c. The 
green-houſe is very ſpacious, and behind it a neat 
agreeable room for drinking tea,——Advancing 
from hence down the terras, the eye is continually 
feaſting with an exceeding fine and various pro- 
ſpect of hills, dales, winding water, hanging woods, 
temples, and noble ſweeps of park; and at the end 
of it a moſt delicious view, quite different from 
any ſeen elſewhere; ſor you look down imme- 
diately upon a falling valley, beautifully interſected 


with 
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with various ſheets of water, fringed with trees: 
over this bird*s-eye — on one fide, riſes a. 

ng 


ſloping hill, ſcattered with fingle trees, and on the 
other a range of woods: under them, in the valley, 
ſtands the octagon temple ; to the left, the ruſtic 
one upon the ſummit of an unplanted hill, ad- 
mirably contraſted to the others, which are either 
decorated with clumps, or quite covered with 
ſpreading woods. | | 
Upon the whole, Wentworth is in every reſpe& 
one of the fineſt places in the kingdom: in ſome; 
the houſe is the object of curioſity ; in others, a 
park is admired. The ornamental buildings give 
a reputation to one, and a general beauty of pro- 
ſpect to the other but all are united here. 
Wakefeld, ten miles from Barnſley, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight miles and an half from 
London, is a large well-built town, ſituate upon 
the river Calder, over which is a handſome ſtorie 
bridge, on which King Edward IV. erected a chapel 
in memory of his father Richard, Duke of York, 
and others of his friends, ſlain not far off in the 
battle of 1349. The chape. is ten yards long, and 
ſix broad ; 'and though very much defaced by time, 
appears to have been wrought in a curious manner. 
A little above the bridge is a waſh-dam, over which 
the waters rolling form an admirable caſcade of 
great length. | 
This tow was famous in Camden's time, for its 
extent, neat buildings, great markets and manu- 
facture of cloth. It is now in a thriving condition, 
and conſiſts chiefly of three great ſtreets, which 
meet in a centre near the church, where might be 
formed a very ſpacious market place, but the town 
being exceeding populous, is ſo crouded with build- 
ings, that there is only a ſmall area round the 


market-croſs, which is a very elegant building, 
being an open colonade of the Doric order, ſup- 


porting 
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porting a dome, to which, you aſcend by an, o 
circular pair of ſtairs, in the, center of the building. 
This brings you to a, room. which receives light 
from a. turret on the top, and may be called the 
Town-hall ; for here they tranſact all their public 
buſineſs. 6. | 

The church, which was repaired, in the year 
1724, is a large and lofty Gothic ſtructure, with a 
ſpire, the higheſt in the county. It has been ſaid, 
by ſome, but erroneouſly, that there are more 
people in this town than in the city of Tork, and 
yet it is no corporation, but being ſituated nearly in 
the centre of the Weſt-Riding, the Regiſter- office 
for deeds, and the Houſe of Correction oo that di- 
viſion of the county, are both fixed here, The 
latter has been rebuilt within theſe few years, in an 
airy ſituation, and on a very good plan. The inha- 
bitants drive a great trade in woollen clochs, of 
which large quantities are exported, as well as uſed 
at home. This thriving condition of the town has 
given riſe to a proverb, Merry Wakefield, as well 
as from its fituation in a fertile ſoil, and cheap 
country, where. is no want of good cheer and merry 
company. | | 

In the year 1698, the Calder was made navigable 
hither from Caltleforth, and, by act of parliament, 
1740, its navigation is continued from thence to 
Eloud and Hallifax, by which ſtream, great quan- 
tities of coals are carried from hence, as well as 
Leeds, into the Ouſe, and then either go up that 
river.to York, or down to the Humber, ſupplying 
abundance of large towns with that commodity, 
and ſaying them the duty of four ſhillings per chal- 
dron, which is paid for the coals of Newcaltle. 
South, between Wakefield and a village called 
Sandal, is a ſmall. triangular piece of ground, 
which was fenced off to itſelf; and, on which, Br 
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YORKSHIRE 329 
fore the late civil war, ſtood a large ſtone croſs, 
juſt upon the ſpot, where the Duke of York, fight- 
ing deſperately, and refuſing to yield, though ſur- 
rounded with enemies, was killed. The chapel 
before mentioned, the remaining monument of this 
battle, is-now uſed as a warehouſe for goods. In 
this field, where the Duke of York was: killed, a 
gold ring was found; ſuppoſed to be his, with this 
motto round it, Pour bon amour, and on the outſide, 
which is very broad, are the effigies of three Saints. 
This ring is preſerved in Mr. Thoreſby's muſeum. 

From the bridge is an agreeable view to the 
ſouth- eaſt, where, by the ſide of the river, riſes a 


hill covered with wood, at about a mile diſtance. 


This joins to an open manor, or common, upon 
which ate ſeveral gentlemens feats, very pleaſantly 
ſituated. North of Wakefield, is 

Leede; an hundred and / ninety-ſeven miles and 
a quarter from London, ſituate on the north ſide 
of the river Aire, over which it has a magnificent 


ſtone bridge to the ſuburbs, which are very large. 


Its name is ſaid by ſome to be derived from the Britiſh 
Libwydd, i. e. a pleaſant ſituation, from the Saxon 
word Leod, i. e. people; therefore it is ſuppoſed to 
have been a populous town even in the time of the 
Saxons. | 

This town was incorporated by King Charles I. 
under a chief alderman, nine burgeſſes, and twenty 
aſſiſtants ; but King Charles II. granted it a cor- 


poration by the name of a mayor, twelve aldermen, 


and twenty four aſſiſtants. .It has been a town 
long time famous for the woollen manufacture; yet 
it had but one church till the reign of King Charles 
I. when John Harriſon, a native of this town, and 
deputy to its chief alderman, Sir John Saville, ob- 
ſerving that it would ſcarce hold half the inhabi- 
tants, built another, in the year 1634, at his own 
expence, which is called St. John's, and endowed 
. © 4 it 
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it with eighty pounds a year, and ten pounds to 
keep it in repair, to which he added a houſe for 
for the miniſter ; he likewiſe built the alms-houſes 
adjoining, a free - ſchool, a market croſs, and the 
ſtreet called New-ſtreet, the rents of which he ap- 
propriated to pious uſes. = 

\ Beſides this church, there are two others. St. 
Peter's, which is the pariſh-church, is built in the 
form of a croſs, with a tower riſing from the mid- 
dle, with eight bells in it. In the cieling is the 
Aſcenſion of our Saviour, finely painted in freſco, 
by Parmentier, who voluntarily gave this ſpecimen 
of his art, in gratitude for the encouragement he 
had met with here. The third church was built in 
the preſent century, it is an elegant ſtructure, with a 
ipire ſteeple, dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 

At the weſt end of the town formerly ſtood a 
caſtle, wherein King Richard II. was impriſoned 
before he was carried to Pontefract. And on the 
ſite thereof now ſtands the ancient manor-houſe, 
with the park, &c. lately belonging to Mr. Richard 
Sykes. The two halls are very magnificent, both 
built about the year 1714, one uſed for an aſſembly 
room, ſupported by pillars and arches, which form 
a quadrangle, with an handſome cupola on the top. 
The other is the Guild or Moat hall, the front of 
which is likewiſe built on arches, with ruſtic coins 
and tabling. In a niche is a fine ſtatue of Queen 
Anne. 6 
Ihe arms of the town are adorned with the ſup- 
porters of Sir John Saville's, who was made the 
firſt honorary alderman, Theſe are very ſuitable, 
being the two Athenian birds, ſacred to that goddeſs 
who was deemed the peculiar patroneſs of ſpinning 
and weaving, as well as of arts in general. 

On September 10, 1768, the firſt ſtone of a ge- 
neral infirmary was laid here, by Edwin Laaſcelles, 
Elq. in pretence of the recorder, ſeveral of the al- 
+; dermen, 


A 


ſucceſs from many collections and ſubſcriptions 
made to it, to ſupport this humane deſign. 

Its cloth market was formerly kept on the bridge, 
and therefore the refreſnment given the clochiers by 
the inn-keepers, (being a pot of ale, a noggin of 
pottage, and a trencher of boiled or roaſt beef, for 
two pence) called the Brig: hot, for a long time, 
though at preſent diſuſed. 

The increaſe of the manufactures, and of the 
trade, ſoon made the market too great to be con- 
fined to the Brigg ; ſo that it was removed to the 
High-ſtreet, beginning from the bridge, and run- 
ning up north almoſt to the market-houſe, where 
the ordinary market for geg begins; which 
alſo is the greateſt of its kind in all the North of 
England. 

By length of time, and the great number of 
waggons, carts, and other wheel-carriages, almoſt 
continually paſſing on this bridge, it was fallen into 


decay, and required a ſpeedy repair; and by the 
narrowneſs of the road over, occaſioned by the 


buildings, and other encroachments, made or ſet 
up at both ends and abutments of the bridge, the 
way or paſſage over the ſame was greatly confined 
and obſtructed, and became not only dangerous to 
paſſengers on foot and horſeback, but alſo greatly 
prejudicial to the trade and commerce of Leeds ; 
to remedy theſe and other inconveniences, an act 
paſſed in the year 1760, for raiſing money for the 
finiſhing and completing the repair of the bridge; 
and for the purchaſing and taking down the houſes 
and buildings which ſtraiten and obſtruct the paſ- 
ſage to and over it. By means of theſe alterations, 
this entrance into the town is now very grand and 

ſpacious. n 
But the Cloth- market held in Cloth-hall at Leeds 
ischiefly to be admired, as a prodigy of its kind, 
| and 
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dermen, and others. This charity has met with 
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and perhaps not to be equalled i in the world. The 
market for ſerges at Exeter is indeed a wonderful 
thing, and the money returned yery great; but it 

there only once a week, whereas NN it is every 
Tasta, and Saturday. 
The clothiers come early in the morning with 
their cloth; and, as few bring more than one 
piece, the market-days being ſo frequent, they go 
into the inns and pabuS our with it, and there 
ſet it down. 
At about ſix o clock i in the ſummer, and about 
ſeven in the winter, the clothiers being all come at 
that time, the market bell, at the old chapel by 
the bridge, rings; upon which it would ſurprize a 
ſtranger to ſee in how few minutes, without hurry, 
noiſe, or the leaſt diſorder, the whole market is 
filled, all the benches covered with cloth, as cloſe 
to one another as the pieces can lie longways, each 
proprietor ſtanding behind his own piece, who 
torm a mercantile regiment, as it were, drawn up 
in a double line, in as great order as a military 
ene. ve | 

As ſoon as the bell has ceaſed ringing, the factors 
and buyers of all ſorts enter the hall, and walk up 
and down between the rows, as their occaſions di- 
rect. Moſt of them have papers with patterns 
ſealed on them, in their hands; the colours of 
which they match, by holding them to the cloths 
they think they agree to. When they have pitched 
upon their cloth, they lean over to the clothier, 
and, by a whiſper, 1 in the feweſt words imaginable, 
the price is ſtated ;, one aſks, the other bids z and 
they agree or. diſagree i in a moment. 
The reaſon of this prudent ſilence is owing to the 
clothers ſtanding ſo near to one another; for it is not 
reaſonable, that one trader m—_ know another's 
traffic, 
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If a merchant has bidden a clothier a price, and 
he will not take it, he may go after him to his 
houſe, and tell him he has conſidered of it, and is 
willing to let him have it; but they are not to 
make any new agreement for it there, ſo as to 
remove the market from the ſtreet to the mer- 
chant's houſe. . 

The buyers generally walk up and down twice 
on each fide of the rows, and in little more than 


an hour all the buſineſs is done. In leſs than half 


an hour you will perceive the cloth begin to move 
off, the clothier taking it upon his ſhoulder to 


carry it to the merchant's houſe. At about half 


an hour after eight the market bell rings again, 
upon which the buyers immediately diſappegg, and 
the cloth which remains unſold is carried back to 
the i inn, 

Thus you ſee ten or twenty thouſand pounds 


worth #4 cloth, and ſometimes much more, bought 


and ſold in little more than an hour, the laws of 
the market being the moſt ſtrictly obſerved that 
we ever heard of in any market in England. 

If it be aſked how all theſe goods at this place, 
at Wakefield, and at Hallifax, are vended and diſ- 
poſed, of ? We would obſerve, 

Firſt, that there is an home conſumption ; to 
ſupply which, ſeveral conſiderable traders in Leeds 
uſed to go with droves of pack-horſes, loaden with 
thoſe goods to all the fairs and market-towns al- 
moſt over the whole iſland, not to fell, by retale, 
but to the ſhops, by wholeſale, giving large credit. 
It was ordinary for one of theſe men to carry a 
thouſand pounds worth of cloth with him at a time; 
and having ſold that, to ſend his horſes back for 
as much more; and this very often in a ſummer, 
But of late they oon. travel for orders, and after- 
wards ſend their $ by the common carriers, ta 


the diferent plies intended; for they travel 
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chiefly at that ſeaſon, becauſe of the badneſs of the 
There are others, who have commiſſions from 
London to buy, or who give commiſſions to fac- 
tors and warehouſe-keepers in London, to ſell for 
them, who not only ſupply all the ſhop-keepers 
and wholeſale- men in London, but ſell alſo very 
great quantities to the merchants, as well for ex- 
portation to the Engliſn colonies in America, which 
take off great quantities of the coarſe goods, eſpe- 
cially New England, New - York, Virginia, &c. 
as alſo to the Ruſſia merchants, who ſend exceeding 
great quantities to Peterſburgh, Riga, Dantzick, 
Narva, Sweden, and Pomerania though of late 
the mgpufactures of this kind ſet up in Pruſſia, and 
other northern parts of Germany, interfere a little 
with them. . | | | 
The third forts are ſuch as receive commiſſions 
directly from abroad, to buy cloth for the mer- 
chants chiefly in Hamburgh, Holland, &c. Theſe 
are not only many in number, but ſome of them 
very conſiderable in their dealings, and correſpond 
with the fartheſt provinces in Germany. | 

The foregoing account of the great mixed cloth- 
market at Leeds was pretty exact, till a few. years 
ago, when it was entirely removed out of the open 
ſtreet, into a moſt prodigious extenſive building, 
called The mixed Cloth-hall, erected (1758) by 
voluntary ſubſcriptions raiſed entirely amongſt the 
clothiers themſelves, without any aſſiſtance from 
the merchants, who rather oppoſed the removal of 
the market. This hall conſiſts of a main body, 
and two wings, enlightened with ſuch a vaſt num- 
ber of the largeſt ſaſhed windows that are any 
where to be ſeen, that the colours of the cloth are 
as diſtinguiſhable here, as in the open air. What- 
ever ſtranger happens to be at Leeds on a Tueſday 
| | 101 n of 
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or Saturday, ſhould not omit the ſeeing this in- 
comparable market: which is now held at more 
convenient hours than formerly, viz, at nine 
o'clock in the ſummer, and ten in winter. This 
hall contains no leſs than five ſtreets, (as they 
are called) all filled with cloth, to a moſt prodi- 
9 amount. 

Another hall is alſo appropriated for the ſale of 
white cloths, which begins at one o'clock. This, 
though large, is much interior to the other. 

On account of this trade it was, that the rivers 
Aire and Calder were made navigable, under the 
direction of Alderman Pickering, the celebrated 
author of -the Marrow of Mathematics ; and per- 
formed at the expence of ſeveral private mer- 
chants, without calling in the aſſiſtance of the no- 
bility and gentry. By this means a communication 
was opened from Lecds and Wakefield to York 
and Hull; ſo that all the woollen manufactures 
exported are carried by water to Hull, and there 
ſhipped for Holland, Bremen, Hamburgh, and the 
Baltic. 

; North-weſt of and near Leeds, is ; 

Kir hall. Abbey, founded by Henry de Lacy, in 
the year 1147, in reſpect to a vow he had made 
when he was dangerouſly ill, that if he regained 
-his health he would erect a monaſtery of the Ciſ- 
tertian order, to the honour af the Bleſſed Virgin, 
which he. fulfilled, aſſigning over the town. of 
Bernoldſwyk for that purpoſe. 


But the misfortunes and troubles * monks met 


with from ſtraggling parties from the armies, and 
their fruits and grain being repeatedly deſtroyed, 


by great rains and the badneſs of the foil, obliged 


the abbot to think of removing the ſeat. af his 

monaſtery. Accordingly, when he was travelli 

on ſome buſineſs of his houſe, he paſſed through 

a ſhady valley, called Aire-dale, from the river 
Aire 
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Aire, by which it was watered. Here he met cers 
tain. brothers who led an eremitical life. Delighted, 
with the pleaſantneſs of the place, he enquired of 
them their manner of living, and from whence they 
came 3 to which one Seleth, who acted as a ior 
over them, anſwered, that he came from the ſouth, 
having been commanded to leave his home in 2 
dream; wherein he thought he heard a voice 
thrice utter theſe words, . Riſe Seleth, and go into 
the province of Tork, and ſeek diligently in the 
vale of Air-dale, for a place called Kirkſtall; for 
there you ſhall prepare a future habitation” for 
brethren ſerving my ſon.” Whereupon queſtion- 
ing, But who is your ſon whom we are to 
ſerve? The voice anſwered, I am Mary; my 
ſon is called | Jeſus of Nazareth, the Saviour of the 
world.” That after awaking, after maturely con- 
ſidering his dream, he ſet out in ſearch of that 
pe when being conducted, guarded by the 
Virgin, after many dangers and difficulties, by the 
information of ſome herdſmen, he found out the 
place directed, where he Jong dwelt alone, ſubſiſting 
on roots, herbs, and ſuch charity as was adminit- 
tered: that afterwards he was joined by the breth- 
ren then preſent, by whom he was elected their 
ſuperior. - 

The abbot hearing ckis, and reflefting on the 
fituation and circumſtances ; the beauty of the vale, 
&c: perſuaded ſeveral of them to become monks 
in his convent. When che returned, he repaired to 
Henry de Lacy, his patron, and acquainted him 
with the deſirable ſpot he had found at Kirkſtall, 
and the benefit that would accrue from their removal 
thither. The abbot met with the ſucceſs he de- 
ſired, and built a church on the ſpot, in honour of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, with ſomè humble offices, ae- 
cording to the cuſtom of the order, and called the 
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monaſtery Kirkſtall, on the 14th of June or 19th 
of May, 11 3a; in the reign of King Stephen, This 
place, though pleaſant, abounded only in wood, 
water and ſtone; but the ſoil was barren, rude and 
;yaculnyacd. : vo 2 e b idene 
The following account of this monaſtery. is. given 

by Thomas Gent, in his, Hiſtory of Rippon: 
Before I proceed to the monument of St. 
John's, I ſhall refreſh. myſelf and the reader with 
a little obſervation of Kirk ſtall- abbey, near Leeds. 
The ſtately: gate, north · weſt gf the abbey, (now 
converted into a farm- houſe, as may appear by the 
magnificent arches on each ſide, Goa walled up) 
through.which they were once, uſed to pals into 
a ſpacious plain at the weſt end of the church; and 
lo through. another gate, to the area facing the 
Lord Abbot's palace, on the ſouth fide of it: the 
chryſtal river Aire inceſſantly. running by, with a 
murmuring pleaſant nojſe,. while the winged cho- 
riſters of the air Md their melodious notes to make 
the harmony the greater. The walls of the edi- 
fice, built after the manner of a crucifix, having 
nine. pillars on each fide: from eaſt to weſt; beſides 
thoſe at each end, if they may be called {> :. the 
ſtately reverential aiſles 'in- the whole church; the 
places for ſix altars, on each fide the high altar, as 
appears by the ſtone pots for holy water. The bu- 
rial place for the monks on the ſouth ſide, (near 
the palace) now made an orchard, having trees in it 

much of the ſame height of the lofty walls, caſtin 
an awful gloomy ſhade: the arched chamber lead - 
ing to this cemetry, next the church, in the walls 
of which are yet to be perceived ſeveral lar 1055 
coffins: , the dormitory yet more ſouth- eaſt, wit 

other cells and offices. All theſe are enough to 
furniſh. the -contemplative ſoul, with the moſt, ſe- 
rious medlitations. And what is yet to be obſerved, 
that chis ſtately building having been the laſt ap 
| l u 18 
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this cöchty that arrived to its full perfection ant 
beauty, was the ſooneſt viſited and deſtroyed. Now 
only is it a mere ſhell, with roofleſs walls, having 
yet a well built, but uncovered, ; ſteeple 3 the caſtern 
parts embraced by its beloved ivy; and all about 
the whole pile, deſolate, ſolitary, and forlorn. 

« The great window of the high altar is not 
only a wide fpace, but the very wall i el 
that once ſupported its comely ſtanchells, 
tionably 2dorned with curious painted h, fs 
entirely taken away. This makes it a great, dat 
ſolitary paſſage, through the whole of the 
abbey, and fo through the weft door' ef — —— 
an eaſier way to ſome of the neighbou 2 
The dltat fone now Ie broken = the' ea end. 

__ Harwood, to the north of Leeds, is 2 

the town, with a ſtone bridge over the river Where, 
which runs in a bed of ſtone, and looks as clear as 
rock-water. The ruins of a ſtrong caſtle are ſtill 
to be ſeen here. In the churM was interred the 
Ne Sir William Gaſcoigne, who had the cour- 
to commit Prince Henry, afterwards King 
at $8 to the King's Bench, for an affront he 
t upon him, while he was on the feat of juſtice, 
tim know, that though he was the King's 
us he a exemp ted from the power of = 

magiſtrate, e ated wrong — in contempt 
him. The Prin mY when: he” came te the throne, 


ſhewed a true greatneſs ef foul, 2 y for- 
ve, but applanded the Knight for is condudt. 
Near r apple church is 


Gawthorp-ball,' à moſt furptuous and elegant 
fracture, Jonging ts Edwin Laſcelles, Eſq. It 
Was built in 1768, of 2 hewn ſtone; the two 
fronts are grand, and large. The ſouth from 
Hog 8 175 with a noble portico and pediment, 

lars. A fine view of this houſe is 
125 ent a ws upon _ road, - a little — 
: * 
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ſixch mile-ſtone from Leeds; but it does not enjoy 
an extenſive proſpect itſelf, it being ſituate on the 
ſide of an eminence, the only material objection 
to its ſituation; but to remedy this defect, Mr. 
n 72 0 ſeveral 1 farm houſes, in 
the ground near his ſeat, Which have a very agree- 
able effect to the eye... ... SIR. 
There is an exceeding, beautiful view of the river 
Wherfe, a little to the north of Harwood, juſt be- 
fore you come to the bridge, above which are lar 
remaing of the ancient RF ang ae of, whi 
is a great addition to the beauty of the proſpect. 
On the eaſt of Harwood is — * 
Ohe, ſituate on the ſouth. fide of the river 
Wherfe, it is a market town of little or no note, 
except from its ſituation, which is under a large 
craggy cliff. The country hereabouts is gre 
admired, eſpecially on the banks of the Wherfs, 
near York, which is greatly enlivened by the num - 
ber of gentlemens ſeats, adjoining to each other. 


Some. travellers have compared this part of the 


county with the plain of Palermo. Biſhop Ton- 


ſtall, in his journey, to York, wich King Henry 
VIII. in the year 1 548, declared, that the country 
north of Doncaſter, and ſouth of Haſlewood, Was 


the richeſt he had found in his travels | through 


Europe. 


Mr. Ibbetſon's ſeat at Denton, deſerves particular 


" 1 


mention, as the motto on the houſe will naturally 
engage the attention of the-traveller: 


 Quod nec Jovis Ira, nec Ignis, nec Poterit Ferrum, 


Which nor the force of lightning can annoy, _ 
Nor fire, nor deſolating ſword, deſtroy, _ 


This houſe formerly belonged to Lord Fairfax, 


general of the parliament forces, and was e | 


Fs. 
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be dembliſned by Prince Rubert; but w happily 
ſaved by che ſight of a picture of one of the gene- 
ral's anceſtors. ft was afterwards burnt down by 
atcident, and rebuilt” by the preſent poſſeſſor; and 
now, after the rage of war, and devaſtation of fire, 
min a poetic rant defies them botn. 
Wetherby, an hundred and ninety-one miles from 
London, is a well built town, agrecably ſituated on 
the river Wherfe; over which it has a noble bridge; 
above which the river forms a beautiful caſcade, by 
falling in a grand ſheet of water over a dam, raiſed 
for the conveniency of the mills, where they not 
only grind corn, but preſs great quantities of oil 
* From rape feed, and raſp log-wooc for the uſe of 
«the; clothiers and dyets in the manufacturing part 
"of the county: This town, lying in the great 
Northern road, is full of good inns, for the accom- 
*modation of travellers; and it has an exceeding 
gobd corn-market. 5 re pA, 7 4 . : 
South of Wetherby is 4 beautiful ſeat-belongin 
to. George Fox Lane, Eſq. called e 
"The houſe was buflt by the late Lord Bingley, 
arid came to the preſent poſſeſſor by marriage, with 
his daughter and heirefs, who has ſince obtained 
that titſe. This ſeat is moſt advantageouſly ſituate 
in a fine country; it commands a moſt extenſive 
proſpect, embelliſhed with a diſtinct view of the 
magnificent cathedral at York, from the hall door. 
The gardens ate laid out in 3 and beau- 
tiful manner, the vifta's cut through the adjacent 
woods are delightful, and the water-works, ſtatues, 
and temples, exceedingly well diſpoſed; ſo that it 
may with juſtice be ſaid, that art and nature vie 
with each other for the preferencgtdeQ. 

From Wetherby, à road brances off to 
uareſboroug b, an hundred and ninety- ine miles 
from London. It is an ancient market town, ſitu- 

ate upon the river Nid. It was formerly called 
= | | Gnareſborough, 


over about four or five feet, the water does not 
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1 and by foreigners, the Torihſtirr 
Spaw. ” As chere are no leſs than four different 


waters in and about this town, and at Harrogete, a 
little village about two miles diſtant. 
© The firſt, called the Sweet-/paw, or Vitrioli 


well, is acknowledged by the faculty to be a very 


ſovereign remedy in many diſtempers. It was dif- 
covered by Mr. Slingſby in the year 1630, and D. 
Leigb ſpeaks greatly of it in his Natural Hiſtory 
of Lancaſhire. It is ſituated a ſmall diſtance from 
the town, in a part called K naresborough- foreſt. 
Ihe ſecond is the Stinting-ſpam, or Sulphur- 
well. It has its name from its fœtid ſmell, ſo ex- 
ceedingly diſagreeable, that thoſe who drink of it, 
are obliged to hold their noſes the while; but the 
water is as clear as chryſtal. This is a very power- 
ful medicine in ſcorbutic, hypochondriac, and in 
chronical diſorders: but it is now chiefly uſed for 
Darn n l eee Vece 
Harrigate, is greatly reſorted to by numbers of 


genteel people, during the ſummer ſeaſon, but not 


o much as to vie with Scarborougg. 
The Dropping- well, the moſt famous of all the 
petrifying wells in England. It is ſituated on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river, over which you croſs by 
handſome ſtone arches. Near one end of the bridge 
is. a cell dug out of the common rock, and called 
St. Robert's chapel. The river is ſnallow, but the 
ſtream is rapid. which being interrupted in its 
courſe by ſeveral large ſtones, occaſions a very 
agreeable murmuring. The ſpring that ſupplies 
the dropping-well riſes about two miles diſtance, 
and tuns moft part of «the way under ground to 
this place. The water falls from a rock, which is 
about ſixteen or ſeventeen feet high; and as it 
bends in a circular projection from the bottom to 
the top, in ſuch a manner, as that its brow hangs 


run 
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rum down the ſide, but drops very faſt from thirty 
oe foity places, at the top, into a baſon, which it 
has hollowed in the ground 3 and every drop cre- 
ates a muſical kind of tinkling; which is probably 
in à great degree owing. to the concavity of the 
rork. Tradition informs us, that the famous Mo- 
ther Shipton was born near this rock. Here are 
Eueral pieces of moſs," &c. petrifyed. / This ſpat is 
truly romantic and agrecable. Walking under the 
agreeable ſhade of ſpreading trees, whoſe wide 
friendiy arms ſnelter you from the weather; the 
eur is amazingly entertained with the dribbling 
of the water from the rock, and the 2 of 
able ruins of of a large caſtle, and a charming in- 
termixture af rocks and trees on the oppoſite hill, 
above which,. part of the tower of Knaresborough 
church, and ſe veral broken; views of the town, 


catched through the trees, have a fine effect on the 


cyen: Beſides this, there: are ſeveral other agreeable 
walls from the dropping well along the river ſide, 
which afford ſurprizing and fanely varied ſcenes. 


Ripley; four miles and an half from Knareſ- 


borough, is likewiſe ſituate upon the river Nyd, 
over which it has a ſtone bridge. It is, a {mall 


market toum, conſiſting of one about three 


furlongs in length. It is chiefly remarkable for a 
neat church and clean church yard; towards the 


veſt end thereof is an uncommon kind of pediment 


of an ancient croſs; not equal, as uſual, but round, 
with eight niches, intended probably for, meeting 
in. It is alſo noted for being the birth- place of 
Sir George Ripley, the famous Chemiſt and Canon 
of Bridlington, who after travelling to Italy, and 
twenty years ſtudy to find out the philoſopher's 
Rone, is ſaid to have diſcovered it in the year 1470, 
and to have given the Knights of Rhodes an hun- 


dred thouſand pounds a year to ſupport the wars 
5 againſt 
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againſt the Turks. It is alſo pretended, these is a 
record of this in the iſland be Malta : but the 
belief of part of this we muſt leave to the diſcre- 
tion of the reader. Hoe is-ax-eld feet of Si Joha 
Brightly, Bart. 

alling into che great northern road again, which 
we left at Wetherby, we come to 
- Boroughbridge, or — 7, two hundred and 
three miles from London. its name from ita 


Rarely ſtone bridge over In river Ure, which comes 


= it from — being joined a little below 

the river — is chen — the Ouſe, This 
br ; as obſerved by Camden, muſt undoubtedly 
bave been formerly built of timber, becauſe we read. 
that in @ battle fought here, between King Edward 
II. and his Barons, as Humphry de Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford, was paſſing over this bridge, a ſoldier, 


who lay concealed under ic, thruſt a ſpear or pike 


through a chink of it, into his body, of wa 
wound he died. 

This is ſaid to be a very ancient borough, and 
Roman colony, called Iſurium Brigantium. And 


though there are no traces to be ſeen above ground 


to confirm this opinion, yet the many coins, urns, 
vaults, pavements, and other Roman antiquities, 
give ſufficient evidence to prove it. For a particu- 
lar account of which, we refer our readers to Mr. 
Camden, and his learned continuator, only obſeru- 
ing, that a very curious moſaic pavemem, of a dif- 
ferent form and beauty, was diſcovered a few years 


ago in 24. foundation of a houſe, and 


which is now about two feet from the level of tha 
ſtreet. 

At the door of the college is another teſſalated 
pavement of a different form from the other; and 


though not above three yards from it, is à foot 


Hearer the furface of — The former is oom- 


poſed 


* 
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poſed of white and black ſquares, with a horder of 
red; but the ſtones of this, which are leſſer ſquares, 
are white; yellow, red and bluiee. 
| This town is governed by a bailiff, and firſt ſent 
. members to parliament, 1. Queen Mary I. I be 
p chief manufacture carried on here is in hardware, 
and it is ſuppoſed that ſeven or eight thouſand 
pounds are laid out yearly here in that article, reck- 
oned the chief ſupport of the town. 
Near Boroughbridge are three huge ſtones, called 
the Devil's Bolts, or Arrows, by the vulgar. They 
are ſet an end in form of pyramids, and are four 
ſquare, but not ſharp at the top. They ſtand 
nearly in a line from north to ſouth. The ſouth 
and middle ſtone, appears to be about eight yards 
| high above the ground; fluted towards the top, 
but not regularly, ſaid to be owing to the rain 
trickling down, and in time forming thoſe channels. 
The ſides of theſe two are each about a yard and a 
quarter broad, near the ground, but diminiſh upwards, 
The northernmoſt ſtone is broader and ſhorter than 
either of the others; being full two yards broad 
on two {ides, but not above ſix yards high. Theſe 
Pillars are of a gritty; nature, and have the appear- 
ance of real, but are generally ſuppoſed to be fac- 
titious ſtones, as this part of the country affords 
none of the kind, and they ſeem to be too large to 
be brought from a diſtance, being many tons apiece. 
How deep they go into the ground is uncertain, 
but the people ſay that the part within the ground 
is equal to that above it, and they have a legend 
here, that theſe ſtones were pitched here by the 
devil, but are by the learned looked upon to be 
either monuments of ſome victory, or Britiſh deities. 
About two miles from this town, is ith 
 Aldboroygh, formerly a good Roman town, but 
now only à ſmall village; though it is yet a — 
15 roug 
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rough, and ſends two members to parliament 
great numbers ot Roman coins and other antiquities 
are dug up here. 2 If AS +,” 

At about ſix miles diſtant from Boroughbridge, 
in the road to Kendal, in Weſtmoreland, s 
 Rippon, two hundred and nine miles from Lon- 
don, It is a large, pleaſant and well built town, 
ſituate between the rivers Ure, and. the little river 
Skell, over the former of which it has two good 
ſtone bridges, one of which has at leaſt chirteen 
arches. This town is the Iſurium of the Romans; 
it is an ancient corporation, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. Mr. Camden ſays this town 
owe its greatneſs to religion, eſpecially a monaitery 
built by Wilfrid, Archbiſhop of York, in the in- 
fancy of the Engliſh chufch z and is wonderful, 
ſays Malmſbury, for its arched vaults,” fine pave- 
ments, and winding entries; but Bede ſays, the 
Scots had a monaſtery here before Wilfrid came. 

This pompous monaſtery, together with the 
whole town, was entirely demoliſhed, according to 
Camden, by the Dates, two hundred and cighty 
years after it was founded, in the year 94e Odo, 
Archbiſhop of York rebuilt it, but it was never fg 
conſiderable, till after the Norman Conqueſt, when 
it inereaſed and flouriſhed ; many of the A reh. 
biſhops of York having reſided here. King Athel+ 
Tan granted the privilege of fanctuary to it, which he 
extended a mile around the church, and he chat in- 
kriged it, was to forfeit life and eſtate. 
; 'Anagexed to this monaſtery, was an hoſpital dedi- 
cated to St: Mary Magdalen, the purpoſes of which 
are very remarkable. A proper ſalary was allowed 
for the maintenance of two chaplains, to perform 
divine ſetvice; and if any begging clergyman, or 
other needy perſon, ſhould happen to- travel, or 
ſtray out of their way, and call at the ſaid hoſpital, 
he ſhould be relieved _ for one night only, __ 

x 0 
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ſo begone in the morping, and every poor perſon 
that came craving alms on St. Mary Magdalen's-day, 
yearly, ſhould have one loaf, value an halfpenny, 
(when corn was at the price of five ſhillings per 
quarter) and one herri gg 2 
It is alſo recorded, that one branch of this hoſpi- 
tal was given to a ſociety of religious ſiſters, to 
maintain a chaplain to perform divine ſervice, and 
to keep all the lepers born and bred in Hipſchire, 
but the ſiſters being in time removed, a brother- 
hood was eſtabliſhed in their ſtead, which con- 
tinued for a while, and after that a maſterſhip. 
Till at length all was removed, being given up in 
reign of Henry VIII. and only the church Fre- 
ſerved. 01524303 +10 gebadet ; VGA 
The church is a. large, ancient and venerable 
pile, firm, ſtrong and plain, without any images or 
ſtatues, and ſhews itſelf, a great way in the country; 
there are three towers, on Which were formerly 
three ſpires, 1 ai 
63 Kg Henry VIII. having ſeized its whole-reve- 
nues, little or nothing remained for an officiating 
clergyman, till King James J. having the; caſe. re- 
preſented to him by his queen, founded and en- 


dowed in: this church, one dean, and ſeven pteben- 
daries, (ohe of whom is ſtiled ſub· dean) beſides - 


petit canons, ſinging men, and choriſters, who. are 
all under the juriſdiction of the Archbiſhop of 
Jork. as 411375463 253 bouors Wm s bebao::.s 
The market, place here is reckoned one of the fing 
and moſt beautiful ſquares of its kind in England; 
in the middle of it ſtands a curious obeliſk, ercct- 
ed by the late Mr. Aiſlabric, whoſe- ſeat; is; about 
a mile diſtant. PI 0 5 zanaabiaibin 2115 1227 
In the laſt age but one, the canons here get con- 
ſiderable ſums of money, by a place called Wini- 
fred's Needle; being a narrow hole in à cloſe 
p35 dige din 2% 12% b e lted 
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vaulted room under ground, in which womens chaſ- 
tity was tried ; which was ſo contrived, that none 
could paſs through but whom they pleaſed, | Thoſe 
women that could thread it, by paying the prieſt 


in money, or an equivalent, were reckoned chaſte, 


but thoſe that ſtuck in the paſſage otherwiſe. 

In the church-yard of the minſter lies a plain 
monument, or grave-ſtone, of a late generous be- 
nefactor to the town, who gave two "thouſand 
pounds to pious uſes. On the itane is the following 
ſhort and pithy eipitaph : | | 


Hic jacet Zacharias Jepſon, cujus tas fuit 49. 
Per pavios Annos tantum Vixit. Fo 


Here lies Zacharias Jepſon, whole age was 49 years, 
A very ſhort period for ſo worthy a perſon, 


The park and gardens belonging to Mr. Aiſlabic, 
before mentioned, are viſited by all the curious, 
and looked upon as a wonder, for here art ſeems 
to vie with nature, and both join to form the ſcene 
complete. The buildings are admired by judges 
of architecture, and the gardens allowed to be laid 
out in fine taſte : the temples and loggior are ju- 
diciouſly diſpoſed, and the proſpects ſufficiently 
varied. In one part the hills gradually aſcend, 
with tufts of ſhade interſperſed over the verdure ; 
in another they precipitately riſe with rocks pro- 
jecting from their rough ſides, and tall woods co- 
vering their brows. Above theſe a beauriful Go- 
thic+ (but unconſecrated) tower lifts its head; and 
below, the ſkirts of the cliffs are watered by a 
river, which wanders in one place in a ſilent cur- 
rent, and in another falls down in caſcades. An 
eaſy eminence commands a proſpect of the town 
and and minſter of Rippon, with a large extent of 


country beyond; and the ately ruins of Fountain's- 


abbey 


— 
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abbey are ſeen from another, beſides gentlemens 
ſeats in the centre of many views. The fine turf 
of the park is conſtantly cleared of weeds, and 
equal care is taken to preſerve the beſt trees from 
decay. In ſhort, the variety of beauties in this 
charming ſpot, exceeds the deſcription of the pen; 
and requires ſight alone to form a proper conception 


of them. | 

| Ang indeed ſo greatly admired are theſe gardens, 
| that the late Biſhop of Namur, (Abbot Strickland) 
when he reſided in England, in the year 173 4, took 
a journey to Studley, with intention to tranſplant 
ſome of the beauties of this place, as near as might 


| 

| be, in the. diſpaſition of his plantations, adjoining 

to a magnificent palace he was then about to build 

at his, eſpiſcopal reſidence. e 2791 

| Beſides this delightful feat of Mr. Aiſlabic, is 

| another about à mile from Rippon, built ſome years 

l by Sir Edward Blacker, atterwards the property 

＋ William Weddel, Eſq. The — hk de- 

| by Sir Chriſtopher Wren ; it is of brick, 

With fine avenues leading up to it. The gardens 

are well laid out, and the houſe commands a fine 

proſpett for many miles round, with the river in 

view molt part of the way. It has alſo a noble ap- 

| pearance of the great Northern road, which we left 
I at Boroughbridge, about two miles from it. 

Ihe park is noble, and extends to the bank of 

| the river Eure; by the overflowing of which it is 

L ſometimes laid under water, which is a great ad- 

vantage to it, for that water coming down from the 

weſtern mountains, through a marly, loamy ſoil, 

= greatly enriches the land, and makes it more textile. 

_  Fountains-abbey, about three miles from Rippon, 

8 was erected about 1143, and owes its foundation to 

the withdrawing of ſome of the monks from St. 

Mary's, who had preferred a complaint to the 

Archbiſhop of York againſt their brethren; the 

F Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop paid a viſit to the monaſtery, but the 
abbot and monks having ſhut the door againſt him, 
he interdicted both the church and the monks. 

At Chriſtmas, the Archbiſhop being at Rippon, 
aligned to theſe monks certain — about three 
miles weſt of that place, in the patrimony of St. 
Peter, for erecting a monaſtery. This ſpot, which 
was fitter for the retreat of wild beaſts than the 
habitation of men, was called Skell-dale, on ac- 
count of a river running through it, from weſt to 


_ - eaſt. It lay between two ſteep hills, furrounded on 


all fides with rocks, wood and brambles, and had 
never been either cultivated or inhabited; he alſo 
gave to them the neighbouring village, called Sut- 
ton. Having elected for their abbot, Richard the 
Prior of St. Mary's, they retired to the deſert in 
the depth of winter, without any houſe to cover 
them, or proviſions to ſubſiſt on; entirely relying 
on the Divine Providence, and the aſſiſtance of 
pious perſons. In the midſt of the vale there ſtood 
a large elm, on which they put ſome thatch, or 
ſtraw; under this they ſlept, eat, and prayed; the 
archbiſhop ſupplying them ſome time with bread, 
and the rivulet with drink ; during part of the 
day ſome laboured to clear a ſmall Ln for a gar- 
den, whilſt others made wattles, in order to erect 
an oratory, or chapel. From the following cir- 
cumſtance mentioned by Dr. Browy, it ſeems as if 
they afterwards changed their elm for the ſhelter 
of ſome yew trees. On the ſouth ſide of the 
houſe (ſays that author) where the abbey ſtood, 
about the midway, in aſcending the hill are five or 
ſix yew trees, all yet (1757) growing, except the 
largeſt, which was blown down a few years ago; 
they are of an almoſt incredible ſize; the circum- 
ference of the trunk of one of them was at leaſt 
fourteen feet, about a yard from the ground ; and 
are ſa nigh each other, as to form an excellent 
cover, 
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cover, almoſt equal to that of à thatched roof, 
Under theſe trees, we ate told by tradition, the 
monks reſided till they built the monaſtery; which 
ſeems to me to be very probable, if we conſider 
how little a yew tree increaſes every year, and to 
what a bulk theſe are grown; and as the hill ſide 
was almoſt covered with wood, which is now al- 
moſt cut down, except theſe trees, it ſeems as if 
they were left ſtanding to perpetuate the memory 
of the monks habitation there, during the firſt 
winter of their reſidence.” 

Thus they laboured for two years under the 
greateſt bardſhips, but afterwards greatly increaſed 
by the danations of Hugh Dean of Tork, and 
other perſons; ſo that at the diſſolution, the reve- 
nues, accordin g to Burton, amounted” to eleven 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, eighteen ſhillings' 
and one penny three farthings, and the offer the 
monks-made to King Henry VIII. was five hundred 
marks, which alſo ſhews the great wealth of the 
foundation; for according to the leaſt valuation, 
this ſum was at that time more than equivalent to 
two thouſand pounds of our preſent money. The 
abbey is now in the poſſeſſion of —— Aiſlabic, 
Eſq. who purchaſed it, and makes a termination 
for one of the ſtations in this garden, as before 
taken notice of. | 

| Returning again to the ſouth part of the county, 
we join the gteat Northern road at en 
where a branch of it parts off to. 

Pontefraft, or Pomtret, an hundred and ves — 
ſive miles from London, is a large and well built. 
town, but much ſmaller than it has been. The. 
caſtle is ſo demoliſhed, to the very foundation, 
though built on afirm rock, that there is little orno-! 
nothing of the walls remaining. Pontefact is a. 
corporation by preſcription, and the mayor and: 
twelve aldermen are always juſtices of the peace } 

an 
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and it ſends two members to parliament. It is ſaid, 
that anciently none could be arreſted at the market 
croſs, called Oſwald's-croſs; and a free way lead - 
ing to the croſs, with about two yards around it, 
was kept long unpaved in memory of that privi- 
lege; but in the year 1735, the old croſs Was 
pulled down, and an handſome dome, ſupported 
by a colonade of Doric pillars (the charge whereof 
was defrayed by a legacy left by one Dupere an 
inhabitant of the town) was erected for that 
purpo e. ag 
The caſtle muſt have been a noble pile. A 
round tower yet ſtanding; is entire, in or neat 
which, the tradition is, King Richard II. was mur- 
dered. Adjoining to this tower are winding ſtairs, 
which deſcend into ſeveral vaults and ſubterraneous 
paſſages. 9 N 5 an 
The pariſh church, which ſtands near the caſtle, 
and was prodigiouſly large, received ſo much dam- 
age in the civil wars, that no more than the ſhell is 
now left ſtanding. It has an handſome Gothic 
building, in the form of a croſs, with a tower in 
the middle, which is in good — — 4 and wes 
formerly crowned with à magnificent lantern,” en- 
riched with carved work; but it received ſuch 
damage from a cannon ſhot, during the ſiege of -the 
caſtle, that it was ſoon after blown down; and, 
upon the ſurrender of the 'eaſtle, the parhament 
(by reſolution of the houſe of the 27th of March, 
1749) granted a thouſand pounds to be raiſed by 
ſale of the materials of the faid caſtle, to the town 
of Pontefract, towards the repairing of their place 
of public worſhip, and re- edifying an habitation 
for a miniſter. Part of this grant might be applied 
in erecting a plain octagon building upon the tower, 
which finiſhes the whole, in a manner not diſagree- 
able, though far inferior to the former. In the 
north-weſt corner of this. tower are two circular 


flights 


f 
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flights of ſtairs, winding above the ſame centre, 
with ſeparate entrances below, and diſtin& landings 
above. The inhabitants of the town ſtill continue 
to bury in this church- yard; but divine ſervice is 
performed in a chapel adjoining to the market- 
place, which 1s very ſpacious, 1 

At the bottom of the market · place ſtands the 
town-hall. This town produces liquorice in large 
quantities. W | 
In Pontefract and the caſtle much blood has been 
ſpilt in former ages. Here Henry, the great Earl 
of Lancaſter, who was lord of the caſtle, and 
whoſe anceſtors had beautiſied, enlarged, and for- 
tified it, was beheaded by his nephew, King Ed- 
ward II. with three or four more of the Engliſh 
Barons, Here Richard II. was murdered, and, if 
hiſtory may be credited, in a moſt cruel manner: 
and here Anthony Eatl Rivers, and Sir Richard 
Gray, the former uncle, and the other brother - in 
law to King Edward V. were beheaded by King 
Richard III. In the civil wars, a ſmall party of 
brave fellows took this caſtle by ſurprize for the 
King, and deſperately defended it to the laſt. ex- 
tremity ; but being at length obliged to yield, five 
of them attempted to break through the beliegers 
camp, three of whom periſhed in the attempt. 
Mettiley, the feat of Lord Mexborough, about 
fix miles fromuthis town, is fitted up and furniſhed 
in ſo rich a manner; as te attract the attention of 
all travellers. The ground floor conſiſts of a veſti- 
bule, a dining- room, and a drawing- room; the firſt 
thirty-ſeven by twenty- ſeven, and a large bow- 
window the ſecond thirty- ſeven by "twenty-five, 
hung with crimſon. damaſk, the ornaments carved 
and gilt: the cieling in compartments, ornamented, 
in green and gold, and white: the chimney-piece 
very handſome, the cornice, &c. of white marble, 
bie nn er | the 
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the frieze of Siena, with white ſcrolls on it, and 
ſupported by Ionic pillars of Siena: the door and 
window eaſes of white and gold; the cornice of the 
ſame, and the frieze green and gold, very elegant. 
The frames of the light glaſſes, ſettees, chairs, &c. 
carved and richly gilt. | 3 
Upon the firſt floor are three apartments: The 
green velvet bed - chamber, nineteen by eighteen. 
The chimney-piece, Corinthian pillars of Siena 
marble, with gilt capitals; The crimfon-damaſk 
room, twenty-three by eighteen ; the cieling white 
and gold in compartment, with feſtoons of gilding 
in them of a light and elegant taſte; the chimney- 
iece white and Siena marble; in the centre, doves 
in bas relief, very fine. The ornaments of the bed, 
| gilr carving ; and the window curtains covered with 
crolls of the fame. Adjoining, a ſmall dreffing-" . 
room; the cieling, gilt ſcrolls on 'a lead white, 
light and pleaſing. The chintz room, twenty-five 
by cighteen, the cieling in compartments of ſlight 
ſcrolls of gilding. Here are two large and very 
fine India figures, above a yard high, in glaſs 
caſes. A dreſſing- room, eighteen by twelve, neatly 
as well as richly fitted up. I ſhould remark in 
neral that the articles of carving and gilding 
are done throughout the houſe with much elegance; 
the doors, door-caſes, window- frames, pannels, 
&c; are 6rnamented in this manner, the cielings are 
in general well executed, the ſcrolls of gilding not 
crowded, but light and neat as well as rich, and 
the furniture equally well choſen. The houſe is 
not a large one, but it is, 78 the whole, mueh 
better finiſhed than moſt of its ſize in the king- 
dom; than many more capital ones. One remark, 
however; we ſhould add, which is, that thofe who 
to Methley by Pontefract, muſt be extremely 
fond of ſeeing houſes, or they will not recompenſe 
the fatigue of paſſing 2 deteſtable roads. They 
—— 7 | are 
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fwallow up any carriage, leſs chan a — n. It 
would be no bad es ay to org an a _ 
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IIS \fecond diviton is. vo ſmalleſt | of. = 
three; it is bounded on the north and weſt by the 
Derwent and the. Quſe, on the ſouth by-the Hum- 
ber, and on the eaſt by the German ocean. The 
ſouth-eaſt part of it towards the Humber and the 
Qcean, which 1 is called the Wapentake of Holder- 
neſs, and gives title of Earl to x 6 family of Darey, 
is very fruitful. The caſt and weſt parts, the one 
on the ſea coaſt, the other on the Derwent, are rich 
and full of towns; but the middle of this diviſion 
is overſpread with barren, ſandy, dry, uninhabited 
Moulds, hich are called York's Would, being 
great downs and hills, that produce ſome corn, and 
feed great numbers of black cattle, horſes and 
ſheep, whoſe fleeces may compare with; thoſe of 
Colewold ; but they are generally , ſent to the 
marſhes to be fattened. The foil about - theſe 
Woulds abounds with chalk, flints, fire-ſtone, &c. 
and in divers parts of it there are mines of coal 
and free-ſtone. The Would extends a great way 
into the Wapentakes of Baintow, Buck-croſs and 
Dickerings ; and at the foot of them, near Big- 
thorp, and the Woulds, though many of them are 
waſhed by the rains into the brook. The air can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be the pureſt, every where in 
this Riding, - conſidering how great a part of it is 
encompaſſed by the ſea and the Humber, 


z-+ 
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Its rivers are, the Ouſe, Derwent, Fowlwy or 
Fowlneſs, Shelfleet and Hull. The Trent runs into 
the Humber, over _ the Fowlwy, where it 
meets with the Ouſe. Of this Humber, which 
may I N be called an Eſtuary Frith, 
or arm of the ſea, Drayton ſays, 2 
„That full an hundred floods his wat'ry court 
1 maintain.“ | | q 


And of its Hygre, or the roar of its waters 
the coming in of the tide; 5 


For wher my Hygre comes, I make my either 
ITN ore 1 
Even tremble with the ſound.“ 


It is obſerved farther, that the Humber at every 
tide flows as the ſea does, and at the ebb its own wa- 
ters go with much rapidity into the ſea, along with 
that it borrowed from thence, that the noiſe is not 
only frightful, but dangerous to ſailors that are not 
acquainted with it. This is the largeſt ſiſtuary, and 
the beſt ſtored with fiſn of any in theſe parts. | 
The Derwent riſes in the north part of this Ri- 
ding at Liberſton not far from the ſea- ſide, and paſ- 
ſes all along the weſt part of it, till it falls into the 
Ouſe at Barmby, and it is carried into the Humber. 
It receives many ſmaller brooks in its paſſage, and 
brings plenty of fiſh to the very doors of the inhabi- 
tants of many of the villages. 
The Hull riſes in the Would, paſſes into the 
Humber, abounds alſo with fiſh, and being navi- 
gable from the Humber” to Beverley, is of great uſe 
to the inland parts of this Riding. | 
The Foulneſs is nothing more than a good large 
brook; which riſing at Godminthan a little diſtance 
in the country, and dividing its ſtream à little above 
WTR Sandholm, 
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Sandholm, falls with a double month into the Humber, 
Juſt at its conjuction with the Ouſe. 

Thexe are other waters here which deſerve parti- 
cular mention. 
I. The Yipſcis, which ate in the woulds called 
Cipſeys, William Newbürginſis, who was born at 
Hcraſey in Holderneſs, ſays they break out of the 
earth at ſeyeral ſources every other year, and run 
through the lower grounds with a ſtrong current in- 
to the ſea; Mr. Ray ſays they break out in theſe 


dans, and ſpout up water to a very great height, 


but are never ſeen but after great gluts of rain and 
laſting wet weather. And if it be enquired how this 
can be the effect of a great glut of rain, the. anſwer 
is, that in theſe woulds, and in like places, where 
ſuch jits, or water ſhoots happen, there are great ſub- 
terraneous baſons to receive it, which have near them 
_ſome.garrow ſmall veins, reaching to the ſurface of 
the ground, andthe water in thele baſons being much 
DOD than, the places of eruption, forces that in 
the yeins upwards by its weight, and makes it ſpout 
up to ſuch a height. ' The country people here have 
a notion, that whenever theſe eruptions happen, 
 whichthey have for many years paſt, they uſually por- 
tend a famine : And thus much muſt be owned, that 
very p and ſummers are generally the fore- 
runners of a dearth of coin and other proviſions. 
There are ſudden and. intermittant erruptions of the 
like kind in Kent, where they are called Nailbourns. 
2. The Merry water, which in the way from Brid- 
lington to Hornſey, is pretty deep and always freſh. 
It is ahout one mile and half lang, and half a mile broad, 
and abounds with the beſt pikes, perch, and eels, 
Whether it was occaſioned. at firſt by ſome carth- 
quake, with a flux of water following it, or other- 
. wiſe, is not certain; but the people ſay that old 
trees haye been found floating upon it, and decayed 
nuts upon the fore. boy 
Rs 3. In 
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3. In a paſture called Swinemore, one mile to the 
eaſt of Beverley, there is a kind of ſpaw, which the 


people ſay. cannot be judged by the taſte to proceed 
4rom any mineral, yet being taken inwardly, it is a 
L dryer, and being waſhed with outwardly, it 


ilis all ſcorbutic ſcurff, with all ſorts of ſcabs, and 
is very good againſt the King's evil. 

As for the fuel in this Riding it is chiefly pit coal, 
ons very cheap, and it does not want for wood and 
turf, 530 

Entering the Eaſt Riding by the Scart 


road, which we left at Lincoln, we croſs the Hum- 
ber and come to Hull (commonly called Kingſton 
upon Hull) an hundred and ſeventy three miles 
trom London. It is juſtly compared to Hambu 


Dantzick, Rotterdam, or any of the ſecond cities 
abroad for commerce: Indeed it is not ſo large as 
thoſe cities, but in proportion to its dimenſions 
more buſineſs is done in Hull than in any town in 
Europe. | th 
In the war, ended by the peace of Utrecht, the 


fleets from Hull to London, were frequently an hun- 
dred ſail; ſometimes, (including the other creeks 
in the Humber) an hundred and fifty ſail at a time, 
and their trade was ſo conſiderable to Holland, that 


the Dutch always employed two men of war, to con- 
voy the merchantmen to and from Hull, and thoſe 


were as many as they ſent to London. 


Great part of the trade of Leeds, Wakefield, and 
Hallifax, of which we have before ſpoken of, is ne- 
gociated here. All the lead trade of Derbyſhire, 
and Nottinghamſhire from Bautry wharf ; the but- 
ter of the Eaſt and North Ridings brought down the 
Ouſe from York ; the cheeſe down the Trent from 
Stafford, Warwick, and Cheſhire ; and the corn 


- from all the.counties adjacent, are ſhipp'd off here, 


So again, they ſupply all theſe counties with fo- 


reign goods, for which they trade to all parts of the 


known 
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known world; nor have the merchants of any port 
in Britain greater credit, or a fairer character, than 
the merchants of Hull, as well for the juſtice of 
their dealings, as the greatneſs of their ſubſtance. 
From Norway, and the Baltick, Dantzick, Riga, 
Narva, and Peterſburgb, they make large returns in 
iron, copper, hemp, flax, canvaſs, Muſcovy linen 
and yarn, and other things; for all which they get 
vent in the country in prodigious quantities. They 
have alſo a great importation of wine, linen, oil, 
fruit, &c. from Holland, France, and Spain. The 
trade of tobacco and ſugars from the Weſt-Indies 
0 they cflieffy manage by the way of London. But, 
bpeſides all this, their export of corn to Holland, 
France, Spain, Hamburgh, Peterſburgh, Sweden, 
-&c; exceeds all of the kind that is or can be at any 
port in England, London excepted.” 
„ Pheir ſhipping is a great article, in which they 
exceed all the towns and ports on that coaſt, exce 8 
Yarmouth, ſaving that their ſhipping conſiſts chief y 
in ſmaller veſſels than the coal-trade is ſupplied with, 
though they have a great many large veſſels too, 
Which are employed in their foreign trade. 
The town is fituated at the mouth of the river 
Hull, where it falls into the Humber, and where the 
Humber opens into the German ocean; ſo that one 
fide of the town lies upon the ſea, the other upon the 
land. This makes the ſituation naturally very ſtrong, 
and, were there occaſion, it is capable of being made 
impregnable, by reaſon of the low grounds round 
It. | | | 
The advantages of this ſituation ſtruck King Ed- 
ward I. as he was riding a hunting, after his return 
from the defeat of the Scots in the year 1296. Upon 
which he immediately granted ſeveral privileges and 
immunities to thoſe who would build and ſettle here, 
erected a manor-hall himſelf, and fitted up an har- 
bour, from'whence it received the name of Kingſ- 
LOWn, 
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It held out againſt King Charles I. who went 
in — $. to demand it, when Sir John Hotham told 


his Majeſty, © He kept it for the parliament againſt" 


him,” Let both the Hothams, viz. father and ſon, 
loſt their heads by that very parliament.) odd zd 


King Charles II. on occaſion of the frequent, | 


Dutch wars in his reign, had once reſolved: to ap- 
point a ſtation for a ſquadron, of men of war here, 
with a yard and dock for building ſhips a and, on 


this occaſion, reſolved to make the plage ſtrong in 
proportion to what thoſe affairs required: Upon 


which a large citadel was marked out on the other 
ſide of the fiyer; but it was not proceeded wit. 
The town 1s exceeding cloſe built, and populous, . 


even to an inconvenience, having really no room to 


extend itſelf by buildings. There are but two 
churches, Trinity, and St. Mary's; the former is 
very large, (but the pillars remarkably ſmall) in 

which is a fine altar · piece by Parmentier; the latter 
is thought to have been once larger than it is. King 


Henry VIII. uſed it as his chapel royal, and with 


the ſame freedom; for this defender of the faith, 
and protector of the church, pulled down the ſtee- 
le, becauſe it ſtood oppolite to the palace where 
he reſided. The inhabitants; afterwards built it up 
again at their own expence. | 
They ſhew us, in their town- hall, the figure of 
a northern fiſherman, ſuppoſed. to, be of, Greenland. 
He was taken up at ſea in a leathern'boat, which 
he ſatin; and was covered. with ſkins, which he 
drew together about his waiſt, ſo that the boat could 
not. take in water, and therefore could not ſink. 
The creature would neither feed nor ſpeak , and 
died of hunger and ſulkineſs in three dass. 
They have a very handſome exchange here, where; 
the, merchants from foreign countries, and others 
from different parts of the kingdom, meet, as at 
London. The buſineſs ariſing from the naviga- 
tion 
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tion of all che great rivers that fall into the Hum- 
ber is tranſafted | here. There is alſo a fine free- 
ſchool, founded by John Alcock, Biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, afterwards of Ely, who was born at Bever- 
ly, but choſe to extend his liberalities to this places 
over the ſchool in the merchants hall. | 

But the Trinicy-houſe here is the glory of the! 
town. Ht is a corporation of itſelf, compoſed of 4 
fociety of merchants: It was begun by voluntary 
contribution for - relief of diſtreſſed and aged ſea-' 
men, and their wives and widows ; but was after“ 
wards improved by the government, and incorpo- 
rated. They have a good revenue, which a 
every day by charities. 

They maintain thirty ſiſters now iRally i this 
houſe, widows of ſeamen.” -T hey have à govetti-' 
ment by twelve elder brethren; and fix afliftants.- 
Out of the twelve they chooſe annually | two war- 
dens (but the whole eighteen vote in electing them) 
and two ſtewards, Theſe have à power to decide 
diſputes between maſters of ſhips-and their creo, 
in matters relating to fea affairs; with this Hmita- 
tion, that their judgment be not .contrary to the 
laws of the land; but ſo gteat difference is paid to 
it, that int trials at law in fach affairs, they are eiten 
called to give their opinions. 

A Greenland fiſhery, ſet up in this town, went 
on with ſucceſs for a while, but decayed in the 
time of the Dutch wats ; and the houſe built by 
the Greenland -merchatits is now turned into gra- 
naries for corn, and warehouſes for other goods. 

The 614 hofpital, called God's-houſe, ſands near 
it; with u chapel; borh which were pulled down in 
the civil wars 1643, but were rebuilt in 1672, and 
the arms of the De la Poles, being found am 
the ruins; were placed over the door of the hofpinar | 


with this infeription: * 


: Deo 
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Do kT yaveEninys PosvIT, | 
Mien zi pz 1a Porz, 1384. 


Michael de 1a Pole dedicated this to God, and : 
do the Poor in the, year 13. 


This Michael was the fon of William de la Pole, 
fome time à wefchant at RAvenſpurn, formerly a. 
flouriſhing town of trade at the mouth of the Hum- . 
ber; hut being removed to this new town of King- 
ſton, in the time of Edward III. gave that King a, 
magnificent entertainment, when, in the ſixth. year 
of his reign, he came to take a view of the place; 
upon which our merchant was knighted, © The 
King afterwards going into Flanders againft the 
French, met Sir William at Antwerp, where he 
ſupplied him with ſeveral thouſands of pounds, and , 
even mortgaged his eſtate for his Royal maſter's 
uſe.” Such ſervices could not go unrewarded from, 
ſo generous and ſucceſsful a Prince. He made him 
Knight Banneret in the Field, ſettled on him and 
his heirs lands at Kingſton to the value of five hun- 
dred marks a year, and upon his return into Eng-, 
land, increaſed them to a thouſand, and advanced 
him in time to be Chief Baron of the Exchequer. . 

Sir William died about 1356, after he had be- 
gun a monaſtery here for the Carthuſians. His, 
on, Sir Michael, who, 6. Richard II. was made 

Lord Chancellor, not only finiſhed it, but founded 
likewiſe the hoſpital called God's-houſe, before - 
mentioned, He built moreover a ſtately palace, 
called the Duke of Suffolk's, which honour he ob- 
tained in right of his wife Elizabeth, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Sir John Wingfield, who married the. heireſs 
of Gilbert Glanville, Earl of Suffolk. But the 
happineſs of him and his family, being now ar- 
rived to the height, ſet in misfortunes; for in the 
year 1388, he was impeached of high treaſon, _ 

2 2 
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fled for his life into France, where he died. Wil- 
liam de la Pole was Prime Miniſter to King Henry 
VI. and ſuſpected to be too familiar with his heroic 
Queen. He was impeached by the Commons in 
the year 1450, and baniſhed; but his head was 
ſtruck off by the management of his enemies, as 
ſoon as he ſet his foot on the French ſhore. 

John de la Pole, married the ſiſter of King Ed- 
ward IV. and ſo became allied to the Royal blood, 
and by that means ed to various misfortunes; 
and the famous Cardinal Pole, who flouriſhed in 
the reign of Queen Mary I. deſcended from that 
marriage. "MO | 

Here are alſo a great many other hofpitals, 
and likewiſe a work-houſe and a good free- 
ſchool. - | 3 . 8 

Though this town, and a ſmall adjacent terri- 
tory, be generally reckoned in Yorkſhire, yet it is 
really a diſtinct liberty and county of itſelf, go- 
verned by a mayor, ſheriff, twelve aldermen, Kc. 
and ſends two members to parliament. The cor- 

ration has two ſwords; one a preſent from Kin 

ichard II. and the other from King Henry VIII. 
one of which is, on public occaſions, carried before 
the mayor, and a cap of maintenance, and an oar 
of lignum vitz, as enſigns of honour ; the laſt alſo 
'being a badge of his — within the limits of 
the R 8 | 
On the further ſide of the river Hull ſtand three 
forts ; one called, the North Block-houſe ; the mid- 
dlemoſt, the Caſtle; and the third, the South 
Block-houſe ; all three garriſoned with ſoldiers, and 
built of brick ; the South Block-houſe, which com- 
mands the Humber, is in beſt repair. 
The town of Hull was, it i lil, in old time, a 
ſmall village, called Mite, till the merchants leav- 
ing the Spurne or Sprun, which is the utmoſt 
| See — polat 
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point of Holderneſs, upon the ſea, becauſe the ſea 
daily encroached upon their town there, came and 
ſeated themſelves here, twenty miles higher up the 
Humber: then came Hull to its growth and riches, 
There is an old ſaying; | | 


When Dighton is pull'd down 
Full ſhall become a great town. 


Dighton was a village cloſe by the town, pulled | 


down in the civil wars. lar 

Farther eaſt from Hull is a little pleaſant corpo- 
rate and mayor town, called Heydon; it is handſome, 
well- built, and hath a little haven from the ſea, 
which increaſes daily. It returns two members to 
parliament,  _ _. | 

The ſea encroaches much upon the land on all 
the ſhore about this town; and it is ſaid, that 
many large fields, as well as towns, which were 
formerly known to haye been there, are waſhed 
away and loſt, N © et ny rw, 

Hiſtory tells us, that a town called Ravenſ- 
burgh ſtood ſomewhere this way ; and it is memor- 
able for Baliol King of Scotland having ſet out 
from thence to recover his kingdom againſt Bruce, 
and alſo for the landing of Henry IV. when. Duke 
of Hereford, and the reception he met with. there 
from the Engliſh nobility, againſt Richard II. and 
yet there are no veſtigia or traces of this town to be 
now met with. 
Beverley, ſeven miles from Hull, and an hundred 
and eighty-two from London, is a large corpo- 


rate and borough town, ſituate about a mile from 


the river Hull, juſt at the foot of the Woulds, Ic 
is | ih by a mayor, twelve aldermen, recorder, 
and other officers ; and takes its name from the 
great number of beavers, with which that river 


once 
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once abounded. It had formerly a ſiderable 


trade by means of a creek, or? cut kene called 


Beverley Beet, of old made to the town from the 
river Hull, which runs throvgh the Humber, for 
the paſſage of boats, keels,* wherries, hoys, &c. 
to and from the ſaid town; and * had likewiſe 
divers ſtaiths, or 1 nding -places, ining to the 
laid Beck, for the ding and re bk of all ſorts 
of merchahdize. The town was wont to receive 
ho ſmall advantage from this cut or river; but 


heir being no ſettled fund to keep it open 255 


cleanſing it, and the expence of Gin 5 it beyond 
the ability of the PUPS n the ſaid Beck was 
jn'time” choaked up, and the ftaiths grew out of 
repair, an act paſſed in the year 1727, for clean- 
ſing, "deepening, and widening the creek, and for 
repairin the ſtaiths, and for mending the roa 
leading Rem the faid cut to the town; and at the 
ſame providing for the' cleanſing of the town 
itſelf: all which has ad- a very good effect; for 
; the creek lying in the 155 part of the 
fown, the filth, dirt, and foil of the town. was 
| into it, Which very mpch conttibnted ta 
chern up, > «© 
Beverley is the chief town of the Eaſt Riding, 


| 250 began to be of great note from tlie time that 


John of Beverley; Archbilhop of York; the firſt 

of Divinity in Oxford, and precepror to 
deere Bede, bülſt monaſtery here, It after- 
yards retired into iF himſelf, Where lie He” in the 
year 721. King fan having made a. Vo- 
at the altar of St. before he proceeded 


. againſt the Scots, in bi . eat in the year g30 


inttiruted a new bop. of fecular, Canvns, and 


„ 
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ing Henry I. and by all or moſt of the Kings 
0 005 of this realm to this time, as the 


mayor's certificate expreſſes it 3 which he gives 


5 ſuch een as apply. toe it in the form 
O | - 


lowing : 


Yill 46 here ty in Cont Ebay, K ff. 


T9 all perſons ta whom theſe wſcn(s ſhall 
come, A, B. Eſq. — or 12 
 fowp of Len ſen greeting, 


„ KNOW ye, That King Athelſtan, of famous 
memory, did grant, and alſo King Henry che Firſt 
did grant and confirm, to the men of the ſaid town 
of Beverley and afterwards to them, by the name 
of the governors, or keepers, and burgeſſes of 
Beverley, an exemption from, all manner of impoſts, 
tolls, e ſtallage, ne laſtage, age, 
wharfage, and of and | l da, every the like 
exactions, payments, uties, throughout and 
in all e ira; Fg y. ſea and land, within 

all their gominions of England and Wales: which 
ſaid grants were confirmed by. all or. moſt of the 
ſucceeding Kings and Queens, to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, who confirmed the ſame to them by. the 
name of the mayor, governors, and burgeſſes of 
Beverley, with grants, which have been 
Ons coi 6 Pay: 25 all or mol of the Kings and 
rs of this realm, till this time; as by many 

in ndry charters, under their great ſeals, more 
at large may appear. I heſe are therefore to cer- 
tify,. that. C. 715 3 Burgeſs, of the ſaid town of 
Beverley, and is therefore diſcharged of and from 
all and every the * exactions, payments, and 
duties. In teſtimon the ſaid mayor hath 
hereunto ſubſcribed | is gane, and Saen the com- 


mon 


en 


1 
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mon ſeal of the ſaid town, uſed in this behalf to be 
affixed, this day, &c,” 


By theſe and the like privileges, the town keeps 
up its flouriſhing condition, notwithſtanding it is 
only eight miles from ſo powerful a rival as Hull, 
It has all che advantages, indeed, of a good ſitu- 
ation, to invite gentlemen to reſide in it; and, be- 
ing the neareſt town of note to the centre of this 
Riding, the ſeſſions are always held here, in a ſpa- 
cious and beautiful hall, which has a public garden 
and walks, not inferior to any of their kind in 
England. In this Hallgarth, as it is called, is 
an handſome regiſter- office for deeds and wills 
within this dwitton of the county, which is the 
| 3 beſides Middleſex, which has fuch a re- 
5 This town returns two members to patliament, 
and has two weekly markets; one on Wedneſday 
for cattle; the other on Saturgays, for corn. 
The market place is as large as moſt, having a 
beautiful croſs, ſupported by eight free-ſtone co- 
lumns, of one intire ſtone each, erected at the 
charge of Sir Charles Hotham, and Sir Michael 
Wharton. In the minſter is an ald ſtone ſear, upon 


4E 


which was this inſcription: 


H#=o Sevzs LArEA FREED-STOOLE DICITVR, 
i. e. Pacis CATHEDRA ; AD QYAM REVS FUGIENDQ 
PERYENIENS OMNIMODAM HABET SECYRITATEM, 
rtr 
This ſtone ſeat is called Freed - ſtoole, or Chair of 
Peace; to which, if any criminal flee, he ſhall have 
full proteckiag. nx 
The common goal a few years ago was re-edified 
at a conſiderable expence, the windows well-ſaſhed; 
and, as if works of piety were more peculiarly 
9 adapted 
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adapted to this place, there are ſeven alms- houſes 
in the town, and legacies left for two more; beſides 


a workhouſe, which coſt ſeven hundred pounds. 
It has a free- ſchool, to the ' ſcholars of which are 
appropriated two fellowſhips at St. John's- college 
in Cambridge, fix ſcholarſhips and three exhi- 
bitions. | | | 
Here were formerly four churches, now only 
two, but the largeſt and fineſt parochial ones in the 
kingdom; viz. the late collegiate church of St. 


John che Evangeliſt, ſtill called the minſter, and 


t. Mary's: 

In the year 1528, the ſteeple of St. Mary's church 
fell in the time of divine ſervice, and beat down 
part of the church, and killed and wounded divers 
men, women, and children. Theſe words were cut 
in wood about one of the uppermoſt ſeats in the 
church: Pray ye for the Soules of the Men, 
Women, and Children, &c.” When this church 
was re-edified, one Croſland, who hath a monu- 


ment there, built two pillars and an half, which is 


recorded by an inſcription as follows :==XLAND 
AND HIS WIFE MADE THESE T'o PiLLoks AND AN 
HaLrz. Here are divers ſtories repreſented in pic- 
ture on the roof, as particularly the legend of St. 


Catherine. There is an old inſcription on the roof 
of the north aiſle, 


Mayn in thy Lyffeng lowfe God. abown all Thing; 
And ever thynk of the Begynning what ſhall cowme 
of the ending, | 

| ö 

The minſter being very ruinous, Mr. Moyſer, 
member of parliament for Beverley, in the year 
1708, procured a brief for the repair of it; and, 
by his ſole ſolicitation among his friends and ac- 
quaintance, raiſed fifteen hundred pounds, to which 
he and his family contributed very largely. This 


ſum, 
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ſum, with eight hundred pounds, the produce of 
the brief, being put out in the funds, was conſider- 
ably by the rife of the South - Sea ſtock 
in the year 1720, which enabled him to complete 
his pious defign in a moſt beautiful matmer in his 
life-time z and he Had the fole management and 
direction both of the money and the application of 
it, being aſſiſted by the advice of that noted archi- 
tet, Nicholas Hawkeſmore, Eſq. His Majeſty, King 
George I: encouraged this 'work; not only by a 
liberal donation of money, but of ſtone Nkewiſe, 
from the diſſolved monaſtery of St. Mary's n Tork. 
Sir Michael Wharton gave in his life-time frye hun- 
dred pounds, and by will four thoufand pounds, 
as a perpetual fund towards keeping it in repair. 
The choir is paved with marble of four different 
colours, lozenge-wifſe, appearing cubical to the eye. 
Over the altar is a large and magnificent wooden 
arch, curiouſly engraven, ſtanding upon eight fluted 
columns of the Corinthian order. The eaſt win- 
dow is of painted glaſs, collected out of the ſeveral 
windows of the church; but ſo artfully joined, 
that they make throughout one regular and entire 
figure. The ſcreen between the choir and the nef, 
was built of Roch-abbey ſtone, in the Gothic ſtile, 
and is deſervedly eſteemed one of the chief orna- 
ments of the church. The body of the church is 
paved with the ſaid ſtone, intermixed with. black. 
marble. The pulpit, reading-deſk, and cover of the 
font, are of excellent 723 : the galleries 
are beautifully finiſhed, ſapported by columns of 


the Doric order. But not the leaſt ſurprizing 
thing in this pile, is the north end wall of the great 
croſs aiſle, which hung over four feet, and was 
ſcrewed up to its proper perpendicular, by the in- 
genious contrivance of 'Mr. Thornton of York, 
Joiner, made practicable by a gentleman of at et 
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ley; and approved of by Mr. Hawkeſmore. The 
admirable machine for this purpoſe was engraved 
by Mr. Fourdrinier, and printed for the benefit of 
his widow, in the year 1739, 

On the 13th of September, in the year 1664, 
upon opening a grave, they met with a vault of 
ſquare free-ſtone fifteen feet long, and two feet 
broad: within which was a ſheet of lead four feet 
long, and in that the aſhes, and fix beads (whereof 
three crumbled- to duſt with a touch; of the three 
remaining, --two were ſuppoſed to be cornelian) 
wich three great braſs pins, and four large iron 
nails. Upon the ſheet lay a lead plate, with this 
inſcription in capital y 0 


Anno ab incarnatione Domini McLxxxv1tt. com- 

buſta fuit hc Eccleſia in menſe Septembri, in 
ſequenti nocte poſt ' feftum Sancti Matthæi 
apoſtoli. Et in anno Mcxcvii. ſexto idus 
Martii, facta fuit inquiſitio reliquiarum Beati 
Joannis in hoc loco; et inventa ſunt hæc oſſa 
in orientali parte ſepulchti, et hic recondita; et 
pulvis cemento mixtus rbidem inventus eſt, et 
reconditus. 


Thus tranflated: 


In the year of our Lord's incarnation 1188, in 
September, the night after the feſtival of St. 
Matthew the Apoſtle, this church was con- 
ſumed by fire ; and in the year 1197, on the 
10th of March, ſearch was made for the re- 
liques of St. John, in this place; and theſe 
bones were found- in the eaſtern part of the 
ſepulchre, and here again depoſited ; a mixture 
ot duſt and mortar was alſo found in the ſame 


plwace, and again depoſited, 
Aaa Over 
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Over this lay a box of lead about ſeven inches 
long, ſix broad, and five deep, wherein were ſeveral 
pieces of bones, mixed with a little duſt, and yield- 
ing a ſweet ſmell. All theſe things were carefully 
re- interred in the middle aiſle of the body of the 
minſter, with this inſcription in capital letters; 


Reliquiæ ezdem effoſſæ, et ibidem compoſitæ, 
fornice lateritio dignabantur xxv1. die menſis 
Martii Anno Domini Mpccxxvi.. v. quando 
teſſelatum Eccleſiæ hujus pavimentum primo 
fuit inſtauratum. 


Thus Engliſhed: 


The ſame reliques which were dug up and re- 
placed, were adorned with an arch of brick- 

Work, on the 26th day of March 1726, viz. 
when the teſſelated payement of this church 
was firſt repaired, . 


Wi 
. Over it, directly upon the roof, is an inſcription, 
to ſhew where the reliques are interred. = 
In this church are ſeveral monuments of the 
Percies, Earls of Northumberland, who have added 
a little chapel to the choir. On the right ſide of 
the altar-place ſtands the Freed-ſtool, mentioned 
above, made of one entire ftone, and ſaid to have 
been removed from Dunbar in Scotland, with a 
well of water behind it. At the upper end of the 
body of the church, next the choir, hangs an an- 
tient table with the picture of St. John the Evan- 
geliſt (from whom the church is named) and of 
King Athelſtan, the founder of it, and between 
them this diſtich: 


Als 
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Als free make I thee, | 
As heart can wiſh, or egh can fee, 


King Charles I. coming into the church, and 
reading theſe verſes, 1s reported to have added, 


Even ſo free be, 


In the body of the church of St. John ſtands an 
antient monument, which they call the Virgins 
tomb; becauſe two virgins, ſiſters, lay buried 
there, who gave the town a piece of land, into 
which any freeman may put three milch kine from 
Lady-day to Michaelmas.. At the lower end of 
the body of the church ſtands a fine large font of 
agate-ſtone. . 

The mayor and aldermen being truſtees for the 
revenues granted for the ſupport of the minſter b 
King Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, the — 

art of thoſe revenues was applied towards defray- 
ing the expences of the pariſh of St, Mary, and of 
the corporation ; ſo that not a fourth part of the in- 
come was laid out in the repair of the minſter; 
which occaſioned its running to decay. This miſ- 
application Mr, Moyſer put a ſtop to; and, now 
the whole revenue, raiſed by him from an hundred 
and fifty to two hundred pounds a year, is applied 
folely to the repair of the fabric, 

The principal trade of Beverley is making malt, 
oatmeal, and tanned leather ; 'but the poor people 
moſtly ſupport themſelves by working bone-lace, 
whichof late has met with parricular encouragement; 
the children being maintained at ſchool to learn to 
read, and to work this ſort of lace. The clothing 
trade was formerly followed in this town; bur 
Leland tells us, that even in his time it was very 
much decayed. Wer 

They 
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- They have ſeveral fairs, but one more eſpecially 
remarkable, called the Mart, beginning about two 
days before Aſcenſion-day, and kept in a ſtreet 
leading to the Minſter Garth, called Londoners- 
ſtreet ; for the Londoners bring down their wares, 
and furniſh the country tradeſmen by wholeſale. 
About a mile from Beverley to the eaſt, in a paſ- 
ture belonging to the town, is a kind of Spaw, 
though they » it cannot be judged by the taſte, 
whether it comes from any mineral, or not; yet, 
taken inwardly, it is a great drier, and, bathed in, 
dries ſcorbutic ſcurf, and all forts of ſcabs ; and 
alſo very much helps againſt the king's evil. 

From Bawtry, in the great Northern road, you 
turn off to 

Howded, an hundred and ſeventy-nine miles and 
an half from London, It is fituate on the north 
fide of the river Ouſe, and is a pretty large town, 
ſubject to great inundations of the river, occaſioned 
by the freſhes which come down from the Woulds ; 
and has been ſo ever ſince the year 1390, when the 
Biſhop of Durham built a tall ſteeple to the church, 
that in caſe of any ſudden inundation, the people 
might ſave themſelves in it. And there have been 
within theſe few years, ſeveral commiſſions for re- 
pairing its banks. 

Here is a very conſiderable fair or mart held 
for inland trade, which laſts for eight days, to 
which ſeveral wholeſale tradeſmen from London 
reſort: but what this town is chiefly famous for, 
is the birth or reſidence of one of our ancient hiſ- 
torians, Roger de Haveden, or Howden, a monk 
of the abbey of this place. Mr. Camden's con- 
tinuator ſays, that this town ſtands upon the Der- 
went, but he is miſtaken, as it is above three miles 
ſouth- caſt from it. The Derwent was made navi- 
gabe (purſuant to an act of parliament the firſt of 
Queen Anne) to the Ouſe. 1 

e 
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The Biſhop of Durham has a temporal juriſdic- 
tion in this part of the county called Howden- 
ſhire. e b 

Wigbton, two miles diſtant from Howden, is a 
ſmall, but ancient market-town, ſeated on the 
banks of the little river called Fowlneſs. Some 


Roman, as well as Britiſh, antiquities have been 


found here. | 0! 
From Howden to Pock/ington is ſix miles and a 


half, it is a market town, but a very inconſider- 


able one, and has nothing materially worthy of 
obſervation, 

Hernſey, about fifteen miles from Hull, is a ſmall 
town,. almoſt ſurrounded with an arm of the ſea. 
The ſteeple here is a notable ſea-mark, but is much 
fallen to ruin. A whole ſtreet here is ſaid to have 
been waſhed. away by the ſea; as was likewiſe a 
village a little to the north, called Hide, and many 
other villages on the coaſt. h 

Kilbam, a little north-weſt from Hornſey, is a 
ſmall market town of but little note. About two 
miles diſtance from it, is 

Burton Agnes, a village at the edge of the Woulds, 
forty miles York, and fix from Bridlington ; 
which village formerly belonged to the Somervilles, 
and by an heireſs of that family deſcended to the 
Griffyths; and Sir Henry Griffyths, at the latter 
end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, began a ſtately brick 
houſe, which was finiſhed by his widow, and is 
greatly admired by Sir William Dugdale, It is 
now in the poſſeſſion of Sir Griffyth Boynton, 
Bart. to whoſe family it came by marriage, and it 
has been their principal ſeat ever ſince, The 
church here is remarkably neat. | It was repaired 
in 1727, by Sir Griffyth Boynton, the third Baronet 
of his family, and contains ſeveral antient monuments 


of his anceſtors, the Somervilles, and Griffyths, and a 


very 
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very elegant one by Cheere, in memory of the late 
Sir Griffyth, who died October 18, 1768. 
This lordſhip hath a common of ſome thouſand 
acres of land, extending to the lordſhip of Barm- 
ſton, where ſtood formerly another good ſeat of 
the Boyntons, to whom it came by marriage in the 
reign of Richard III. The name of the Boytons is 
local from Boynton (anciently Borrington) a ſmall 
village of the Woulds, three miles from Bridling- 
ton, of which Bartholomew de Boynton was ſeized 
in 1060. Ba a 

Burlington, or Bridlington, two hundred and eight 
miles and an half from London, is a large, popu- 
lous, and wealthy market town, ſituate on a creek 
of the ſea, and enjoying a good trade. The har- 
bour here is a very good thelrer for ſhips againſt 
the north-eaſt and north-weſt winds, and the quay 
very convenient to load and unload them. Several 
acts of parliament have paſſed for the repair and 
amendment of the harbour, particularly the laſt, 
Which paſſed in 1723, fince which has been 
greatly improved and amended. It is much fre- 
quented by a number of colliers. 

Theſe encouragements and improvements have 
rendered Burlington much more conſiderable than 
formerly, fo that it now has a cuſtom-houſe with 
proper officers appointed to ſecure the duty; and is 
conſidered as a member of the port of Hull, in 
conjunction with which it has contributed not a 
little to the improvement of land in the Eaſt 
Riding. | | 

Near. Bridlington lies the well known promon- 
tory, called Flamborough-head, which bending 
into the fea, forms Bridlington-bay. This pro- 
montory takes its name from the old Britiſh word 
Flam, 1. e. a bright light or flame, and not far 
from it is a very large ditch, which the —_— 

| Earls 
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Earls of Holderneſs threw up as a boundary to 


their eſtates. It is ſtill called Earls Dyke. 


North of Burlington, is  Hurmaxby, an incon- 


ſiderate town, that has loſt its market. 


EE 
The No Tn RID Ne 


EXTENDS along the coaſt from Robin Hood's 


Bay, as far as Whitley, being bounded, on the 


north by the river Tees; it runs from; the ſea in a 


narrow. track of near. ſixty miles, as far as Weſt- 


moreland, and is bounded by the ſouth and weſt 


with the Derwent and Ure, which part it from the 
Eaſt and Weſt Ridings. The ſoil in many parts 


is very indifferent, it being rocky and mountainous, 
but the bottoms and vallies are not unfruitful. 
The hills afford great ſtore of lead, pit- coal, and 
lapis calaminaris: and in ſome places it produces 
marble, jet, allum, and copperas. The chief allum 
works were carried on here by the late Duke and 
Ducheſs of Buckingham, at Whitby, where was 
the greateſt plenty of its mines. The jet is found 
in —. — by the ſea. ſide, in the chinks and 
clifts of the rocks. 


From Kilham in the Eaſt Riding, the road leads 


ro 
Scarborough, two hundred and twenty-one miles 
from London.. It is an ancient corporated town, 
ſeated in the form of a creſcent on a rock, near the 
ſea, which gives it a romantic appearance, Weſt 
of the town ſtood an old ruinous caſtle and wal}, 
founded by William Le Groſſe, in the reign of 
King Stephen, afterwards rebuilt and enlarged by 
King Henry II. In it Gaveſtone, the favourite of 
that King, endeavoured to ſcreen himſelf from the 
fury of the Engliſh nobility, who were incenſed 
againſt him, but was beſieged and taken. In the 
reign 
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reign of King Richard II. the French and Spa- 
niards, under the command of one Mercer, a Scotſ- 
man, making a deſcent at this place, Philpot, the 
illuſtrious Lord Mayor: ef London, fitted out a 
fleet at his own expence, and purſuing the enemy, 
took ſeveral of their ſnips. In the days of Queen 
Mary, one Stafford feized the caſtle, but was diſ- 
poſſeſſed of it again within leſs than a week; and 
in thoſe of Charles I. this fortification, with that 
of its ſtately tower, was detnoliſhed. 5 

This town being bullt on a ſteep rock, and the 
deelivity of a lofty hill, commands a moſt exten- 
five p of the ocean. The ſummit of the 
hill contains about eighteen or twenty acres of mea- 
dow grund. This place is greatly reſorted to by 
numbers of the nobility and gentry, on account of 
the medicinal virtues of the Spaw waters. They 
were firſt diſcovered by one Mrs. Ferrow, about an 
hundred and fifty years ago, then an inhabitant of 
Scarborough; and are ſaid to poſſeſs the like virtues 
as thoſe of Pyrmont in Germany. They are reckon- 
ed cathartie and diuretic, and are apparently tinged 
with a collection of mineral ſalts,” as vitriol, allum, 
iron, and perhaps ſulphur. - - _. 

The great concourſe of people here in the ſeaſon 
for drinking the waters, has been the occaſion of 
many new buildings to be erected, which are ſtill 
increaſing, ſo that now it nearly rivals Bath itſelf; 
having aſſemblies, public balls, &c. for the amuſe- 
ment of the company who reſort there. | 
In December 1737, an unfortunate accident hap- 
pened here, by which this famous Spaw had like to 
have been loſt. It will not therefore be unneceſſary 
to give a particular account of it. 

The Spaw, as to its ſituation, lay ſouth from the 
town, on the ſands fronting the lea, to the eaſt 
under an. high cliff to the back of it, weſt ; the 
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top of the cliff, being above the high water level 
fifty-four yards, and all about a quarter of a mile 
from the toon. 
The ſtaith, or wharf, adjoining to the ſpaw- 
houſe, was a large body of ſtone, bound by tim- 
bers; and was a fence againſt the ſea, for the ſe- 
curity of the houſe. It was ſeventy-ſix feet long, 
and fourteen feet high, and in weight by computa- 
tion, two thouſand four hundred and ſixty- three 
tons. The houſe and buildings were upon a level 
with the ſtaith ; at the north end of which, and 
near adjoining to it, upon a ſmall riſe above the 
level ſands, and at the foot of the ſtairs leading up 
to the — 42 the ſaid ſtaith, were the ſpaw wells. 
On Wedneſday, December 28, in the morning, 
a great crack was heard 'from the cellar of the 
ſpaw-houſe ; and, upon ſearch, the cellar was found 
renny but, at that time, no farther notice was taken 
Or It. 4 
The night following, another crack was heard; 
and in the morning the inhabitants were ſurprized 
to ſee the ſtrange poſture it ſtood in, and got ſeve- 
ral gentlemen to view it, who, being of opinion 
the houſe could not ſtand long, adviſed them to 
get out their goods; hut they ſtill continued in it. 
On Thurſday following, between two and three 
in the afternoon, another crack was heard, and the 
top of the cliff behind it rent two hundred and 
twenty-four yards in length, and thirty-ſix in 
breadth, and was all in motion, ſlowly deſcending z 
and ſo continued till dark, The ground thus rent 
contained about an acre of. paſture land, and had 
' cattle then feeding upon it, and was on a level 
with the main land, but ſunk near ſeventeen yards 
perpendicular, The fides of the cliff neareſt the 
ipaw ſtood as before, but were rent and broken in 
many places, and forced forward to the ſea, The 
ground, when ſunk, lay upon a level, and the 
B b b cattle 
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cattle next morning were till feeding on it, the : 
main land being as a wall on the weſt, and ſome 
pou of the ſide of the cliff as a wall to the caſt ; 

ut the whole, to view, gave ſuch a confuſed pro- 
ſpect, as could hardly be deſcribed. 

The rent of the top of the cliff aforeſaid, from 
the main land, was two hundred and twenty-four 
yards. The rent continued from each end, down 
the ſide of the cliff, to the ſands; was meaſured 
on the ſands from one end to the other, an hundred 
and ſixty-· eight yards; to wit, ſixty- eight ſouth of 
the ſtaith and ſpaw wells, and an hundred to the 
north of the ſpaw. | | 

As the ground ſunk, the earth, or ſand, on 
which the people uſed to walk under the cliff, roſe 
upwards out of its natural poſition, for above an 
hundred yards in length, on each ſide of the faith, 
north and ſouth; and was in ſome places ſix, and 
in others ſeven yards above its former level. The 
ſpaw wells roſe with it; but as foon as it began to 
riſe, the water at the ſpaw well ceaſed running, and 
was gone. | 

The ground thus riſen was twenty-ſix yards 
broad; the ſtaith, which was computed. at two 
thouſand four hundred and ſixty- three tons, roſe 
intire and whole, twelve feet higher than its former 
poſition (but rent a little in the front) and was 
forced forwards to the ſea twenty yards. 

The moſt reaſonable account then given for this 
phenomenon, and the oecaſion of the deſtruction 
of the ſtaith, and ſpaw-houſe, and the loſs for ſome 
time of the ſpaw-ſpring, is as follows : 5 

When this ſtaith, or wharf, was lately rebuilt, 
(it being thrown down by the violence of the ſea) 
Mr. Vincent, engineer for the building of the new 
pier at Scarborough, was de ſired to build this ſtaith 
at the ſpaw ; and, digging. a trench to lay the 
foundation thereof, with great difficulty cleared 15 
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of water; and, when he had done it could, at ſe- 
veral parts thereof, very eaſily thruſt his ſtick or 
cane up to the handle; from whence it is con- 
cluded, that all the earth under the ſtaith was of a 
porous, ſpongy, ſwampy nature, and was much 
the ſame below the foundation of the ſpaw-houſe, 
and all under the ſides of the cliff adjoining, as 
well north as ſouth. | 

Allowing this to be fact; the ſolid earth, ſinkin 
on the top of the cliff, as afore mentioned 2 
was of ſo vaſt a weight, as by computation to 
amount to two hundred and ſixty-: one thouſand 
three hundred and ſixty tons) preſſing gradually 
upon, and into the ſwampy, boggy earth beneath it, 
would of courſe, and did, raiſe the earth and ſands, 
as before noticed, and ſo effect the miſchief we have 
particularized. | 
But, very luckily for the town, after a diligent 
ſearch, and clearing away the ruins, as we may 
ſay, they found again the ſpaw-ſpring ; and, on 
trial, had the pleaſureto find the water rather bettered 
than impaired by the diſaſter. And now the whole 
is in a more flouriſhing condition than ever. 

In the year 1732, an act of parliament paſſed ta 
enlarge the harbour here, which was carried into 
execution, having gained fix feet depth of water 
thereby, ſo that now veſſels of great burden can 
enter into it, - This has not a little inereaſed the 
trade of this town, and they have ſuch a prodi- 
gious plenty of cod, herrings, and moſt other ſorts 
of fiſh, that the inhabitants are not only enabled to 
ſupply Vork, and the neighbauring places there- 
with, but they likewiſe ſend conſiderable quantities 
abroad. Scarborough alſo deals largely in the coal 
trade; and this port and Yarmouth, affording the 
only ſhelter for ſhips, on this ſide of England, in 
' caſe of a ſtorm; its harbour is maintained by a 
duty laid upon that commadity. u 


At 
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At this town is an hoſpital for the reception of 
ſeamen's widows, and its government is under the 
direction of a recorder, bailiffs, and common- coun- 
cl. | 91 
Between Scarborough and Whitby, is Robin 
Hood's Bay, and there is à commodious fiſhery, 
and good anchoring in fix or eight fathoms of 
water, and the land high ; ſo that it might be very 
ſerviceable to navigation, if it was not quite laid 
open to the eaſt wind, by which means ſhips ſeek- 
ing refuge there, might be expoſed to great 

ahger. , | 

* York the road divides, we ſhall at preſent 

follow that branch that leads to 
es Malton, two hundred and ſeventeen miles 
from London, It is fituate on the river Derwent, 
and takes its firſt appellation to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Old Malton, which was burnt by Thurſtan, 
Archbiſhop of York, in King Stephen's cauſe, 
againſt Euſtace, the lord of it, who had betrayed 

art of this country into the hands of the Scots; 
t Euſtace being afterwards received into favour, 
rebuilt it, and it has been ever ſince called New 
Malion.. Here was formerly a famous abbey, and 
a caſtle; the ruins of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 

New Malton is well built and inhabited, and 
has two weekly markets, which are held by pre- 
ſcription z for it is not incorporated. It is reckoned 
the beſt market in the county for horſes, cattle and 
proviſions; and is noted for utenſils in huſban- 
dry. Here are three handſome pariſh churches, 
and a good ſtone bridge over the river Perwent ; 
and ſends two members to parliament. Near this 
town is a well, whoſe water is ſaid to have the ſame 
virtue as thad of Scarborough. 

Piclerinę, two hundred and twenty-five miles 

from London, is the next town in the toad to 

Whitby. It is a pretty large and well Cuilt wich 
wit 
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with a well furniſhed market, and belongs to the 
Duchy ef Lancaſter, having juriſdiction over ſeve- 
ral neighbouring villages, called The Honour of 
Pickering. | | 
This town is ſituate on the weſt ſide of a wild 
hilly country, and a foreſt, which is within the 
liberty of the town, and called Pickering Foreſt, 
There are the ruins of a caſtle upon a hill here, ſtill 
viſible, by which it ſeems to have been formerly a 
fortified place. | 

Whithy, two hundred and forty-ſeven miles from 
London; is ſituate at the influx of the little river 


Eſk into the ſea, and has an excellent harbour, - 


which was repaired by virtue of two acts of par- 
| liament paſſed in the firſt and ſeventh of Queen 
Anne; and by another in 1733, -paſſed to preſerve, 
continue, and keep in repair the ſaid harbour, but 
a bank of fand, which has been gathering about 
the weſt pier, being found a great inconvenience 
to the entrance of the harbour, rendering it narrow 
and difficult, another act paſſed in the eighth of 
George II. to lengthen the weſt pier, which was 
the opinion of the beſt judges, as the only means 
to remedy this obſtruction. 

Many coins have been found at this place, which 
was anciently called Streenball, and is ſaid to have for- 
merly contained a monaſtery, in which Oſwy, 
King of Northumberland, held a council in 663, 
to determine the controverſy, between thoſe who 
kept Eaſter after the Britiſh manner, and thoſe who 
kept it after the Roman manner, which Auguſtine 
the monk had lately introduced. After the party 
for the firſt had ſpoken, the other anſwering, in- 
ſiſted they kept Eaſter after the manner of St. 
Peter, on whom Chriſt promiſed to build his 
church, and who had the — of heaven. Upon 
which the King aſked, if it was true that Chriſt had 

ſpoken ſo to St. Peter? which the adverſe party 
| 9 allowing, 
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allowing, the King ſwore a great oath, That he 
would not diſoblige this Porter of Heaven, leſt, 
when he came to the gates he ſhould remember 
him;“ and ſo eſtabliſned the celebration of Eaſter 
after the Roman manner. 

In the harbour a number of ſhips are built, 
which are reckoned the beſt for the coal trade. 
Near the town are ſome allum mines, and a ſpaw: 
here is alſo a cuſtom-houſe, and belonging to the 
harbour are near two hundred fail of ſhips. 

In the year 1710 a ſtorm happened here, the loſs 
ſuſtained by which amounted to upwards of forty 
thouſand pounds. 

. . Several curious ſtones have been found here, at 
the foot of ſome rocks, which are naturally as 
round as a bullet; in which, when broken, flony 
ſerpents have been found, for the moſt part head- 
leſs. Theſe are generally looked upon as a Luſus 
Nature, but with greater reaſon aicribed to the 
effects af the deluge. Theſe rocks are at the caſt 
ide of the harbour, nearly perpendicular, and 
about an hundred and eighty feet above the level 
of the ſea. | 

The foot of theſe cliffs is waſhed by the fea at 
high water, but left quite dry at low water, for a 
conſiderable breadth. The ſhore here is very little 
fandy ; it is an hard, ſmooth, and flat rock, called 
by the inhabitants, the Scary ; and is in a manner, 
overſpread with looſe, rugged, large ſtones, ſcat- 
tered about in great diſorder and confuſion. 

Returning to York, another road branches off to 
Helpieſiey, a tolerable well-built town, two hundred 
and twenty-one miles from London. The houſes 
are chiefly of ſtone, and the roofs cayered with ſlate ; 
there are many ſmall towns in this part, but none 
remarkable, except that Rydell is pleaſantly ſituated 
in. à fine fruitful vale; wherein are - twenty-three 
' pariſh churches. I: | bt 
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Noleſtey, two hundred and thirty- eight miles and 
an half from London, is another ſmall market · town, 
of no particular note; it is ſituated a few miles eaſt 


of Yarum, near the ſource of the river Levan. 


Taram, two hundred and thirty-ſeven miles and 
an half from London, is a ſmall, but incorporated- 
town, ſituated. near the influx of the above river into 


the Tees. The town has been formerly of great 


note; however, it ſeems now to be a little revived, 


and carries on a pretty. trade by water, for lead, 
corn, and butter, with London, Here is a very. 
good and well built bridge. 


On the left of this road runs another from York, 


and paſſes through Thirfe, an incorporated town, 
two hundred and twenty. miles from London; the 
market here is not very conſiderable, but it returns 
two members to parliament. | | | 

Northallerton, two hundred and twenty-nine miles 
and an half from London, is ſituate. in a little track 
of rich and cultivated land, called Allertonſhire, 
and. watered by the river Wyſk. It ſends: twa 
members to parliament, and is incorporated. The 
town principally conſiſts of one ſtreet, about the. 


length of half a mile; the houſes are well-built, 


chiefly of brick, and tiled, The church is old, 
with a large tower in the middle. Here is a good 
market, and the greateſt. beaſt-fair in England is 
ſaid to be held here. In the market-place is a re- 
markable vine, which ſpreads itſelf at leaſt forty 
yards in length. 

A bloody battle was fought here in the reign of 
King Stephen, between David, King of Scotland, 
and Archbiſhop Thurſtan, who was lieutenant in 
theſe parts for King Stephen, and was called be 
Batile of the Standard, which was never uſed to be 
erected, but when the kingdom was in imminent 
. danger. The Biſhop prevailed, and routed the 
Scots, though Henry, King David's ſon, * 
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field of battle with a band of hardy ſoldiers, after 

the bulk 4 fv pron was 3 with their King after 

them; an — * e ll he was overpowefed 
From — ee in che Weſt-Rid: — 

road continues to Richmond, two hundred and t 

ont miles from London. It takes its name ee 10 

ſituation upon 2 hill or mount, fruitful, th 

country about it is rocky and barred. —— 

name to een line, the diſtriet in — 
it lies. "> 


is cho time of King Richer It” Yhis'thwn was 


annexed co the Duchy of Lancaſter, and fo con- 


tinues to this A. caſtle was formerly built 
here by Earl Edwin, the rower of which is ſtill to 
be ſeen, as is likewiſe the fteeple of an old mo- 
naſtery. It is a borough, governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen, &c. and holds pleas in all 
kinds of action. Here is a good market-place, and 
three gates, which lead to three different ſuburbs. 
Ie is wel- built, all of tone, and ſome houſes of free 
ſtone, and ſends owo members to parliament. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Wharton, of Newcaſtle, agent 
to his Grace the late Duke of Richmond, by. ordering 
ſeveral places to be dug very deep, diſcovered the 
draw bridge and moat belonging to Richmond- 


caſtle, which were of very curious workmanſhip. 


The chief manufactory carried on here is knit- 
ſtockings for ſervants, and the ordinary claſs 
of. people. The inhabitants are induſtrious ; for 
every family is employed that way, both great and 
ſmall.” This trade extends itſelf into Weſtmoreland, 
or rather from that county hither. | 

Bedal, is a little town in this part of the county; 
it ſtands upon à rivulet that runs into the Swale, 
near Gatenby, but is chiefly of note for its living, 
ſaid to be worth five hundred pounds per annum, 
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cauſey, which leads up through Richmond to Bar- 
nard's caſtle, and is for twenty miles together called 
Leeming-lane. All this diviſion called Richmond- 
ſhire, is more or leſs full of jockies and dealers in 
horſes, here being, *tis ſaid, the beſt hunting and 
road horſes in the world. 

The village Catterick, is an obvious derivation 
from Caractonium, a city of great note in the time 
of the Romans, and was ſo called from a cataract in 
the river Swale, there being ſtill a great fall of water 
juſt by it, where the river Swale runs among the 
rocks. At the ſouth-end of the bridge, according 
to tradition, maſs was formerly ſaid every day in 
the chapel, at eleven o'clock, for the benefit of tra- 
vellers that would ſtop to hear it. This once great 
city is now but a ſmall village, remarkable only for 
its ſituation on a Roman highway that croſſes the 
river here, and for great heaps of rubbiſh, carrying 

lain marks of antiquity, near Cattericſwort, and 
the manor-houſe of Burghall. Other marks of the 
antiquity and great extent of this city, are a huge 
mount eaſtward, near the river, with the appear- 
ance of four bulwarks, caſt up to a conſiderable 
height. And at' Thornburgh in Brough, and 
Brampton upon Swale, on the oppoſite fide of it, 
have been found Roman coins; and near to the 
farm-houſe, called Thornbury, on a hill, is a level 
plot of ground of about ten acres, in which ſeveral 
Roman coins have been dug up, one particularly of 
gold, with the inſcriptions, 


Nero Ime. CA&saR ET JuPITER Cus ros. 


Within this compaſs there has alſo been found 
-* baſes of old pillars, and a brick floor, with a leaden 
pipe paſſing perpendicularly down into the earth, 
which ſome think was the place where ſacrifice wag 


performed to their infernal gods; and that the 
C cc blood 
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blood deſcended by thoſe pipes. A braſs pot was 
alſo diſcovered in the reign of King Charles I. al- 
moſt full of Roman coins, moſt of them copper, 
but ſome ſilver. The pot was of an unuſual ſort 
of compoſition, would hold about twenty gallons, 
and was bought for eight pounds, from the ſequeſ- 
tration of Sir John Lawſon's eſtate, in the late civil 
wars. A vault was alſo diſcovered in the year 
1703, which had five urns in it, and, not long 
after, an altar, with an ancient Latin inſcription. | 
Near Richmond is the monaſtery of St. Agatha; 

it is ſituated in the village of Eaſtby. Roaldus, 
the conſtable, is ſaid to have been the founder, but 
at what time, or what place he was conſtable, is 
not mentioned. Tanner, who places the founda- 
tion in 1151, called him the conſtable of Rich- 
mond- caſtle. We ſhall digreſs a little to relate the 
conſcientious and reſolute behaviour of Richard 
Lord Scroope, Lord High Chancellor in the reign 
of Richard II. it being at that time under the pa- 
tronage of that nobleman. * 
« King Richard, during his minority, and at 
the time when he was under the tuition of divers 
governors appointed by parliament, had made a 
very conliderable and improper grant to one of his 
favourites, to this the Chancellor refuſed. to affix 
the great ſeal, alledging the King's youth and in- 
experience. Richard, provoked at his denial, ſent for 
the ſeal, which Scroope refuſed to deliver, as holding 
it not of the King, bur of his parliament; at which, 
that Prince, being farther incenſed, went to him in 
perſon, and required his obedience ; whereupon 
the chancellor delivered up the ſeals to him, declar- 
ing, that although he would in all things, as a 
loyal ſubject, bear him true allegiance, he would 
no longer ſerve him in any public poſt, and ac- 
cordingly retired to his eſtate in the country, where 
he ſpent the remainder of his days and much = | 
| is 
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his fortune, in acts of piety and devotion. This 
monaſtery at preſent belongs to the heirs of the 
late Thomas Smith, Eſq. of Gray's Inn.” 
M enſiey Dale, in this part is a rich and fertile 

valley, well covered with delicate green graſs, and 
ſtocked with vaſt herds of cattle, and in ſome 
parts produces lead ore. And here that remarkable 
man Henry Jenkins was born, in the year 1500 
and died in 1670, being then an hundred and ſixty- 
nine years of age; there are no regiſters of ſo long 
a date; and therefore his age muſt be gueſſed at 
by other circumſtances which occurred on queſtions 
being put to him: for, 1. on being afked, © What 
Kings he remembered?“ he anſwered, after a little 
Ks „That he thought himſelt about an hun- 
dred and ſixty. two or an hundred and ſixty- three 
years of age, and that he could remember the bat- 
tle of Plowden (meaning Flodden) Field, when he 
fought againſt the Scots, in the reign of Henry 
VIII.“ He then was aſked, © Was the King 
himſelf there? he replied, © No; he was in France, 
and the Earl of Surry was General“ He was 
then aſked, © How old he was then?“ he ſaid, 
« About twelve years old.” That battle was 
fought September 19, 1513, King Henry being 
then at Tournay, 

2dly. There were four or five of the ſame pariſh 
at that time, of an hundred years old, or very near 
it, who all declared, that they never knew him 
any other than an old man; and that he told them, 
he was butler to Lord Conyers. The laſt of that 
name died without iſſue, 3. and 4. Philip and Mary, 
A. D. 1557. 

3dly. He went often to the aſſizes on foot, and 
was uſed as a witneſs in other courts, whoſe records 
ſpeaks largely of his age. In the Chancery he was 
ſworn to the remembrance of above an hundred 


and forty years; and as much after at York _ 
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In the King's Remembrance Office in the Exche- 
quer, a record faith, * That Henry Jenkins, la- 
bourer, aged an hundred and fifty-ſeven years, de- 
poſed as a witneſs, in 1665; and to confirm his 
age, divers ancient men, who-were witneſſes, ſwore 
that he was a very old man when they firſt knew 
him. 

He was, for the laſt century of his life, a fiſher- 
man, and uſed to wade and ſwim in the rivers even 
after he was an hundred years old, and lived upon 
a very coarſe diet. In ſome of his laſt years, be- 
ing unable to work at his -trade, he went a beg- 
ging to gentlemen's houſes, who uſed to relieve 
him chearfully, as a great curioſity. He could 
neither write nor read, a ſtill greater confirmation 
of his great age, as what he reported was from 
ſtrength of memory. Two. years after, he was 
able to bind ſheaves after the reapers, and had his 
ſight and hearing to the very laſt, 

Joreval, Jervaux, or Gervis Abbey, in this dale, 
was founded in the year 1145, and ſucceſſively 
called, the Abbey of Hors, Wanſiey dale, and Cha- 
rity. It was likewiſe from the river running near 
it, ſometimes named Jereval. | 

The following deſcription of its preſent ſtate we 
ſhall take from the words of the ingenious 7 homas 
Maude, Eſq. author of the well known poem, 
called Wenſley- Dale. 8 

“The remains of the abbey of Joreval ſtand 
three miles caſt of Middleham, and about two 
hundred paces to the left of the highway leading 
to that place; they are not, in- their preſent ſtate, 
very viſible from the road; the buildings being 
much reduced, and alſo intercepted by trees grow- 
ing in the fences. The name is evidently of Nor- 
man extraction, its import ſimply that of Euredale- 
abbey, being ſituated near the river Eure, antiently 
termed the Jor or Youre, | 
| * | * The 
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The external wall, or boundary, which can- 
not be leſs than a mile in circuit; ſeems to have 
included paſturage for the accommodation of the 
monks : a part of the north fence continues in its 
original form, and is now (1572) in tolerable pre- 
ſcrvation ; but the remainder is much diſmantled : 
however, the ſtones of the fence are well bedded, 
and appear to have undergone no little labour from 
the chiſſel. 

% Of all the ruins to be ſeen in this part of the 
north, theſe have ſuffered the moſt complete de- 
molition, conſidering the ample ſize of the build- 
ing. The profuſion of deep ivy that covers the 
walls; the bulbous rooted trees, with their diſtorted 
trunks, iſſuing from the chaſms of the pile; the 
nodding fragments, and the already proftrate heaps 
of matter, every where intermixed with briars, 
thorns, and the moſt ſorrowful looking weeds, 
make the whole, at once, ſeemingly, too melan- 
choly, even for the reſidence of bats and owl : 
while, on the one hand, you perceive the long de- 
pending maſs crumbling to decay ; on the other, 
you ſee the once elevated arch, juſt emerging from 
the ſurface and ſinking to interment z probably, in 
a little time to be no more ſeen. 

„The ſepulchral grounds, allotted the abbey, 
has conſiſted of two parts, for the inferior and ſu- 
perior order of perſons; the firſt, adjoining the 
abbey, is now a meadow ; the other, of leſs di- 
menſions, has been a ſquare, within the building, 
of about half an acre, and ſince occupied as an 
orchard, or garden. | 

Here it was cuſtomary to bury in ſtone cof- 
fins; ſome of which have been, through the ava- 
rice of farmers, digged up and converted into 
{wine-troughs ; where, among the bones and aſhes, 

were 
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were found cloth and ribbands, retaining their 
original colours: however, this violation of the 
only remaining furniture of the dead have been 
put a ſtop to, by the more decent ideas of the 
gentleman who ſuperintends the eſtate; and there 
at preſent only appears the lid of one ſtone coffin 
above ground, now ſwerding over; and on which 
is faintly traced the figure of an antique ſword, 
with this inſcription in antient characters, but with- 
out a date: Tumba Gilberti de Waton.” 

Neareſt the road within the ancient precincts 
of the abbey, appears the gate-way, and a few 
deſerted walls of a manſion, moſt probably erected 
from the ruins of the monaſtery. The greateſt 
part of the materials of this edifice was fold about 
thirty years ago, by order of the then noble owner. 
Partly the ſame fate attended the abbey, whoſe 
{tones have been occaſionally employed to erect 
fences, farm-houſes, and the attendant conveniences; 
whilſt a part, alſo, has been appropriated to the 
repairs of the road; a perſon in the neighbourhood 
remembring to have ſeen the highway ſtrewed with 
fragments of inſcriptions ; a miſerable proſtitution, 
the ſight of which would be ſufficient to draw 
tears — the eyes of an antiquary. 

** Thus the traveller laments the mutilated 
ſculptures of Greece and Rome, where the taſteleſs 
ſpoiler applies the venerable materials of the moſt 
conſummate art, to his own paltry erection; and 
that with ſuch unheeding diſregard as to invert the 
very ornament or legend, once the glory of its age 
and country. | 
FThe ruins of Jervaux abbey, together with very 
large poſſeſſions contiguous to the Eure, belong 
to Lord Bruce, to whom it deſcended from the 
Earl of Ayleſbury.” | 

Bolton Caſtle, in this part of the county, was 
built by William Lord Scroope, High Chancellor 

| in 
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in the time of Richard II. It is of a quadilaterab 
figure, whoſe greacelſt. length runs from north to 
footh ; but, on meaſuring it, na two of its ſides arg 
equal. It has four right- lined towers, but neither 
their faces nor flanks are equal, each of the former 
meaſuring on the north and ſouth fides. forty- ſeven 
feet and an half, to ſix feet, In the centre between 
the two towers, both on the north and ſouth ſides, 
is a large prqjecting right angled huttfeſs or turret, 
That on the north fide is fifteen fegt in front; its 
welt. fide is fourteen, and its eaſt ſide ſixteen feet; 
on the ſouth fide the front is twelve feet, and on 
eaſt nine, and its weſt ſide twelve feet. As theſe 
buttreſſes ſtand at right angles to the building, ang 
their flank or ſides being thus wyequal, 29 the 
north or ſauth curtains are one continued right line. 

The grand entrance was in the eaſt curtain, near 
the touthernmoſt' tower; there were belides the three 
other doors, one on the north, and one on the weſt 
ſides, The walls are ſeven feet thick and nine high, 
It was lighted by ſeveral ſtages of windows, Leland 
fays, the chief lodging rooms were in this tower, 
and that here was a fine park walled in with ſtone. 

Mary Queen of Scots was confined in this caſtle 
for two years, being brought here the 13th of July 
1568. She was removed from hence to Tetbury 
Caſtle in Staffordſhire. It was gallantly defended 
for King Charles I. againſt the parliamentary forces 
by Col. Scroope; but, at length, November 5, 1645, 
ſurrendered on honourable conditions. 

This caſtle belongs to the Duke of Bolton. The 
eaſt and north ſides are now moſtly in ruins, but the 
welt part is now in good repair, and occupied by 
two families, | 

About three miles eaſt from the caſtle ſtands the 
manſion-houſe of the noble family gf the Paulets; 
it was built by the Marquis of Wincheſter, firſt 
Puke of Bolton, in the year 1678. From this houſe 
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is a moſt noble view of Wenſley- dale, with the 
river Eure running through it; the weſt ſide of the 
manſion is decorated with avenues, adapted for the 
convenience of wheel-carriages. The fields before 
the hall are laid in conformity both to uſe and plea- 
ſure, a blended ſcene of unembarraſſed lee, 


wood, copſe, intervening ſtreams, and ſcattered 


trees, ſupplies the place of formality and ſtuddied 
art; while, at a diſtance, a view of bold and gentle 
inequalities, partly naked and partly clothed, in 
which an extenſive park is included, agreeably 
preſents itſelf, terminating the proſpect with great 
diſtinctneſs, at the diſtance of a few miles. The 
back ground conſiſts of a climax of hills, which not 
only ſerves to defend the pile, but alſo the whole 
dale from the rude aſſaults of the north wind. 
We muſt not omit Carliſle- Houſe, or Caſtle- 
Howard, a magnificent ſeat built by the late Earl 
of Carliſle, at Hinderſkil, upon the ſpot of ground 
where the old caſtle ſtood, in the middle of a wood. 
The houſe is of a vaſt extent; and though it makes 
a fine appearance at a diſtance, yet it will not bear 
a critical examination of the architecture, when 
viewed near. There goes a ſtory, that the architect 
was ſo ſenſible of his error in one of the fronts, that 
he would have fain have perſuaded the Earl to pull 
it down again. The whole being then not near 


finiſned. 
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End of the Fourth Volume. 
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